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Despite  limitations  imposed  by  the  available  newsprint 
supply  and  by  the  typographers'  strike,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1947  printed  more  lines  of  total  advertising  than  in  any 
previous  year.  According  to  Media  Records,  the  year's  total 
volume  in  1947,  as  in  1946,  placed  the  Chicago  Tribune  first 
among  the  newspapers  measured  by  that  organization.  The  1947 
volume  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  any  newspaper  since 
Media  Records  began  the  measurement  of  newspaper  advertising 
I  inage. 
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St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerle,  with 
a  heritage  dating  back  to  Dutch 
colonial  days,  is  the  oldest 
church  site  of  continuous  worship 
in  New  York.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
and  Commodore  Perry  are 
among  the  many  figures  famous 
in  American  history  buried  here. 
Through  three  centuries  this 
venerable  landmark  has  seen 
nearly  every  phase  of  ever¬ 
growing,  changing  New  York. 
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CLEANING  UP  IN  BALTIMORE! 

If  you  want  to  clean  up  in  this  great 
market,  follow  the  lead  of  the  leading 
service  organizations — who  always  put 
The  Sunpapers  first  on  their  list. 

The  Sunpapers  are  the  advertising  buys 
in  Baltimore.  You  see,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  solid  blocks  located  in  every 


section  of  Baltimore  wher.'  The  Sunpapers 
are  served  by  exclusi  /e  Sun  earners  to 
every  home.  Tiiere  are  many  more  blocks 
where  The  Sunpapers  carrier  serve.s  all 
but  one  or  two  houses  in  each  block. 
With  more  daily  circulation  (morning  and 
evening)  in  the  Baltimore  area  than  there 
are  families,  the  adverti.ser  is  assured 
complete  coverage. 
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^  No.  13  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


New  Capacity  for  the  New  Year 
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Bethlehem  Steel  enters  1948  with  a 
new  steel  rapacity  rating  of  13,800,000 
net  tons  of  ingots  anniially. 

That  is  an  increase  of  900,000  tons 
over  our  prior  capacity. 

Figures  often  make  heavy  reading, 
hut  in  this  expansion  situation,  the 
figures  are  the  guts  of  the  story.  So  we 
continue: 

Out  of  the  $1,000,000,000  post¬ 
war  steel  expansion  and  improvement 
program  of  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole,  Bethlehem’s  expenditure  is 


“Steel  in  the  Making" 
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nearly  a  third  of  the  total,  or  $300,- 

000,000. 

In  the  flat  rolled  steel  products  where 
there  is  particularly  strong  demand, 
Bethlehem’s  program  adds  flat  rolled 
facilities  having  a  yearly  capacity  of 
2,000,000  tons. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one  of  enlarging  facilities  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  for  steels. 
Our  ingot  capacity  in  1921  was  over 
3,000,000  tons.  In  1931  this  had  risen 
to  9,000,000.  By  January,  1941  the 
capacity  had  reached  11,850,000.  It 
moved  upward  in  the  war  years  to 
12,900,000  in  1943,  our  peak  rating 
until  the  new  1948  level  of  13,800,000 
tons. 
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To  The  Newspaper  Publish 


of  the  U.  S 


A  little  over  three  years  ago  we  were  taflnenced  by  Louis 
BroafLeldis  book^  "Pleasant  Valley^"  to  become  interested  In  a  soil  coof* 
serration  program  for  Nebraska  and  eestem  Iowa* 

We  offered  as  prizes  $500  to  each  of  ten  conservation  districts 
irtilch  made  the  best  record  for  the  year  in  soil  conservation,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  offer  each  year  since*  At  that  time  there  mere  about  twelve 
hundred  farmers  each  year  applying  for  soil  conservation  assistance*  Soil 
conservation  people  said  it  mas  very  difficult  to  get  fanners  to  take  an 
interest  becaiise  of  mork  Involved,  even  though  it  meant  about  tmenty-eight 
per  cent  more  in  crops* 

We  mere  Influenced  a  good  deal  by  Mr*  Bromfieldts  statement  that 
unless  something  mas  done  in  a  hurry  the  topsoil  of  the  United  States  in 
fifty  or  sixty  years  mould  be  very  much  like  that  of  China  or  India,  masted 
and  gone  down  the  rivers* 

Since  me  started  this  promotion  in  Nebraska,  the  number  of  farmers 
placing  their  farms  vaader  complete  conservatlcn  has  risen  to  four  thousand 
a  year,  involving  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  each  year*  Whereas 
me  only  had  forty-seven  soil  conservation  districts  when  me  started  our  pro¬ 
gram,  me  nom  have  eighty-tmo— only  five  more  are  possible  in  Nebraska* 


The  Wbrld-Harald  has  sponsored  many  civic  promotions  during  its 
history,  but  I  think  1  can  safely  say  this  has  been  the  most  successful  and 
productive  promotion  in  idilch  me  ever  engaged*  We  are  doing  a  mork  for  the 
nation  here  that  I  mould  like  to  urge  you  and  yo\xr  newspaper  to  take  on  in 
your  state.  We  feel  the  prosperity  Nebraska  mill  gain  tlrough  our  soil  con¬ 
servation  effort  is  bound  to  affect  the  material  prosperity  of  the  World- 
Herald  and  everybody  else  in  this  state  considerably*  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  you  and  your  state* 


We  give  half  a  news  column  a  day  to  the  farm  interests  in  our 
paper  and  me  use  many  other  plans  to  interest  the  farmei  s*  All  of  the  plans 
me  have  used  in  this  connection  are  yours  for  the  asking* 
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Another  Year 
of  Leadership 


In  1947  for  the  29th  consecutive  year  The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  market,  the  biggest  and  busiest  market  in  the  world. 

In  1947,  too.  The  New  York  Times  continued  to  publish  more 
news  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country. 

This  continuing  leadership  The  New  York  Times  regards  not 
only  as  a  tribute,  but  as  a  challenge. 

The  tribute  is  by  advertisers  to  the  result-producing  value  of 
a  newspaper  that  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  getting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print." 

The  challenge  is  to  keep  The  New  York  Times  news  columns 
as  complete,  impartial,  and  objective  as  they  have  always  been. 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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AMs  Outstep  PM  Dailies 
In  ’47  Circulation  Gains 


$10,000  for  Story 

Hartlord.  Conn. — It  was  a 
Merry  Christmas  ior  Thomas 
E.  Murphy,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Hartford  Courant.  Marc 
Rose,  associate  editor  of  the 


Sunday  Increase  Is  4.89% 

In  E.  &  P.  Cross-Section  Survey 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CIROULATIONS  of  daily  and 

Sunday  newspapers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  upward  trend,  and 
once  again  established  a  new 
record  high  in  1947.  Morning 
and  evening  circulations  in¬ 
creased  2.09%  over  1946  and 
Sundays  4.89%. 

These  figures  are  revealed  in 
the  annual  cross-section  survey 
made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
publishers'  statements  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  20,  1947,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1946. 

Morning  pa^rs  led  the  daily 
field  with  a  2.24%  increase  in 
circulation.  Evening  dailies  had 
a  1.94%  gain.  The  Sunday  pa¬ 


per  increase  topped  them  both. 

Newspaper  circulations  have 
been  rising  steadily  year  by 
year  since  the  middle  'thirties. 
The  gains  continued  through  the 
war  years  in  spite  of  newsprint 
rationing  when  pubiishers  elect¬ 
ed  to  use  their  paper  to  suppiy 
their  readers  instead  of  accom¬ 
modating  advertisers.  Many 
critics  in  and  out  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  predicted  newspaper  cir 
culations  would  defCline  in  the 
postwar  years  without  the  im¬ 
petus  of  war  news.  To  the 
contrary,  in  1946  the  first  full 
postwar  year  total  newspaper 
circulations  went  over  the  50 
million  mark  daily  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  'The  E&P  cross¬ 


section  survey  indicates  the  to¬ 
tal  1947  circulation  will  ap 
proximate  53,000,000  daily. 

The  1947  increase  has  been 
attained  in  spite  of  higher  cir¬ 
culation  prices  for  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Readers 
are  spending  nickels  instead  of 
pennies  for  many  of  their  daily 
papers  and  12  to  15  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  10  cents  for  their 
Sunday  paper.  The  demand  for 
newspapers  reflects  a  growing 
dependency  on  this  medium  for 
information  and  an  increasing 
public  interest  in  local,  national 
and  international  affairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cross 
section  .survey,  covering  109 


Reoder's  Digest,  notified  him 
he  had  won  the  magazine’s 
$10,000  prise  ior  the  best 
Drama  of  Every  Day  Life — 
Murphy's  “Mouthpiece  for 
Charlie"  which  ran  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue. 


morning  papers.  151  evenings 
and  147  Sundays,  represents  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  total 
weekday  circulation  in  the  U.S., 
and  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  total  Sunday  coverage. 

^low  is  a  comparison  of  1947 
and  1946  cross-section  figures 
for  the  periods  ending  Sept.  30, 
as  compiled  from  ABC  records: 


Circulation  Circulation  ''i-  Increase 
Sept.  30,  1947  Sept.  30,  1946  over  1946 


109  Morning .  16,648,565  16,283,762  2.24^r 

151  Evening .  17,019,602  16,696,162  1.94% 

260  Morning-Evening 

totals .  33,668,167  32,979,924  2.09% 

147  Sunday .  37,559,743  35,809,715  4.89% 


E.  <5.  P.— ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


BIRMINGHAM 

Ne«s-.\Ke-HenJil 

Port . 

City  Total . 

MMILE 

Rndrtrr,  tVsa,  A  Pm*. 

Rflfl'it.T . 

City  total  . 

PHOENIX 

RrpuMic  A  (laiftt** 

City  Total _ 

TUCSON 
Stw,  riturn  . . 

City  Total 


FORT  SMITH 

Southwest  .\nierieaii.  Time.s- 
Record.  .Southwiewt  Times- 

Reeonl . 

Piu-  Total  ... 

LITTLE  ROCK 
.Vrkanaas  Democrat 
.Lrkansas  (iaictte 
City  Total 

LOS  ANGELES 

Kuminer 

Herald  A  Kxprtw  . 

Daily  News . . . 

Tunis . 

City  Total 

*  .Ul-Day  I’aiier.  :  l)oi  «  not 

SACRAMENTO 

Bee . 

Tnion  . 

Cit.v  I’otal 

SAN  DIEGO 

Journal  . 

Vmon . 

Tribuni.-.Sun . 

City  Total . 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Call-Bulletin . 

ITironiele  . 

Kuminer  . 

News 

City  Total  . 


ALABAMA 

Period  Ending  Seat.  30,  1947 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1946 

(Mi 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(Et 

(S) 

45.111 

151.011 

176,724 

47.531 

145.550 

172.455 

74,878 

75.680 

4.5.1  II 

225.879 

176,724 

47.531 

221.230 

172,455 

37.222 

65.127 

85.911 

.36.992 

64.022 

86.853 

37,222 

85,127 

ARIZONA 

85,911 

36,992 

64,022 

86.853 

53.073 

34.453 

68.468 

56.559 

.33.459 

62.514 

53,073 

34.453 

68.468 

56.559 

33,459 

62.514 

in.osn 

14.8.36 

20,587 

17.220 

13.510 

17.699 

19.059 

14.835 

20,687 

17,220 

13.510 

17,699 

ARKANSAS 

16.432 

16.535 

33.136 

17.669 

16.8.32 

:«,756 

16.432 

16,535 

33.136 

17,669 

16.832 

;i3.756 

70.487 

77,766 

68.440 

72.425 

!lb.6tt,S 

103.539 

87.809 

99,790 

!tO,6S8 

70,487 

181.305 

87,809 

68.440 

172,215 

CALIFORNIA 

40fl,8!l.5 

4l6,(h)7 

860.124 

379,746 

4tH.46l 

830,152 

*2».5.I9)< 

*253.570 

3fl7.640 

754,302 

389.765 

737,349 

t.S07.535 

416.067  1.6I4.42G 

t769.5n 

404.46i 

1. 567, .501 

[  incliulc  Daily  News. 

92,879 

85,450 

23.274 

.30.227 

19,777 

27,216 

23.274 

92,879 

30.227 

19,777 

S5.450 

27.216 

41.566 

34.599 

55.997 

77,563 

100.123 

53.319 

77,287 

102,162 

55,997 

119.129 

109.123 

53.319 

111.886 

102.162 

164.270 

169.987 

175.561 

275.718 

169.444 

261.506 

237,325 

143.058 

603.798 

230.458 

143.489 

589.085 

412.885 

307,328 

879.516 

399.902 

313,476 

850,585 
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COLORADO 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1947 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1048 

(M) 

(E) 

vS) 

(M) 

(E) 

(8) 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Oasette.  Teleeraph 

16.884 

18.268 

10.359 

17371 

City  Total . 

16.884 

18.268 

10J59 

17,571 

DENVER 

Pont  . 

2ft3*323 

336..59> 

194.099 

318.971 

Kooky  Mountain  Nows. 

96.15.3 

106*39.5 

80.415 

87.217 

City  Total . 

96,1.5.3  203J23  442.99:1 

CONNECTICUT 

80.415 

194.099 

406.188 

BRIDGEPORT 

Tele(n^m,  Poet.  Sunday  l*oet 

12.240 

70,520 

52.863 

14.212 

70.541 

51,139 

Sunday  Herald . 

92.540 

109.355 

City  Total .  . 

12,240 

70.5'20 

145,403 

14,212 

70.641 

160,494 

HARTFORD 

Courant . 

56.300 

95,009 

55.764 

93.871 

Timee . 

86.344 

86.2M 

City  Total . 

56.300 

86.344 

DELAWARE 

96,009 

55,764 

86.284 

93.871 

WILMINGTON 

New's-JournaUKvery  Kveniiu: 

21.117 

.58,979 

19..S6t 

58.093 

19.794 

star . 

21.006 

City  Total 

21.117  58.979  21.006 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

19.861 

5’8,693 

WASHINGTON 

Newrs .  . 

113.317 

109.6:i4 

172,743 

177.841 

167.261 

172,557 

Star . 

2l’3,02i 

232.516 

210.256 

224388 

Times  Herald . .  . 

*265.224 

308.650 

*262,216 

299.5o8 

City  Total  tl72,743  326.338 

*  All-Day  Pa|>er.  t  not  include  Times-Herald 

FLORIDA 

719.007 

tl67,261 

3t'9.9aO 

JACKSONVILLE 

Journal ...  . 

60,473 

57,642 

Times  Vnion  . 

121.872 

12t),3t)4 

124.271 

127.150 

City  Total . 

121,872 

60.473 

126.364 

124,271 

5'7.M2 

127.150 

MIAMI 

•1.38.052 

159.644 

131.353 

153.688 

73.597 

76.199 

73.040 

80.595 

City  Total . 

138.052 

73.597 

235.843 

131.3.53 

73,040 

234,283 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Independent . 

14,769 

13,792 

29  623 

>8.541 

31.785 

26.847 

City  Total  . 

28,541 

14.769 

31,785 

26,847 

13,792 

29.623 

TAMPA 

Times .  . 

46.248 

44,396 

10.5.046 

91.476 

105.264 

92.807 

City  Total  . 

91.476  46.248  105.264 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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44396 

105.046 
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State  Dept.  Clarifies 
Policy  on  UN  Writers 


TWO  State  Department  docu¬ 
ments  have  clarified  the 
United  States  position  on  entry, 
exit  and  movement  of  foreign 
correspondents  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  asked  UN  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  statements  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side  of  the  deportation  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  immigration  au 
thorities  brought  against  Syed 
Sibtay  Hasan  and  Nicholas  Ky- 
riazidis,  two  UN  correspondents 
representing  reputedly  Commu¬ 
nist  newspapers. 

After  protests  from  UN  Sec¬ 
retary-General  Trygve  Lie,  both 
men  were  released,  Kyriazidis 
on  his  own  recognizance  and 
Hasan  on  $5,000  bail  (E&P,  Dec. 
27.  p.  .52). 

The  UN  Headquarters  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  consultations 
will  be  conducted  between  the 
UN  and  the  State  Department 
before  foreign  correspondents 
are  accredited  by  UN,  or,  once 
accredited,  deported  by  the  U.S. 

Neither  party  initiated  discus¬ 
sions  in  these  cases,  however, 
apparently  because  no  consulta¬ 
tive  machinery  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  pact  became  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  18. 

The  State  Department  made 
its  views  known  in  one  instance 
in  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin.  UN  represent 
ative,  to  Lie.  It  asserted  the 
U.  S.  "intends  to  abide  fully, 
both  in  letter  and  spirit”  with 
the  agreement  covering  UN  ac 
tivities. 

The  following  steps  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  “avoid  any  further 
misunderstandings" : 

1.  The  entire  list  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  press,  radio,  film 
or  other  information  agencies 
accredited  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  its  discretion  should  be 
reviewed  by  the  United  Nations 
in  consultation  with  the  United 
State?  so  as  to  bring  all  bona 
fide  representatives  clearly 
under  the  protection  of  the 
Agreement; 
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2.  Procedures,  data  and  cri¬ 
teria  for  handling  future  accred¬ 
itations  should  be  worked  out 
jointl.v  between  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the 
United  States; 

3.  In  all  future  cases  where 
there  appears  to  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  compliance  with  or 
interpretation  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Agreement  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  both  part¬ 
ies  to  settle  the  matter  by  in¬ 
formal  discussion  without  tak¬ 
ing  steps  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  engaging  in  public 
controversy.  Representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  available  for  early 
discussion  of  all  these  matters 
at  the  convenience  of  United 
Nations  officials  at  Lake  Success. 

The  State  Department  docu¬ 
ments  went  beyond  a  simple  re¬ 
quest  for  implementing  proce¬ 
dures.  They  contained  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  of  U.S.  policy. 

“This  government,”  the  De¬ 
partment  said,  “has  in  no  way 
yielded  up  its  sovereign  rights 
to  challenge  the  bona  fides  of 
any  alien  journalist  seeking  to 
enter  this  country  or  already  in 
this  country. 

“It  has  in  no  way  yielded  its 
sovereign  rights  to  investigate, 
to  hold  hearings,  and  to  deport 
alien  journalists  or  persons  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  as  such,  if  the 
circumstances  warrant.  .  .  ." 

In  discussing  the  Kyriazidis 
case,  the  Department  left  a 
clear  implication  that  a  foreign 
correspondent  is  not  considered 
bona  fide  unless  he  devotes  full 
time  to  newspaper  work  and 
unless  his  newspaper  can  ade¬ 
quately  support  him. 

“The  Department.”  it  said, 
"has  information  showing  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  newspaper 
which  Kyriazidis  claims  to  rep¬ 
resent  is  .  .  .  financially  unable 
to  contribute  to  Kyriazidis  more 
than  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  amount  which  he  would 
need  to  support  himself  as  a 
bona  fide,  full-time  alien  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  United  States. 

“The  Department  considers 
that  the  provision  in  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  agreement 
concerning  .  .  .  the  press  relates 
only  to  persons  who  come  to 
this  country  for  bona  fide  full 
time  newspaper  work  and  not  to 
those  who  take  up  such  work 
incidentally." 

This  yardstick  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  one  for  passing  on  visas 
for  foreign  correspondents. 

Under  U.  S.  Immigration  laws, 
no  alien  Communist  may  enter 
this  country  without  special 
approval  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  Even  before  the  UN  head¬ 
quarters  Agreement  became 
binding,  however,  certain  rules 
were  established  to  cover  the 
admittance  of  Communist  writ¬ 
ers  who  wished  to  cover  UN. 

In  general,  these  regulations 
restrict  them  to  New  York  City 
and  the  UN  site  area  and  limit 
their  activities  in  the  U.  S. 
to  reporting  UN  meetings. 

Few  foreign  newspapers  have 


even  one  fulltime  UN  corres¬ 
pondent.  Most  foreign  news  re¬ 
ports  from  UN  ( with  the  ex 
ception  of  those  carried  by  the 
wire  services)  are  done  by  cor¬ 
respondents  who  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States. 

The  full-time,  adequate  pay 
.vardstick.  it  is  believed,  would 
prevent  foreign  Communist  pa¬ 
pers  from  getting  on-the-spot 
UN  coverage  by  part-time  writ¬ 
ers. 

While  the  State  Department 
and  the  UN  Secretary  General 
exchanged  notes,  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondents  rallied  to 
the  support  of  Kyriazidis  and 
Hasan. 

The  group  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  arrest  of  the  two  writers 
and  expressed  “categorical  re¬ 
jection”  of  discrimination 
against  correspondents  on  the 
ground  of  “race,  creed,  color, 
nationality  or  political  affilia¬ 
tion.” 

"Even  in  pre  war  Axis  coun¬ 
tries.”  the  resolution  went  on. 
“it  has  been  common  practice 
not  to  subject  correspondents  to 
summary  arrest  and  to  give 
them  due  notice  of  expulsion 
proceedings.” 

Endorsing  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  General,  the  corres¬ 
pondents  urged  that  he  keep 
the  Committee  informed  of  any 
proceedings  affedting  newspa¬ 
permen  accredited  to  UN. 

■ 

Driscoll  Returns 
To  St.  Louis  P-D 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  announced  this  week  that 
Joseph  Driscoll  will  become  its 
National  Correspondent,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  5.  under  a  long  term 
contract.  Driscoll,  in  addition 
to  editorial  duties  in  St.  Louis, 
will  cover  big  stories  wherever 
they  develop,  throughout  the 
world. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis.  Driscoll 
got  his  start  on  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  under  Ben  Reese,  then 
cit.v  editor,  now  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  He  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  which  he 
served  as  London  bureau  chief, 
Washington  bureau  chief,  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  and  war 
correspondent.  Driscoll  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  War  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

■ 

Censor  Mukden  News 

Nanking  —  The  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Office 
clamped  a  rigid  censorship  this 
week  on  all  press  dispatches 
from  Mukden,  central  routing 
city  for  most  news  transmitted 
from  Manchuria.  Personally 
ordered  by  Generalissimo  Chi- 
ang  Kai-shek,  the  censorship 
applies  to  foreign  as  well  as 
Chinese  correspondents. 


Cancel  Paper  Cuts 

Shanghai — The  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Export-Import  Board 
cancelled  this  week  the  cuts  in 
printing  paper  supplies  for  the 
American  -  owned  Post  and 
Shanghai  Evening  Mercury  and 
the  British-owned  North  China 
Daily  News. 
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Jan.  8-10 — Kansas  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Topeka. 

Jaii.ll-l-I — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Jan.  11-17 — Printing  Edu¬ 
cation  Week. 

Jan.  12-16— National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn..  37th  annual 
convention..  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

Jan.  1.5 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting  of 
California  and  Nevada  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members,  Coro¬ 
nado. 

Jan.  18-20 — Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  conference,  Pant- 
lind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Jan.  18-20  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany. 

Jan.  20  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing.  Copley-Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Mgrs.. 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

Jan.  22-23 — North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn.,  midwinter 
press  institute.  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  22-24 — Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  University  of  , 
Washington,  School  of  Jour-  ' 
nalism,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Kentucky 
Press  Assn.,  79th  midwinter 
meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 


Reporter  Named 
Under  Court  Order 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Although 
he  first  declined  to  give  the 
name  of  a  reporter  who  had 
written  a  story  in  the  Sunday 
Republican  recounting  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  a  principal  in  a  court 
decision.  Paul  F.  Craig,  execu- 
tive-in-charge  of  the  paper, 
was  forced  by  court  order  to 
reveal  his  name. 

The  case,  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  included  recog¬ 
nition  by  Judge  William  J. 
Granfield  of  the  “confidence  of  » 
lawyers,  doctors  and  newspa-  I 
permen,”  but  he  added  that 
failure  of  the  editor  to  supply 
the  name  would  deprive  the 
Commonwealth  of  a  witness. 
Judge  Granfield  said  he  merely 
wanted  to  substantiate  the  ver¬ 
acity  of  the  quotations. 

However,  the  reporter,  Dar¬ 
rell  N.  Toohey,  was  not  called. 

■ 

R.  B.  Hara  Appointed 

Toronto,  Ont. — R.  B.  Hara, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram  and 
past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
has  accepted  appointment  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  Canadian 
member  of  the  committee  on  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 
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Publishers  Agreeable 
To  Union  Security  Pact 


CHICAGO — Publishers  here  will 

agree  to  every  and  any  legal 
provision  giving  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  all 
of  the  security  it  needs,  but 
they  will  not  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  under  the  tabie  to  violate 
the  law.  their  spokesman  told 
a  Congressional  committee  this 
week. 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  labor  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
made  the  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  by  Rep.  C.  J.  Kersten. 

The  exchange  between  Bassett 
and  Kersten,  which  concluded 
Bassett  s  lengthy  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  strike  of  newspaper 
printers  which  began  Nov.  24, 
follows : 

Legitimate  Objectives 

KERSTEN:  You  say  that  you 
are  desirous  of  securing  pri¬ 
marily  security  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  year  as  one  of  the 
prime  requisites? 

BASSETT:  Yes. 

KERSTEN:  And  you  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  mutually  responsible 
contract? 

BASSETT:  Yes. 

KERSTEN :  That  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate  objective,  in 
my  personal  opinion.  Likewise 
the  union  wants  security  against 
the  invasion  into  it  by  any  bad 
publishers  that  might  seek  to 
break  them  up  and  you  can  see 
that  that  is  a  legitimate  objec¬ 
tive? 

BASSETT:  Yes. 

KERSTEN :  Both  parties  want 
security.  So  I  again  ask  you  to 
consider  a  provision  which 
would  give  them  security  under 
any  of  these  kinds  of  invasions 
and  in  addition  to  that  I  might 
state  I  believe  this  law  ( the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  very  definite¬ 
ly  does  that  but  it  is  not  fully 
comprehended  by  some  of  the 
union  labor  leaders  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

BASSETT:  We  not  only  want 
to  but  we  will  incorporate  into 
any  agreement  which  gives  us 
the  security  we  feel  we  need, 
every  and  any  legal  provision 


Another  Walkout 

Longview,  Wash. — Members 
of  the  Typographical  Union 
foiled  to  report  for  work  Dec. 
29,  at  the  Longview  Daily  News 
after  the  management  refused 
to  accept  "Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment,"  calling  for  an  hour¬ 
ly  wage  of  $2.10,  an  increase 
of  45  cents.  The  News  offered 
$2  for  the  first  six  months 
after  Oct.  1  and  $2.10  there¬ 
after.  The  News  last  week  had 
dropped  its  insistence  on  a 
written  contract. 


which  the  law  permits  giving 
the  union  all  of  the  security  it 
needs.  We  will  not  enter  into 
agreements  under  the  table  to 
violate  the  law.  We  will  do 
anything  which  can  be  done 
under  the  law  to  protect  the 
union  in  the  legitimate  security 
which  it  wants. 

The  committee's  chairman. 
Rep.  Thomas  Owens  (R.,  Ill.), 
told  Bassett  he  believed  “the 
newspapers  are  being  properly 
advised”  in  their  stand  under 
the  law  and  the  committee  in¬ 
tended  to  inquire  into  whether 
a  “good  union”  like  the  ITU  is 
being  used  “for  the  purpose  of 
kiUing  the  law.” 

pwens  interrupted  Bassett's 
reaitation  of  ITU  postcard  bul¬ 
letins  and  other  instructions  to 
local  unions  with  this  query: 
"On  all  this,  are  you  reading 
what  the  international  is  telling 
the  local  to  do  before  they  ever 
enter  into  any  bargaining  nego¬ 
tiations  whatever?” 

“Exactly,  sir,”  Bassett  re¬ 
plied. 

Owens  wanted  to  know  if  this 
had  been  the  practice  in  the 
past,  and  Bassett  declared  “the 
local  unions  have,  by  and  large, 
been  autonomous  and  free  to 
bargain  as  they  saw  fit;  except 
where  they  may  by  occasional 
general  law,  passed  by  them¬ 
selves  in  convention,  mandated 
themselves  that  they  had  to  ask 
for  certain  things.” 

Union  to  Apply  'Heat' 

While  the  committee's  hear¬ 
ings  continued,  John  J.  Pilch, 
president  of  Local  16,  ITU,  told 
a  meeting  of  strikers  that  “be¬ 
ginning  the  first  of  the  year,  we 
really  are  going  to  put  the  heat 
on.” 

It  was  intimated  that  the  ITU 
contemplates  a  stoppage  by 
printers  in  Chicago  commercial 
shops  and  also  by  members  of 
the  Mailers  Union,  affiliated 
with  ITU.  before  Jan.  15.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  expired. 

Such  a  walkout,  it  was  fig¬ 
ured,  would  cripple  the  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  by  “cold  type”  methods. 
“We're  going  to  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  publishers  from  selling 
them,”  Pilch  declared. 

Strikers  received  increased 
benefits  this  week,  married  men 
getting  $60  a  week  and  single 
men  $40,  the  amounts  being  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  their  $100 
weekly  wage  demand,  rather 
than  on  the  old  sca.e  of  $85.50. 

Mayor  Martin  H.  Kennelly  an¬ 
nounced  his  efforts  to  mediate 
had  failed. 

Bassett  pointed  out  that  “the 
issue  is  whether  the  unions  and 
the  publishers  shall  have  nor¬ 
mal,  full  time  agreements,  or 
whether  the  publishers  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  a  situation  under 
which  there  would  be  conniv¬ 
ance  with  the  union  to  beat  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

He  disputed  the  statement  of 
Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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CONDITIONS  y  EMPLOYMENT 

So  uofo  others  ao  Joo  haPe 
^hcm  S*  - 


MANAGEMENT'S  CONDITIONS 


This  placard  hangs  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News  in  place  of  a  "Conditions  of  Employment"  form 
presented  by  the  typographical  union.  The  papers  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  regularly  since  union  printers  walked  out. 


Stiles  Hires  Sorace 
As  Mechanical  Chief 


JOSEPH  F.  SORACE.  vyidely 

known  in  the  field  of  printing 
education,  resigned  this  week 
as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Printing  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  to  become  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y. )  Nas- 
sau-Review  Star,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher. 

Sorace  began  his  new  duties 
immediately  in  the  newspaper 
plant  where  newly-trained 
printers  have  been  getting  out 
the  editions  regularly  since 
composing  room  members  of 
the  Typographical  Union  went 
on  strike  last  Nov.  10. 

About  30  years  ago,  Sorace 
had  an  interest  in  two  weeklies 
in  Rockville  Center,  his  home¬ 
town.  He  moved  to  New  York 
City  as  an  executive  in  printing 
plants,  then  went  upstate,  be¬ 
coming  a  teacher  at  the  old  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing. 
His  wife  also  has  been  a  printer. 

At  a  continuation  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  his  charges  against  the 
union  for  refusing  to  negotiate 
a  new  contract,  Stiles  testified 
he  had  hired  35  men  and  women 
from  a  group  of  about  75  ex- 
GIs,  Wacs  and  Waves  who  an¬ 
swered  ads  at  the  time  of  the 
printer’s  stoppage. 

Trenton  Times  Gave  Help 

The  10  "most  likely”  candi¬ 
dates  for  printer  jobs,  Stiles 
told  NLRB  Examiner  Peter  F. 
Ward,  were  sent  to  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  plant  for  training 
under  supervision  of  Don  John¬ 
son.  Times  production  manager. 
Stiles  also  said  he  had  borrowed 
a  machinist  from  the  Times, 
which  has  operated  an  open 
shop  since  union  printers 
walked  out  two  years  ago. 

The  Review-Star  spent  about 
$18,000  for  emergency  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  Vari-typers,  type¬ 
writer  keyboards  for  line  com¬ 
posing  machines,  and  electric 
typewriters,  Stiles  related.  Most 
of  this  equipment  has  since  been 
abandoned.  The  typewriter 
keyboards,  he  said,  were  flown 
to  Long  Island  from  California. 


Before  the  strike.  Stiles  testi¬ 
fied  under  cross-examination  by 
Allan  F.  Perl,  attorney  for  Lo¬ 
cal  915  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  employed  31  printers; 
today  its  composing  room  force 
numbers  50. 

After  the  publisher  had  named 
Arthur  C.  Hodges  as  editor  and 
secretary  of  the  Daily  Review 
Corp..  Perl  asked  him  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  duties  of  the  editor. 

“He  has  charge  of  the  content 
and  makeup  of  the  editorial 
page,”  Stiles  replied. 

Perl  wanted  to  know  if  that 
meant  the  editor  arranged  the 
type. 

"Oh.  no,”  said  Stiles.  “He 
doe.sn't  put  type  in  the  page — 
except  since  Nov.  10.” 

It  was  brought  out  in  this 
questioning  that  Stiles  used  ap¬ 
proximate  figures  in  his  direct 
testimony  concerning  income 
and  expense  of  the  corporation. 
He  had  stated,  under  examina¬ 
tion  by  NLRB  Attorney  Jerome 
R.  Macht.  that  gross  revenue  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  ex¬ 
penses  by  $100,000.  He  re¬ 
vised  that  figure  this  week  to 
be  “approximately  $60,000.” 

Relating  his  duties  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  Stiles  told  how  he  usu¬ 
ally  suggests  25  to  30  stories 
daily  for  the  staff  to  work  on 
and  gives  ideas  for  15  to  20 
features  a  month. 

“Do  you  read  the  Review- 
Star  every  day?”  Perl  asked. 

“Yes.  I  do,”  said  Stiles.  “And 
25  to  30  other  newspapers — that 
is,  prior  to  Nov.  10.” 

Denies  Paper  Is  for  Sale 

“Is  the  Review-Star  now  up 
for  sale?”  the  union  attorney 
inquired,  explaining  he  wanted 
to  know  “if  there  would  be  an 
employer  to  bargain  with  in 
the  event  the  Board  issues  such 
an  order.” 

“It  is  not,”  Stiles  replied  em¬ 
phatically.  He  had  previously 
testified  he  owns  all  of  the 
common  stock  and  $350,000 
worth  of  debentures  are  held  by 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Press  Photography  Course 
Recommended  to  Schools 

Veteran  Lensman  Discusses 
Basic  Requisites  of  'Profession' 

By  William  C.  Eckenberg 
Staif  Photographer.  New  York  Times 

(Part  of  an  address  given  before  the  Journalism  Teachers'  con¬ 
vention  Dec.  29  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Eckenberg  is  chairman  of 
the  NPPA’s  educational  committee.) 


THE  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  as  a  body 
of  professional  news  photogra¬ 
phers  represent¬ 
ing  in  their 
daily  work  the 
leading  newspa 
pers  and  photo 
wire  services  of 
America,  is  ex 
tremely  inter- 
ested  in  improv 
ing  the  general 
s  t  a  nd  a  rds  of 
photo  journal¬ 
ism.  It  has  a 
great  interest  in 
the  calibre  and  Eckenberg 
course  content 

of  instruction  given  to  students 
planning  such  a  career. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  is  working 
toward  the  time  when  it  will 
be  able  to  provide  such  assis 
tance  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
teachers  of  journalism.  It  hopes 
.soon  to  be  able  to  consult  with 
them  on  request  in  planning 
their  courses  of  study  as  they 
affect  photo  journalism. 

It  hopes  to  be  able  to  lend 
exhibits  of  outstanding  work  in 
press  photography  to  various 
departments  of  journalism  in 
the  schools  and  colleges.  It 
plans  to  assist,  when  this  is  de¬ 
sired.  in  arranging  for  the  guest 
appearances  of  top  flight  news 
cameramen. 

The  Educational  Committee  is 
composed  of  both  news  reel  and 
still  photographers.  A  survey 
made  by  this  Committee  reveals 
that  only  a  few  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  including  short  courses  in 
press  photography  in  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  curricula.  We  believe 
more  Schools  of  Journalism 
.'hould  include  such  courses.  At 
least  that  would  be  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  and  would 
bring  these  schools  up-todate 
with  modern  journalistic  trends. 

Required  Qualiiications 

I  would  like  to  submit  for 
your  consideration,  before  we 
discuss  the  training  of  press 
photographers,  a  brief  outline 
of  what  the  NPPA  believes 
should  be  required  qualifications 
in  a  new  photographer. 

He  must  be  observing,  and 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  new.s 
picture  possibilities.  He  must 
have  un.imited  patience.  He 
must  know  how  to  handle  peo 
pie.  how  to  anticipate  his  pic¬ 
tures.  how  to  work  under  pres¬ 
sure  without  blowing  up.  have 
a  good  understanding  of  new.s 


values.  He  must  recognize  the 
"Story"  in  a  picture  when  he 
sees  it.  He  must  know  how  to 
plan  his  pictures.  And  he  can't 
make  mistakes  for  he  seldom 
gets  a  second  chance  at  that 
fleeting  image. 

In  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  news  photography  I 
have  learned  to  realize  that  my 
colleagues  are  men  who  possess 
a  great  deal  of  professional 
pride.  I  dare  say  it  is  the  equal 
of  that  displayed  by  our  valued 
friends  and  teammates,  the  re 
porters.  We  are  a  clannish  lot 
and  often  go  to  extremes  to  aid 
a  brother  photographer,  or  re 
porter,  when  he  needs  help.  At 
the  same  time  news  photogra¬ 
phy  is  highly  competitive  and 
many  times  it  develops  into  a 
survival  of  the  fittest  on  an 
important  story. 

Complete  Course  Urged 

There  can  be  several  ap 
proaches  to  teaching  news  pho¬ 
tography.  It  can  be  a  basic 
course,  a  fundamental  course,  a 
short  course  or  a  complete 
course.  The  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  ad¬ 
vocates  a  complete  course  in 
news  photography,  one  that 
takes  into  consideration  its 
many  phases;  camera  and  dark 
room  techniques,  lighting,  as¬ 
signment  procedure,  etc.  We 
believe  the  complete  course  is 
by  far  the  best,  but  it  will  cost 
money  since  it  is  extremely  es 
.sential  to  be  well  equipped  with 
camera-s.  enlargers  and  dark 
room  space. 

Every  photographer  should  be 
trained  to  handle  any  assign 
ment  or  any  darkroom  problem 
he  encounters.  This  calls  for 
complete  mastery  of  the  me 
chanics  of  photography  and  lots 
of  practice. 

The  NPPA  recommends  that, 
wherever  possible,  the  instruc 
tor  be  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  in  press  photogra 
phy.  Experiences  relating  to  the 
problem.s  being  discussed  are 
very  helpful,  providing  they  are 
not  merely  anecdotes,  but  les¬ 
sons. 

For  example  I  have  often 
spoken  about  the  masterful  cov 
erage  of  the  Hindenburg  exp  o 
sion  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  There 
were  newsreel  and  still  photog 
raphers  from  New  York,  Phila 
delphia  and  New  Jersey  at  the 
scene  The  majority  of  them 
were  veteran  cameramen. 
Every  one  of  them  did  a  mag 
nificent  job  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulty  and  more  important 


still,  terrific  emotional  strain, 
and  personal  danger. 

Photographer  Sam  Myers,  who 
at  the  time  represented  the  New 
'York  Times  Wide  World  Photos 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bureau,  sup¬ 
plied  the  finest  lesson  in  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  and  clear  think 
ing  during  the  coverage  of  the 
disaster. 

He  told  me  that  just  after  the 
airship  had  burst  into  flames  he 
had  been  struck  by  one  of  the 
landing  cables  and  knocked  to 
the  ground.  He  was  slightly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  force  of  the  blow 
and  his  camera  was  damaged. 
But  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
proceeded  to  shoot  pictures.  At 
the  same  time  another  photogra¬ 
pher  yelled  a  warning  that  they 
had  better  get  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Myers  replied.  "Steady  now 
— just  stand  still  and  shoot." 
Here  was  a  man  about  to  lose 
his  nerve,  being  held  in  control 
by  a  veteran  photographer. 

Myers  did  a  remarkable  job 
of  shooting  pictures.  He  was 
using  a  Speed  Graphic  camera, 
with  his  camera  case  slung  over 
his  shoulder.  When  the  fire 
started  he  made  a  picture  on 
one  side  of  a  film  holder,  and 
instead  of  turning  the  holder 
around  to  use  the  unexposed 
side,  he  threw  it  to  the  ground 
and  reached  for  another  holder 
in  his  camera  case.  He  kept  re¬ 
peating  the  performance,  pump¬ 
ing  pictures  as  fast  as  he  could 
operate  until  he  had  made  10 
pictures  during  the  peak  of  the 
blaze.  He  then  picked  up  the 
holders  lying  on  the  ground  and 
got  away  fast.  He  recovered  all 
but  one,  which  was  the  first  one 
he  had  made  while  the  ship  was 
still  on  an  even  keel  and  there¬ 
fore  his  least  valuable  shot. 

Clear  Thinking.  Fast  Action 

Students  have  asked  why  he 
did  not  use  both  sides  of  each 
fi.m  holder.  When  making  pic 
tures  under  great  pressure,  there 
is  danger  of  double  exposing 
film.  It's  better  to  waste  film 
than  ruin  a  shot  or  lose  speed. 
Valuable  time  can  be  lost  in 
checking  to  see  if  both  films 
have  been  exposed. 

The  lessons  we  learn  from  this 
performance  is  the  need  for 
clear  thinking  and  automatic  ac 
tion  when  we  are  under  pres 
sure.  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Myers  must  have  planned  many 
times  in  advance  for  just  such 
an  emergency  should  he  ever 
encounter  it. 

Advance  planning  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  news  photography, 
especially  in  the  coverage  of 
feature  assignments  by  the  daily 
press.  There  is  seldom  time  for 
advance  research.  On  the  other 
hand,  magazines  with  far  away 
deadlines  do  a  very  elaborate 
job  in  advance  planning  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  .series  of  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  Researchers  scout  all  the 
picture  possibilities  ahead  of 
time.  Then  follow  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  script  for  the  photog 
rapher  s  guidance. 


Picturing  Since  '16 

William  C.  Eckenberg.  chair¬ 
man  oi  the  educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Nationol  Press 
Photographers  Association,  is 
a  staff  photographer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  teaches  press 
photography  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  oi 
Journalism  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  oi  Trustees  oi  the 
Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation  oi  New  York.  He  began 
his  camera  career  in  1916  as 
a  commercial  photographer. 
In  1920  he  joined  the  old  Vita- 
graph  Company  as  a  camera¬ 
man,  and  in  1929  he  went  to 
the  Times  staff.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  an  instructor 
in  photography  ior  (he  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps.  _ 


In  daily  press  picture  cover 
age,  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  list  all  the  picture  possi¬ 
bilities  I  hope  to  find  on  the  as¬ 
signment.  Consultation  with  the 
editor  for  his  viewpoint  on  story 
treatment  is  also  most  helpful. 
An  on-the^pot  survey  of  the 
story  location  brings  additional 
picture  possibilities  to  light. 
Out  of  all  this  pre-thinking  will 
certainly  come  the  desired  pic¬ 
tures. 

What  Should  Be  Taught 

This  practical  example  illus¬ 
trates,  perhaps,  why  every  press 
photography  course  should  start 
with  an  orientation  lecture. 
This  ought  to  include  a  thor¬ 
ough  briefing  in  camera  tech¬ 
nique  aiming  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  in  handling  equipment.  It 
would  be  well  to  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  too  involved  in  lens  optics. 
For  orientation  purposes,  the 
wide  angle  regular  and  long  fo 
cal  length  lenses  and  their  pur¬ 
poses  could  be  stressed. 

Darkroom  practice  is  very  im 
portant  and  students  should  be 
taught  to  be  meticulous,  de 
veloping  negatives  with  the  ut 
most  care  should  be  stressed, 
applying  particular  attention  to 
temperature  control  of  chem¬ 
icals. 

The  chemistry  of  photography 
ought  to  be  kept  basic.  Manu¬ 
facturers  supply  us  with  excel¬ 
lently  prepared  chemicals  for 
every  need  but  students  should 
know  the  structure  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  various  chemical  in¬ 
gredients  they  use  in  photogra¬ 
phy. 

A  critique  of  negatives  is  im¬ 
portant.  Projection  of  the  neg 
atives  on  a  screen  for  criticism 
and  discussion  is  a  good  plan. 
Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  criticize  their  own  work. 
Negatives  may  also  be  .studied 
for  various  degrees  of  contrast 
for  printing  while  on  the  screen. 

Pictures  That  Tell  Story 

Proper  use  of  correction  filters 
is  important.  How  to  make  pic 
tures  that  tell  their  own  story 
should  be  a  must.  Posing  and 
arranging  subject  matter  to 
stress  the  center  of  interest 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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J.  B.  Collins  autographs  the 
10,000th  copy  of  his  book,  ’Ten¬ 
nessee  Snake  Handlers,"  which 
deals  with  snake  cults  in  the 
South.  The  author  is  a  reporter 
on  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 

News-Free  Press. 


Jorge  Kcduguin,  Tass  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  stops 
oH  in  New  York  City  on  his  way 
to  Moscow.  Reason:  diplomatic 
relations  between  Argentina  and 
Russia  have  been  severed. 


CITY  EDITOR — Paul  Schoenstein,  41,  became  head  man  on  the  city 
desk  of  the  New  York  Journal-American  in  1938,  after  having  held 
every  editorial  position  on  that  paper.  He  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  Journalism  for  a  reporting  feat  in  1944. 

{Third  in  a  series  by  Jim  Collings,  E&P  staff.) 


Charles  S.  Leong  is  back  in  this 
country  after  covering  UNRRA's 
rehabilitation  activities  in  China. 
He  spent  almost  two  years  there, 
working  as  a  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher.  Before  the  war  he  was 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Associated  Press  chief  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  Rex  Thomas  is 
shown  here  doing  a  story  on  the 
State  Legislature's  closing  1947 
session. 


Ed.  Shave,  outdoor  editor  of  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  receives 
a  new  car  and  a  shotgun  from  two  of  the  40,000  admirers  who 
honored  him  on  his  63rd  birthday. 


Not  so  long  ago  Mustafa  Uke  was 

<usigned  to  the  UN  sessions  for 

the  Turkish  Government.  Now  he 

is  recuperating  in  a  California 

soncitorium,  having  been  taken  ill  Getting  the  lowd< 

at  Lake  Success.  young 
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Journalism 
Parry  With 

Dwight  Bentel 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Increasing 

dependence  of  our  democratic 
institutions  and  national  secur¬ 
ity  on  an  effective  press  was  the 
recurring  theme  at  sessions  of 
college  journalism  teachers  here 
this  week. 

At  the  31st  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  and  27th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  partici¬ 
pants  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  heightened  responsibility 
of  newspapers  to  convey  to  their 
readers  information  adequate  to 
an  understanding  of  national 
and  international  affairs. 

Hutchins  Repeats  Charge 

Throughout  three  days  of 
symposiums  and  speeches  at¬ 
tended  by  156  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  a  consciousness  of 
the  vital  necessity  for  newspa¬ 
per  adequacy  shaped  analyses 
of  both  newspaper  and  teaching 
practices. 

Drama  attended  the  Tuesday 
session  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  critic 
of  schools  of  journalism.  He 
restated  to  educators  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  training  for 
journalism  as  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  “most”  schools  is  not 
a  legitimate  function  of  higher 
education. 

He  was  answered  principally 
by  J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the  Uni- 
versit.v  of  Minnesota,  who  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  “smearing  the  good 
name  of  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  by  using  hit-and-run  tactics 
common  to  the  sensational  jour¬ 
nalist.’ 

After  defending  against  some 
of  the  charges  leveled  at  his 
Commission’s  report,  Hutchins 
said; 

■  The  schools  have  undertaken 
to  prepare  men  and  women  for 
a  life  in  journalism,  and  that 
seems  at  the  present  time  to  in¬ 
volve  knowing  everything,  un¬ 
derstanding  everything,  and  in¬ 
terpreting  everything  to  every¬ 
body  everywhere  through  every 
medium  at  our  command. 

“Obviously  no  education  in 
any  usual  sense  prepares  any¬ 
body  for  such  tasks.  .  .  .’’ 

Called  Leader  of  Minority 

To  which  Gerald  replied: 

“It  is.  I  assume,  a  mark  of 
(Hutchins)  courage  that  he  has 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a  minority  faction  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education.  This  choice  has 
made  him  an  underdog  re¬ 
former  who  has  scored  successes 
in  many  limited  objectives 
while  losing  ground  steadily  in 
his  major  offensive.  In  terms  of 
journalism  he  has  won  many  a 
battle  but  stands  to  lose  the 
war.” 

“Hutchins’  main  objection  to 
education  for  journalism  is  that 
it  follows  practical  plans 
worked  out  on  a  pragmatic 
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Teachers 

Hutchins 

basis  combining  broad  liberal 
arts  training  with  some  profes¬ 
sional  instruction,”  said  Gerald. 

“He  has  warred  to  prevent 
the  evolution  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  patterns  which  utilize 
the  best  aspects  of  liberal  in 
combination  with  direct  prep¬ 
aration  for  life. 

“The  first  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  was  established  nearly  40 
years  ago  and  few  of  us  here 
can  take  either  blame  or  credit 
for  the  original  patterns.  We 
have  approved  these  patterns, 
however,  insofar  as  they  in¬ 
corporate  basic  training  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  sciences 
with  some  professional  courses 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  which  teach 
basic  techniques  of  writing  and 
editing  material  for  use  in  mass 
communications  media. 

‘We  Don't  Aim  to  Please' 

“We  reaffirm  today  the  belief 
that  material  from  the  liberal 
arte  is  made  useful  mainly  by 
being  discussed  in  the  context 
of  the  modern  world  problems 
with  which  the  journalist  deals 
as  reporter  and  editor. 

“Mr.  Hutchins  has  character¬ 
ized  our  system  as  shady,  even 
though  it  follows  the  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  President 
Truman's  Commission  on  High¬ 
er  Elducation  whose  members 
include  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  I  suppose  his 
attitude  is  derived  from  his  de¬ 
termination  to  force  exclusion 
of  practical  education  from  the 
liberal  arts  coLege.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  the  schools  of  journalism 
as  a  whole  have  not  yet  success¬ 
fully  worked  out  a  method  of 
Education  which  pleases  Mr. 
Hutchins.  Let  us  reassure  him 
on  this  point:  We  do  not  at  this 
time  intend  to  please  him.” 

First ‘day  and  a  half  of  the 
convention  was  conducted  by 
AATJ  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Marcus  M.  Wilkerson  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  and 
featured  a  symposium  on  ‘"The 
Postwar  Challenge  to  Freedom 
of  the  Press.” 

See  No  Threat  to  Freedom 
Newspaper  participants  in 
the  symposium  saw  no  immedi¬ 
ate  or  pressing  danger  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Ralph  W.  Page  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  Washington 
Bureau  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley. 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Newsweek,  agreed  that  “to 
all  practical  purposes  the 
American  press  is  free,  and  that 
freedom  is  not  now  seriously 
threatened  from  any  source.” 

They  agreed  also  that  the 
trend  toward  newspaper  con¬ 
solidation  and  single-newspaper 
communities  is  not  cause  for 
alarm. 

“This  disaster  is  largely  im¬ 
aginary,”  declared  Page,  who 
Icited  impediments  abroad  to 
free  international  news  ex¬ 


change — blocking  of  news  chan¬ 
nels,  foreclosure  of  news  at  its 
sources,  government  censorship, 
favoritism  or  denial  of  access  to 
communication  facilities  —  as 
offering  more  real  and  immedi¬ 
ate  problems. 

"The  responsible  newspapers 
are  not  now  concerned  with 
domestic  alarms,”  Page  said. 
“■They  are  concerned  with  im¬ 
proving  and  expanding  the 
truthful,  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
telligent  account  of  the  day’s 
events,  which  is  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  people's  right  to 
know  and  understand  our  con¬ 
tracting  world.” 

“For  this  purpose,”  he  said, 
“they  urge  the  citizens,  and 
through  them  the  government, 
to  support  and  promote  the 
necessary  constructive  policies 
in  our  foreign  relations  to  make 
free  international  news  ex¬ 
change  a  reality.” 

Not  Alarmed  by  Monopolies 

Referring  to  the  Luce-Hutch- 
ins  Freedom  of  the  Press  report, 
Lindley  discounted  the  danger 
of  “a  few  trends  which  some 
have  found  alarming.” 

The  “shrinking  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers  result¬ 
ing  even  in  many  large  cities  in 
newspaper  monopolies”  he  did 
not  find  cause  for  alarm. 

“Some  of  these  local  monopo¬ 
lies  publish  good  newspapers, 
some  indifferent  or  bad  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

“A  community  is  no  worse 
served  by  one  poor  newspaper 
than  by  two  or  three  poor  ones. 

“Ck)mpetition  is  supposed  to 
produce  better  results.  But  in 
the  local  newspaper  field  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  always  resulted 
in  a  better-informed  public.  It 
often  has  encouraged  sensation¬ 
alism  and  the  multiplication  of 
features  designed  to  entertain, 
divert  or  lull  the  mind  rather 
than  better  reporting  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news.  Many  of 
the  communities  with  newspa¬ 
per  monopolies  seem  fairly  well 
served.  Many  of  these  monopo¬ 
lists  seem  to  me  to  have  recog¬ 
nized,  at  least  up  to  a  point,  their 
obligations  to  serve  as  common 
carriers  not  only  of  news  but  of 
opinion. 

“The  trend  toward  local 
monopolies  could  be  carried 
even  farther,  I  think,  without 
serious  consequences  —  and  if 
the  right  newspapers  survived, 
with  real  benefit  to  the  public.” 

Many  Other  Channels 

“The  trend  toward  local 
monopolies  would  be  more 
dangerous  potentially  than  it  is 
if  there  were  not  so  many  other 
channels  through  which  news 
and  opinion  can  be  obtained  by 
the  public;  the  radio,  television, 
the  weekly  news  magazines  and 
the  non-fiction  periodical  press 
generally,  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets. 

“The  tendency  of  the  press — 
not  only  the  local  press  but 
much  of  the  national  press — to 
favor  the  business  man’s  view¬ 
point  has  been  widely  com¬ 
mented  upon.  What  the  late 
William  Allen  White  said  on 
this  subject  was  essentially 
true.  But  there  has  been,  I 
think,  a  pronounced  and  steady 
trend  toward  more  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  news  involving  con- 
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Simulated  Snow 
Too  Realistic 

San  Francisco — ^Using  shaved 
ice  and  blowers,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  tried  to  rival  New 
York’s  big  snowfall  at  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  here  Dec.  30.  The  affair 
drew  thousands. 

Police,  cameramen,  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  James  Nutter 
were  among  snowball  targets. 
The  News  said  the  program  was 
cancelled  because  of  the  unan¬ 
ticipated  size  of  the  crowd  and 
the  oversize  barrage  of  snow¬ 
balls.  Lawn  sprinklers  were 
turned  on  to  disperse  the  throng. 

troversies  between  various  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  and  political  par¬ 
ties.” 

The  “common”  reporter, 
called  the  “Footsoldier  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Journalism,”  by  John  M. 
McCullough  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  came  into  his  own  at 
the  sessions. 

McCullough,  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
for  “outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  during  the  year  1946  in 
the  field  of  general  reporting" 
and  whose  assignments  in  1946 
included  the  Bikini  bomb  tests, 
declared  “journalism,  too,  has 
entered  an  atomic  age.” 

“A  reporter  today  is  under 
terrific  responsibility  of  being 
sure  that  what  he  is  saying  is, 
by  the  light  God  gave  him  to 
see  the  objective  truth.” 

Release  Jam  Assailed 

James  B.  Reston,  Washington 
correspondent  for  New  York 
Times,  charged  the  government 
with  inept  handling  of  news, 
and  warned  that  “we  can  talk 
all  we  like  about  the  responsi 
bilities  of  the  press,  but  unless 
we  have  better  handling  of  news 
at  its  source  we  cannot  have 
proper  presentation  in  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

He  called  “criminal  negli¬ 
gence”  the  manner  in  which  the 
Marshall  Report  had  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  State  Department, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  was 
a  glut  of  news  from  other 
sources 

“The  last  barriers  agaipst  in¬ 
terpretative  reporting  are  being 
torn  down  in  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital,”  Reston  declared.  “Today 
Washington  correspondents  have 
more  opinions  and  are  express¬ 
ing  them  in  their  releases  more 
than  ever  before.” 

Wolseley  Elected 

AATJ  elected  Roland  E.  Wol¬ 
seley,  Syracuse  University,  to 
the  presidency  for  1948.  Henry 
E.  Birdsong,  'Temple  University, 
succeeded  Charles  E.  Bounds, 
University  of  Alabama,  as  vice- 
president:  and  Elmer  E.  Beth. 
University  of  Kansas.  was 
named  secretary  -  treasurer,  re¬ 
placing  Norval  Niel  Luxon  of 
Ohio  State. 

Proposals  for  a  combination 
of  the  present  three  journalism 
organizations  into  one  over-all 
group  were  discussed  by  Frank 
L.  Mott,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Appointment  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SIC  GLORIA  TRANSIT  MUNDI 

Carffill.  Central  Press  Assn. 


FATHER,  DEAR  FATHER 

Mergen.  Afiami  (Fla.)  Xe^rs 


Storm  Sales  Hold  Up 
On  Aching  Backs 


"NEITHER  rain  nor  snow  .  .  .” 

and  the  rest  of  the  Post  Office 
slogan  belonged  properly  to 
New  York  City  newspapers  on 
the  three  snowy  days  after 
Christmas. 

Confronted  by  a  26-inch  snow¬ 
fall,  circulation  departments 
went  to  work  on  a  ’round-the 
clock  schedule  and  distributed 
from  60*:;  to  90'';  of  their  nor 
mal  orders  on  the  first  day  of 
the  blockade.  By  Sunday  most 
of  the  newspapers  had  near¬ 
normal — or  better  than  normal 
—circulation. 

The  backs  of  circulation  men. 
trucks,  trains,  even  sleds  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle’s  delivery  boys, 
helped  to  get  papers  to  readers, 
many  of  whom  never  tried  to 
get  to  their  offices. 

“Most  of  our  problem  was 
solved  when  our  routemen 
found  their  way  to  the  garage 
to  get  out  cars.”  declared  PiVf's 
circulation  manager,  Harry 
Feldman. 

Because  the  men  might  not 
be  able  to  make  the  round  trip 
again,  the  newspaper  bedded 
down  the  circulation  staff  in  dis¬ 
pensaries  or  hotels.  The  alter¬ 
native  showed  up  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  World-Telegram 
mailers  who  were  off  duty  Sat¬ 
urday  and  took  13V^  hours  to 
reach  home  after  leaving  the 
newspaper's  plant  Friday. 

Circulation  staff's  greeted  the 
storm’s  challenge  with  varied 
attitudes. 

World-Telegram's  circulation 
manager,  A.  D.  Wallace,  said: 

“I've  been  35  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  this  is 
the  worst  I've  ever  been 
through!” 

William  B.  Schleigh,  Times 
circulation  head,  declared: 

“It’s  just  another  bad  day. 
Most  newspaper  people  have  it 
too  damn  easy  these  days.” 


Schleigh  had  to  come  back 
from  a  southern  vacation. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Richard  Pinkham, 
described  the  more  or  less  typ 
leal  problems  that  had  to  be 
met  First,  trucks  were  sealed  in 
their  garages.  When  they  had 
been  shoveled  free,  there  were 
no  cleared  streets  to  the  news 
paper  plant.  Of  27  H-T  trucks 
ordered  for  Friday  night.  22 
showed  up.  On  Saturday  night 
only  42  out  of  58  reached  the 
paper's  slips. 

A  suburban  sales  manager. 
N.  J.  Priory,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  HT  distribution.  Rid¬ 
ing  on  a  truck  that  backed  up 
almost  more  than  it  went  for¬ 
ward.  he  reached  Mt.  "Vernon, 
a  suburb,  after  a  six-hour  trip. 

There  he  discovered  that  an 
ambulance  had  been  able  to 
travel  from  Greenwich,  Conn., 
to  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  and  de¬ 
ciding  a  news  truck  could  do 
the  same,  arranged  for  readers 
from  Mt.  Vernon  to  Stamford  to 
get  papers. 

Regular  edition  schedules 
were  forgotten  at  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  but  circulation  men  re¬ 
ported  demand  heavy  whenever 
papers  reached  the  “right  place.” 

The  Sun  ran  most  of  its  reg¬ 
ular  editions,  according  to  James 
E.  Hasenack,  circulation  man 
a^er.  but  did  not  try  to  deliver 
all  the  editions  to  all  dealers 
that  were  covered. 

Afternoon  papers  made  good 
use  of  the  subways  for  distribu 
tion,  by  special  permission  of 
city  authorities. 

A  Brooklyn  Eagle  driver. 
Jo.seph  Peluso,  set  out  at  10:30 
a  m.  Friday,  delivered  his  or¬ 
ders  and  started  back  for  a  new 
load  but  got  stuck.  They  dug 
him  out  the  next  morning  where 
he  had  slept  in  his  truck  and 
he  was  back  to  the  paper  at  8:30 


a.  m.  for  his  Saturday  loads. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Evening 
News  published  one  “Blizzard 
Edition”  and  concentrated  on 
getting  the  full  coverage  and 
special  pictures  of  the  storm  in 
it  to  readers. 

Approximately  one-third  off 
on  its  early  Saturday  distribu¬ 
tion.  the  New  York  Mirror  made 
what  one  of  its  executives  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  very  quick  come¬ 
back”  for  a  normal  Sunday  dis¬ 
tribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  emer¬ 
gency.  the  New  York  News  re¬ 
ported  distribution  off  800,000, 
but  onlv  275.000  o'ff  by  Sunday. 

The  only  paper  delivering  di¬ 
rect  to  outlving  suburbs,  it 
reached  all  points  with  the  aid  of 
such  drivers  as  Tommy  Ryan, 
whose  two  days  of  continuous 
fight  with  the  snowdrifts  made 
a  feature  story.  Tommy  made 
deliveries,  marked  out  sheets 
for  some  75.000  papers,  drove, 
dug  and  pu.shed  his  truck 
around  on  deliveries  to  New 
Jersey  from  3:40  am.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Saturday,  then  started  over 
again  on  another  suburban  trip. 

The  Journal- American  was 
able  to  reach  all  main  arteries, 
according  to  Hugh  Smith,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  reported 
90';  delivery  of  a  single  edi¬ 
tion  Friday  and  better  Saturday 
with  two  editions,  Sunday  100'; . 

The  Post,  “greatly  affected” 
Friday,  as  Circulation  Manager 
James  Getleson  reported,  re 
covered  for  its  big  Saturday  edi 
tion  up  to  80  or  85'";  of  normal 
distribution,  and  was  back  to 
normal  Monday.  With  carrier 
distribution,  the  Bronx  Home 
News  weathered  the  storm  in 
far  better  condition,  he  said. 

New  York  City's  newspapers 
were  affected  little  by  the  re¬ 
cord  snowstorm,  so  far  as  their 
advertising  volume  was  con 
cerned.  Only  some  2  or  3%  of 
the  linage,  on  the  average,  was 
cancelled  by  stores  because  of 
travel  conditions.  And  in  most 
cases  this  copy,  which  was 
pulled  from  the  Sunday  editions, 
ran  Monday  and  Tuesday  after 


SANTA  WAS  HERE 

Lambsrt,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate. 

the  city  had  made  considerable 
headway  in  digging  itself  out. 

Among  the  newspapers’  typi¬ 
cal  experiences,  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  had  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  cut  out 
of  its  Sunday  edition,  but  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  it  was  back  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  E&P  was  told. 

In  the  case  of  the  Times,  only 
one  store  reduced  its  space  con¬ 
siderably,  while  others  cut  a 
few  lines.  Altogether,  it  was 
stated,  the  loss  was  below  2%. 

The  few  space  cuts  made  by 
Sunday  Mirror  advertisers  were 
cordially  welcomed,  E&P  was 
told,  because  the  newspaper 
had  already  decided  to  pull  out 
eight  pages.  The  purpose  was 
to  get  the  edition  off  the  press 
earlier  than  usual  so  that  de¬ 
liveries  could  be  made  on  time. 

The  Sunday  News  lost  “not  a 
line,”  for  the  simple  reason 
that  forms  closed  Friday  night, 
before  the  full  force  of  the 
storm  had  become  apparent. 

For  the  most  part,  the  white 
after-Christmas  came  too  late  to 
have  much  effect  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  had  already  slackened 
off  in  its  usual  post  holiday 
manner.  However,  most  of  the 
stores  followed  the  practice  in 
effect  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  running  clearance  sales 
immediately  after  Christmas. 
Before  the  war  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  hold  off  on  clearances 
unti.  after  New  Year's  Day. 

Some  stores  capitalized  on  the 
weather  by  running  snow-boot 
and  ski  promotions.  In  some 
cases  the  ads  were  hurriedly 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  in 
others  they  were  in  type  wait¬ 
ing  for  just  such  an  event. 

And,  storm  or  no  storm,  the 
usual  appeals  to  sun-followers 
were  numerous  in  the  Sunday 
papers.  Bathing  suits,  sport 
clothes  and  fishing  equipment 
were  as  much  in  evidence  as 
snow-boots  and  skis. 

A  novel  twist  was  provided  by 
George  Haiss  Manufacturing 
Co.  which  on  Monday  advertised 
the  Haiss  Snow  Loader — “doing 
the  work  of  80  men  .  .  .  faster.” 
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Everyone’s  an  Artist 
Down  at  N-E’s  House 


By  James  L  Collings 

THERE’S  something  about  these 
advertising  people! 

Account  executives,  media- 
men,  vicepresidents,  production 
men,  researchers,  copywriters, 
artists.  All  of  them.  They  work 
in  ideas,  in  fancy,  in  satisfying 
the  public. 

Beautiful  Girls 

They  meet  deadlines,  persuade 


clients,  compose  singing  com 
mercials,  go  research  crazy, 
draw  beautiful  girls  and  write 
con^ncing  prose.  All  day  long 
they  do  these  things. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
thf^  creative  cups  still  as  po¬ 
tent  as  a  New  Year's  toast,  they 
go  home  and  think  up  new  ideas 
and  they  author  books  and 
they  become  musicians  and  they 
sculpt  and  they  paint. 

Nowhere  in  the  advertising 
world  is  this  extracurricular 
talent  in  painting  more  in  evi 
dence  than  down  at  Newell- 
Emmett’s,  of  Big  Town,  the 
town  recently  snow-blanketed 
by  25.8. 

Oh  sure,  in  the  other  agencies 
the  hucksters  have  their  sprees 
in  ideas,  books  and  music.  Many 
of  them  are  fine  artists,  too. 

But  down  at  N-E's  damned 
near  everyone  is  a  painter  of 
some  sort.  They  have  their 
efforts  to  prove  it. 

Just  Painting 

And  that's  what  this  piece  is 
about  Today  the  concentration 
here  is  on  painting.  No  books, 
no  music,  no  sculpting.  Just 
painting. 

Our  story  is  about  25  artists 
and  Bob  Tompkins.  It's  about 
oils  and  watercolors  and  tem¬ 


peras  and  pastels  and  artistic 
temperament  and  surrealism 
and  the  office  boy  who  thought 
his  paintings  were  not  good 
enough  to  be  hung,  but  were. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  a  rea¬ 
sonable  idea  to  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Well,  about  a  year  ago,  Bob. 
handsome  and  24  and  an  assist¬ 
ant  art  director,  decided  it  was 


time  the  bullpen  crew  (younger 
artists)  in  the  agency  got  a 
break. 

Had  their  art  work  noticed  by 
the  senior  art  directors,  of 
which  there  are  eight.  Were 
promoted  to  better  things. 

So  he  tried  to  organize  one- 
man  shows  in  the  office,  but 
the  deal  fell  through  faster  than 
that  Russian  can  say  no. 

Bob.  a  veteran  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  wasn't  discouraged. 
He  still  believed  in  it,  and  so 
did  all  of  the  upstairs  partners. 

He  gave  it  a  new  twist.  He 
invited  the  whole  outfit  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  pictures.  This  mass 
appeal  to  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  alike  brought  all  easels  to 
the  fore. 

'Exotic*  Chickens 

Altogether,  46  paintings  by 
25  N-E  employes  came  in.  They 
depicted  war  scenes,  portraits  of 
sons  and  daughters,  landscapes. 
Coney  Island  (see  picture), 
tribal  dances,  hunting  scenes 
and  “exotic"  chickens  (by  a 
staffer  who  is  an  ex-Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  man.) 

Bob  screened  the  submissions. 
He  looked  over  work  by  Angel 
Velez.  Albert  Puntelli.  H.  Lea¬ 
vitt  Purdy.  Frank  Piliero. 
George  Durant.  Charles  Weh- 


ringer.  Reeve  Limeburner,  Al¬ 
fred  Conyers.  Irving  Seiden. 
Cyrus  Biscardi,  Ralph  Heinzer- 
ling,  Charles  Hagn,  Robert  R. 
Tompkins  (our  hero),  Norman 
Tate— 

And:  George  Flanagan.  Stan 
Lomas.  John  Forzaglia,  William 
Miller.  A1  Presser,  Joseph  Ta- 
rallo,  Eric  Gurney,  Paul  Hart¬ 
ley,  Nancy  Fast,  Shirley  Candee 
and  Glen  Ekstrom. 

The  artists,  representing  every 
department  but  media,  have  an 
average  of  two  pictures  apiece 
hung  in  N-E's  Art  Gallery, 

‘"This  is  our  first  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,”  Bob  said,  “and  we 
plan  to  hold  one  every  year 
during  Christmas  week.” 


He  added  that  the  project  has 
been  well  received.  There  has 
been  favorable  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  he  said,  and  outsiders 
have  been  impressed.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  ail,  it  has,  in  the, 
words  of  the  public  relations 
department,  “fostered  inter-de- 
partmental  relations  and  en 
couraged  talent  at  N-E's. 

Chuckle  with  Hangover 

Bob  laughed.  It's  really  a 
chuckle  with  a  hangover.  Sort 
of  uncertain. 

“You  know,  when  the  day 
came  to  hang  the  pictures,  tem¬ 
perament  flared  up. 

“Our  artists — certain  ones, 
that  is — weren’t  satisfied  writh 
the  positions  we  gave  them. 
No.  no.  no,  some  of  them  cried, 
not  there!  No  one  can  see  it 
there.  Put  it  over  here. 

“One  of  the  boys  took  his 
off  the  wall  in  high  temper  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  everyone  was 
poking  fun  at  it. 

“And  another  makes  us  put 
his  precious  pictures  in  the  safe 
every  night.” 

One  of  the  office  boys,  he 
said,  went  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  was  very  meek,  al¬ 
most  apologetic,  about  his  work. 

“It  was  mostly  amateurish,” 
Bob  recalls,  “but  I  was  quite 


surprised  to  find  that  an  oil  and 
a  tempera  were  good.  Those 
two  we  accepted.  Perhaps  some 
day  he’ll  be  up  in  our  depart 
ment.  who  knows.” 

Bob  is  neither  temperamental 
nor  meek.  He’s  a  bright  young 
fellow  w'ith  browm  hair  (reced¬ 
ing),  greenish  eyes  and  a  blond 
mustache.  He’s  sensitive  about 
that  mustache. 

“It's  my  wife’s  fault.”  he  said. 
“Blame  her,  and  don't  involve 
me.  She’s  the  one  who  likes 
it.” 

He  has  rosy  cheeks  and  his 
eyes  are  wide  and  deepset,  and 
he  arid  his  wife  and  two  sons 
live  in  Bronxville,  where  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school. 

His  grandfather  interested 
him  in  art.  When  he  was  at 
the  come-sit-on-my-knee  stage, 
he  copied  simple  drawings  that 
his  grandfather  made,  then.  In 
his  teens,  he  cartooned  in  the 
best  cartoon  style. 

In  Pratt  Institute  his  artistic 
bent  reached  maturity.  He  spent 
a  year  or  so  there,  war  came 
along,  he  Joirsed  the  Army,  saw 
the  hell  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  emerged  unscathed  as  a 
buck  sergeant  in  1945,  became 
soon  thereafter  a  member  of 
N-E's  bullpen,  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  four  months’ 
later. 

That  paragraph  is  Jerky  and 
covers  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  man's 
life.  But,  after  all,  going  from 
school  to  war  to  the  bullpen  in 
the  short  time  he  did  is  sudden 
and  disconcerting  too. 

Today’s  pattern  is  much 
smoother  for  Bob.  Besides  act¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  art  ex¬ 
hibit,  he  does  layouts  for  two  | 
accounts.  Holmes  &  Edwards  ' 
(silverware)  and  Proctor  Elec 
trie  Co.  He  averages  12  layouts 
a  week. 

The  rest  of  his  time  he  spends 
with  his  two  boys. 

“I’m  training  one  of  them  to 
be  an  All-American  halfback," 
he  said,  and  his  cheeks  became 
even  rosier  as  he  laughed. 

■ 

Litchfield  Wins  1947 
Public  Relations  Aivard 

Paul  Weeks  Litchfield,  chair-  i 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  1947 
Public  Relations  Award  for  U)« 
“greatest  contribution  during 
the  year,  through  public  rela 
tions,  to  the  national  welfare." 

Formal  presentation  will  be 
made  Feb.  3,  at  the  annual  din  , 
ner  of  the  National  Association 
of  Public  Relations  Counsel, 
Inc.,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York  City.  Earle  Ferris, 
president  of  the  association,  will 
make  the  award. 

Mr.  Litchfield  was  voted  the 
award  primarily  because  of  the 
sponsorship  by  his  company  of 
the  weekly  broadcast,  "The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.” 

Another  award  will  be  made 
to  Conger  Reynolds,  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  for  do¬ 
ing  the  most  to  improve  the 
techniques  and  applications  of 
public  relations  through  top 
flight  proficiency  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standpoint  during  the 
past  year.  Glenn  Griswold  and 
Denny  Griswold,  publishers  of 
Public  Relations  News,  were 
voted  a  special  award. 

for  January  3,  1948 
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In  this  br-r-r  weather.  Bob  and  Mrs.  Oleta  D’Ambry  look  at  George  Durant's  "Coney  Island  Beach". 
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WITH  POINT-OF-SALE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Your  advertisement  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will 
be  read  at  home  .  . .  where  purchases  are  actually  made 
by  thousands  of  families  in  the  famous  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market  (Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjoining  counties, 
with  l4l*  prosperous  cities  and  towns).  The  Plain  Dealer 
ts  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  giving  you  two  buying 
markets  of  nearly  equal  sales  volume  with  one  exclusive, 
low-cost  coverage.  Point-of-sale  advertising  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  will  unharness  this  buying  power  and  contrib¬ 
ute  materially  to  the  success  of  your  marketing  program. 

'Akron,  Canton,  Younfiscown  not  included. 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 


THE  P.D.STAXDSFOR 

P  la  n  tied  D  istribution 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
market  that  will  buy  most  of  your 
goods.^  Do  you  know  the  shortest 
cut  to  your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to  your 
business.  Call  or  write  your  P.  D. 
representative  for  an  appointment 
to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


iM.ws  nv \U'K  —  \ 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


J«thu  B.  lA'oodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  .Atlanta 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Industrial  Advertisers 


Cofiee  Edition 

Monroe.  Wis. — Monroe  Evening 
Times  employes  and  their  wives 
attended  a  Christmas  break- 


Use  Papers  Abroad 


fast  party  in  the  Times  office 
starting  at  7  a.m.  Dec.  22.  The 
breakfast  has  been  an  annual 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  of  a 

few  metropolitan  dailies. 
American  newspapers  are  not 
generally  thought  of  as  primary 
media  for  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing. 

It  comes  rather  as  a  surprise, 
then,  to  find  how  carefully — 
and  profitably — the  newspapers 
in  many  foreign  countries  have 
cultivated  such  accounts. 

Take  as  an  example  Sweden. 
There  the  dailies  not  only  carry 
a  good  deal  of  industrial  copy 
but  they  give  it  preferred  posi 
tion — the  front  page.  In  fact 
two  of  the  newspapers — Sven- 
ska  Dagbladet  and  Sydsvenska 
Dagbladet — reserve  their  front 
page  space  every  day  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Swedish,  Bri¬ 
tish.  American  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  advertisers.  And  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  newspaper  in 
the  country  has  a  weekly  page 
devoted  to  such  copy. 

Powers  Studies  Field 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story, 
as  told  by  Joshua  B.  Powers. 
Inc.,  advertising  representative 
for  foreign  papers,  in  a  pair  of 
studies  recently  completed. 

In  Powers’  book,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  of  industrial 
equipment  are  missing  a  good 
bet  if  they  don’t  take  advantage 
of  the  markets  offered  by  such 
countries  as  Sweden,  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  etc. 

Powers  points  out,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  American  exports 
of  movable  goods  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1947  ($7,400,000,- 
000  or  12.7%  of  the  total  of 
such  production)  exceeded  the 
rate  of  the  wartime  lend-lease 
years. 

Since  1914  American  exports 
have  remained  at  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  level  of  percentage  of  total 
production.  However,  the  dollar 
value  of  such  exports  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  Today 
it  is  about  three  times  that  of 
1929.  That’s  something  for  ex¬ 
port  advertisers  to  ponder, 
Powers  will  tell  you. 

Getting  back  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  with  Sweden  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example,  here’s  a  plan 
Powers  has  to  make  a  $5,000 
industrial  advertising  campaign 
work: 

Low  Cost 

First  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  per-inch  cost  of  space  in 
four  newspapers  totals  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  $20.45.  Thus,  for 
a  12-inch  ad  in  all  four  papers 
— the  two  mentioned  above,  plus 
Stockholms  -  Tidningen  and 
Goeteborgs-Posten  —  the  cost 
would  be  $245.40,  to  reach  a 
circulation  of  562,000.  "Twenty 
such  ads  in  each  paper  would 
be  the  year’s  schedule. 

If  you  want  to  raise  the  ante 
to  $10,000,  you  can  get  16  12- 
inch  ads  in  10  different  markets 
— Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Egypt,  Union  of  South 


Africa,  Argentina.  Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Cuba.  The  circula¬ 
tion  would  be  1,537,775. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying 
if  other  birds  can  do  it,  why 
can’t  we?  Powers,  talking  about 
the  papers  on  its  list,  points  out 
significantly  that  leading  indus¬ 
trial.  commercial  and  civic  ex¬ 
ecutives  read  those  daily  news¬ 
papers.  That’s  also  true  in  the 
United  States. 

‘Rmsv  Lee' 

TWO  YOUNG  LADIES,  by 

name  Marianne  T  u  t  e  u  r , 
French  accented  former  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  Parade,  and  Ce¬ 
celia  Weinreich.  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  syndicate  and  promotion 
manager  of  PM,  have  developed 
a  novel  retail  advertising  de¬ 
vice. 

It’s  a  human-interest  strip  of 
photo  panels,  in  which  the  char¬ 
acters  discuss  the  goods  and 
.services  of  the  advertisers. 
Called  “Busy  Lee’’,  the  feature, 
syndication  of  which  has  just 
been  started,  carries  pictures 
and  captions  ready-made,  with 
room  for  the  advertiser  to  drop 
in  his  name — or  he  can  rewrite 
the  caption  if  he  likes. 

To  maintain  continuity  in  the 
weekly  strip,  the  characters  re¬ 
main  constant.  Busy  Lee  is  Mrs. 
Jack  Johnson,  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife — young,  pretty, 
practical  and  clever — whose 
major  interest  is  her  family — 
her  husband;  Sue,  6  years  old: 
and  Pete,  9. 

In  the  first  strip  the  family 
moves  into  the  client  newspa¬ 
per’s  town,  stocks  up  with  the 
furniture,  groceries,  etc.  of¬ 
fered  by  the  advertisers  using 
the  strip,  and  carries  on  from 
there. 

The  strip  is  being  offered  for 
exclusive  use  by  one  newspaper 
in  any  trading  area.  Designed 
especially  for  magazine  sections, 
it  can,  however,  be  used  else-’ 
where  in  the  paper. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OP 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT  WORTH 


event  o!  several  years  stand¬ 
ing  staged  by  the  girls  in  the 
office  who  originated  the  idea 
for  themselves.  In  recent 
years,  all  employes  and  their 
wives  have  been  invited  also. 
Forty-five  persons  attended  the 
festivities  after  which  the  office 
was  cleared  and  editing  of  the 
day's  paper  started. 

P,  C.  Galbraith 
New  Publisher 
At  Vancouver 

Vancouver — C.  L.  Leigh-Spen- 
cer  has  retired  as  publisher  of 
Vancouver  Daily  Province.  His 
successor  is  P.  C.  Galbraith,  the 
Southam  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Leigh-Spencer,  in  the  service 
of  Southam  Newspapers  for  40 
years,  came  to  Vancouver  as  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  in  1941  from 
the  Calgary  Herald.  He  will 
retire  from  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  but  will  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southam  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

He  joined  the  Calgary  Herald 
in  1907  as  reporter  and  ad¬ 
vanced  through  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  to  be, 
in  turn,  advertising  manager, 
business  manager  and  publisher. 

For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Canadian  Press 
and  is  director  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association. 

Galbraith,  born  in  Charlo, 
N.  B.,  took  up  newspaper  work 
in  Saskatoon,  later  in  Regina 
and  still  later  in  Winnipeg. 

He  left  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  in 
1929  to  become  publisher  of  the 
Northern  Mail,  The  Pas,  Man. 
In  1939  he  became  editor  of  the 
Calgary  Herald  and  then  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Resolved 
For  1948 

T o  remember  that : 

Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town. 

Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town. 

Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town,  j 

Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town.  f 

'  Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town. 

Washington  is  a 
ladies’  town. 

i 

i 

TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 

THE  STAR  ..  214,012 
THE  POST  ...  169,353* 

THE  NEWS  .  108,404 

•Monday  through  Friday. 

^  Itr  *  -  ^ 
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Editor  and  Publisher  i  r 

Qfinirs 

Washington,  D.  C.  i 
National  Representative 
Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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»r*  Rich  acres  of  fertile  farmland  .  .  .  populous, 
prosperous  industrial  centers  ...  all  re\ol\ing 
around  a  major  Midwestern  sales  mecca — Indian* 
apolis.  That’s  the  picture  today  in  the  33  counties 
of  Central  Indiana.  To  make  a  place  for  your 
product  in  that  picture,  it  will  pay  you  to  re¬ 
member:  In  the  "Big  33,”  it  takes  only  one  news¬ 
paper  to  get  comprehensive  advertising  coverage 
and  profitable  results.  For  that  one  newspaper. 
The  Indianapolis  i\eus,  is  read  six  evenings  weekly 
by  more  Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  daily — 
present  or  past. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  .  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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Six  Ads  Make 
10-Best  Lists 
In  Study  112 

Six  advertisements  in  the 
Sept.  25  issue  of  the  Washington 
<  D.  C.  I  Post  placed  among  the 
10  best  read  in  their  respective 
categories,  according  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation  s 
report  of  Study  112  in  its  con¬ 
tinuing  newspaper  readership 
series. 

One  national  and  five  local  ads 
took  positions  on  best-read  lists 
based  on  readership  scores. 
Amusement  advertising  reader 
ship  by  both  men  and  women 
was  above  the  all-study  median 
and  men’s  reading  of  department 
store  ads  exceeded  the  all-study 
median  by  eight  percentage 
points. 

Top  national  ad  for  men  and 
women  was  the  175-line  ad  on 
page  ISB  for  Sinclair  H-C  Gaso¬ 
line.  Using  comic  strip  tech¬ 
nique,  this  ad  featured  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Sinclair's  heroine, 
Lotta  Zipp,  and  won  the  atten 
tion  of  23%  of  the  men  and 
24';  of  the  women. 

Based  on  the  Index,  computed 
by  dividing  percentage  rating  by 
the  number  of  lines  and  multi¬ 
plying  by  100,000,  this  175-line 
ad  was  also  the  highest  national 
ad  for  both  men  and  women  and 
took  over  fourth  place  in  the  all¬ 
study  Index  list  for  national  au¬ 
tomotive  ads. 

Sinclair  comic  strip  ads  now 
hold  second,  third,  fourth  and 
iifth  positions  in  the  all-study 
Index  list  for  national  automo¬ 
tive  ads.  They  have  been  topped 
only  by  the  154-line  ad  for 
Bobbi  Motor  Car  in  Study  105, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 

Local  Ads 

Best-read  local  ad  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  issue  was  one  by  the  Hecht 
Co.,  department  store,  which 
occupied  the  entire  back  page. 
Featuring  towels  and  sheets,  it 
was  tops  with  women  at  65% 
and  tied  for  first  on  the  men’s 
local  list  with  24%. 

Tied  with  the  Hecht  ad  on  the 
men's  list  was  1100-line  display 
for  the  Potomac  Cooperative 
Federation  on  page  18A.  This 
announcement  of  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer-owned  department  store 
in  the  United  States,  rated 
-M  24%,  W-20%. 

The  men’s  score  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac  Cooperative's  ad  is  the 
highest  recorded  for  any  local 
ad  in  the  Insurance,  Financial 
and  Loans  category  since  Study 
78.  conducted  in  February,  1945. 

Women’s  second  choice  was 
the  Woodward  &  Lothrop  depart¬ 
ment  store  ad  for  dresses  on 
page  5B.  This  1500-line  display 
stopped  54%  of  the  women 
readers. 

News  and  Features 
Best-read  news  story  in  the 
i.ssue  was  a  front  page  item 
about  a  woman  who,  after  being 
beaten  by  her  husband  was 
.sent  to  jail  instead  of  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Illustrated  with  a  two- 
column  picture  showing  the 
woman’s  scars  and  black  eye. 
this  story  was  read  by  .56%  of 
the  men  and  71%  of  the  women 
Second  on  the  men’s  list  and 
fourth  with  women  readers  was 


Rogers  Memorial 

Lawrence.  Mass.  —  Three 
memorials  to  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Lowrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
have  been  installed  at  the 
Lawrence  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  building.  Act¬ 
ing  for  the  Eagle-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  late  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers’  son  and  successor.  Irving 
E.  Rogers,  made  a  donation  to 
the  YMCA  which  has  provided 
for  a  weight  lilting  room,  a 
wrestling  room  and  a  boxing 
room. 


another  illustrated  page  one 
story  reporting  on  testimony  of 
fornter  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles  in  Congressional 
hearings  on  Communism.  This 
story  attracted  50';  of  the  men 
and  45%  of  the  women. 

Men’s  reading  of  financial 
news  was  above  average  while 
reading  of  editorials  by  both 
men  and  women  was  higher 
than  the  all-study  medians. 

Of  the  syndicated  columns. 
Drew  Pearson’s  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  and  Walter 
Lippman’s  Today  and  Tomorrow 
attracted  highest  attention  from 
men.  each  scoring  23 'o. 

With  women,  Mary  Haworth’s 
column,  which  is  local  to  the 
Washington  Post  but  syndicated 
elsewhere,  drew  readership  of 
56%. 

The  five  best-read  news  pic¬ 
tures  for  both  men  and  women 
all  appeared  on  either  the  front 
page  or  on  page  one  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section.  Four  pictures  were 
duplicated  on  both  lists. 

'The  picture  which  attracted 
most  attention  from  both  men 
and  women,  with  a  score  of  M- 
74%,  W-86% ,  was  the  two-col¬ 
umn  cut  on  page  one  which 
illustrated  the  best-read  story. 

Second  with  both  sexes  was 
an  action  photograph  on  page 
one  of  the  second  section,  ob 
served  by  67%  of  the  men  and 
79'^;  of  the  women.  This  two- 
column  cut  also  illustrated  one 
of  the  best-read  news  stories  and 
showed  the  man  involved  in  a 
child  custody  case  trying  to 
dodge  photographers  as  he  car¬ 
ried  his  grandchild  out  of  the 
courtroom. 


*  Best  Response" 

I  "John  Wanjmakcr  advertised 
'  men’s  suits  and  coats  ($35-S40) 

'  exclusively  in  The  Sun.  This  was 
I  the  best  men's  wear  response  ob¬ 
served  this  Fall.  Customers  de-  i 
finitely  shopped  the  advertised  ■ 
items.  Numerous  sales  noted  on 
I  each  of  3  visits  to  dept."  i 

*  Reported  by  Thr  Retail  News 
Bureau  I 

I  ; 

This  kind  of  profitahle  ad-action  . 
is  the  reason  why  Manhattan  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  placed  more  ! 
advertising  in  The  Sun  for  24  \ 

consecutive  years  than  any  other 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 

NfW  YORK 


INS-Telenews 
Service  Set  Up 
For  Television 

The  first  complete  television 
news  service  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  Interna 
tional  News  Service.  Interna 
tional  News  Photos,  and  Te’.e- 
news  Productions.  Inc. 

The  three  organizations  will 
produce  a  daily  service  of  news¬ 
reels,  still  news  photos,  and  tele 
type  news,  tailored  for  tele 
vision. 

Available  as  'Packages' 

The  various  t.vpes  of  service 
will  be  available  as  complete 
■packages"  for  stations,  net¬ 
works,  or  sponsors.  Newsreels 
will  be  produced  by  Telenews, 
in  association  with  INS  and  INP. 

Teletype  news  will  continue 
under  the  INS  label,  and  still 
news  photos  under  INP.  All 
sales  will  be  handled  by  the 
INS  INP  television  department. 

Coverage  will  be  planned  so 
that  daily  newsreel  scenes  can 
be  supplemented  with  later  spot 


news  sound  photos,  transmitted 
over  the  transcontinental  leased 
wire  facilities  of  INP.  Special 
teletype  circuits  of  INS  will 
carry  a  daily  flow  of  last-minute 
news  bulletins  for  television. 

The  first  newsreel  releases  are 
to  be  available  in  February. 
From  the  very  beginning.  Tele 
news  will  offer  the  first  daily 
American  and  worldwide  news 
reel  coverage  ever  attempted. 

First  with  News  Tape 

INS  was  the  first  press  serv 
ice  to  devise  a  special  news  tape 
for  television,  which  was  put 
into  operation  at  DuMont’s  New 
York  station.  WABD,  in  1946  as 
part  of  the  test  pattern.  Since 
that  time,  this  proce.-«s  has  been 
elaborated  into  a  special  page 
printer  transmission  of  news 
bulletins  for  television,  and  it 
has  been  supplemented  more  re 
cently  by  INP  photos,  with  pic 
torial  news  programs. 

The  Telenews  organization 
operates  the  largest  chain  of 
newsreel  theatres  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  produces  a 
weekly  international  newsreel 
shown  in  virtually  every  news 
reel  theatre  in  the  country. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

"Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Rcpresvntatires 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR 
ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY  .  .  . 


3lni)utr^ 

HAS  APPOINTED  AS  ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 

ROBERT  R.  BECK 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 

You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the  great  advances  made  by  me 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tremendous  increases  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  established  The  Inquirer  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  and  most  productive  advertising  forces. 

This  continuing  growth  leads  logically  to  establishment  of  exclusive 
representatives.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  provide  more  direct  and  personal 
services  for  our  many  friends  among  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  accounts  which  have  discovered  The  Inquirer's  selling 
influence.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  daily  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  data  which  we  receive  can  be  better  handled  under 
this  exclusive  arrangement. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  continue  as  representatives  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

CIRCULATION!  DAILY...  OVER  700,000  •  SUNDAY ...  OVER  1,000,000 


FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  FOR  FOURTEEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
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Daily  Collects 
Giils  for  Vets, 
Donates  $10,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Out  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer’s  charity 
funds,  a  distribution  of  $10,000 
was  made  in  cash  to  12  carefully 
selected  institutions  this  year. 
Publisher  Curtis  B.  Johnson  re¬ 
ports. 

In  addition,  some  1,400  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  confined  in  vet¬ 
erans'  hospitals  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  were  remem¬ 
bered  by  Observer  readers.  In 
response  to  the  Observer's  invi¬ 
tation,  ^evera^  hundred  readers 
requested  one  or  more  names  of 
veterans  to  whom  they  agreed 
to  send  presents.  The  Observer 
also  opened  its  columns  to  cash 
contributors  who  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  did  not  have  time 
to  shop  lor  presents,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Observer  pur¬ 
chase  gifts  for  veterans  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  Observer  started  the  cash 
fund  with  a  $100  contribution 
and  additional  sums  were  sent 
in,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
$1,500  plus.  Through  the  gifts 
sent  direct  by  the  readers  in 
addition  to  the  gifts  purchased 
by  the  professional  shopper  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Observer,  all  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  in  the  hospitals 
within  the  two  states  were  re¬ 
membered.  It  was  estimated 
the  gifts  were  worth  more  than 
$8,000. 

To  its  own  300  employes  the 
Observer  gave  a  bonus  of  $20 
pius  ior  each  year  of  service. 
A  stereotyper  has  a  service  rec¬ 
ord  of  44  years. 

■ 

Contracts  Fix 
Amount  of  Bonus 

Mexico  City  —  Christmas 
bonuses  for  Mexico  City  newspa¬ 
per  employes  totaled  more  than 
1,000,000  pesos  ($200,000)  this 
year,  with  individual  bonuses 
ranging  trom  five  to  45  days' 
pay.  It's  written  into  the  work 
contracts. 

Excelsior  gave  out  the  largest 
amount — an  average  of  about  1,- 
000  pesos  ($200)  per  employe. 
Excelsior's  contract  calls  for  a 
Christmas  bonus  of  45  days’  pay 
to  each  employe. 

El  Universal  paid  out  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  pesos  ($60,000), 
or  25  days'  pay.  El  Universal  is 
generally  credited  with  starting 
the  idea  27  years  ago  when  it 
began  giving  each  employe  a 
Christmas  present  consisting  of 
a  baked  ham  and  two  bottles  of 
wine. 

Novedades’  bonus  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000  pesos 
($40,000),  or  15  days'  pay. 

La  Prensa  gave  120,000  ($24.- 
000)  to  its  employes  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis. 

■ 

Price  Up  in  So.  Bend 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  has  increased  its  price  from 
three  to  five  cents  a  copy  for 
the  daily  issue  and  its  weekly 
price  from  25  to  30  cents  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  issue. 


Weekly  Editor,  T rained  on  Daily,  | 
Discovers  Where  Difference  Lies 

By  Mrs.  Elsie  Kelly 

Editor.  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and  Freeman 


IT  took  exactly  22  years  and 

three  months  for  me  to  make 
the  transition  from  a  daily  to  a 
weekly.  I  used  to  think  a  week¬ 
ly  was  something  one  read  for 
a  laugh,  like  the  comics,  but  one 
of  the  best  laughs  I've  had  since 
coming  up  here  to  the  North 
Country  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  dailies  have  handled 
some  of  our  local  news. 

If  anvon^  really  has  printer's 
ink  in  his  veins,  a  weekly  is  tho 
place  to  get  it  but.  But  I'll  ad¬ 
mit  22  years  training  on  dailies 
helns  ever  the  rough  snots. 

The  first  ..thing  I  had  to  get 
accustom^  to 'when  I  came  up 
here  was  the  fact  I  had  seven 
davs  to  get  out  a  newspaper.  We 
publish  on  Wednesday  and 
everything  leads  up  to  10:30 
a.m.  Wednesday  when  the 
presses  start  to  roll. 

By  Monday  noon  the  news  is 
pouring  in  at  top  speed.  It  ar¬ 
rives  by  post,  mail  and  on  foot. 
We  run  three  columns  of  “Per¬ 
sonals”  and  have  one  reporter 
who  does  nothing  but  run  them 
down. 

The  “Personal”  column  Is  a 
great  place  to  get  rid  of  items 
that  aren't  big  enough  to  carry 
even  an  8  point  head,  but  what 
a  souawk  there  was  when  one 
of  the  local  church  items  was 
included  in  this  group. 

The  hardest  thing  for  me  to 
overcome  was  the  sense  of  pres¬ 
sure.  I  ran  one  reporter  bow- 
legeed  bringing  in  news  that 
wouldn’t  be  printed  for  three 
or  four  davs  and  then  just  as 
we  were  goin«»  to  press  the  daily 
.  ‘Watertown  Times  would  scoop 
,us.  It  was  very  discouraging 
and  I  had  almost  arrived  at  the 
point  where  I  was  reading-  the 
New  York  C**ntral  time  tables, 
before  I  caught  on. 

A  weekly  has  a  definite  field 
of  its  own,  a  definite  news  beat, 
exclusive  stories  no  daily  can 
SCOOP  and  a  moral  obligation  to 
build  up  and  maintain  goodwill 
in  a  small  community. 

Readers  of  a  weekly  think 
more  of  the  “Personals”  than 
they  do  of  anything  else  the 
newspaper  can  produce.  If  Hit¬ 
ler  should  appear  on  Market 
street.  Potsdam,  today,  he 
wouldn’t  attract  half  as  much 
attention  as  Lizzie  Dueflicker, 
in  from  South  Cup  Cake,  for  her 
trousseau.  Liz  is  going  to  marry 
Harley  Hanp^iack  of  the  South 
Main  street  Happyjacks,  mother 
was  a  Brown  from  down  Syra¬ 
cuse  way.  That,  my  dear,  is 
Page  1  news. 

Then  there  was  the  night 
when  half  the  town  and  most 
of  the  surrounding  area  went 
to  a  folk  dancing  festival  at  the 
Civic  Center.  We  went  to  town 
on  that  one.  I  slapped  the  story 
onto  Page  1,  wrote  an  18  italic 
for  the  head  and  carried  the 
name  of  every  adult  and  child 
who  took  part.  They  were  some 
350. 

By  Thursday  noon  the  Courier 
and  Freeman  was  sold  out.  Do 
people  like  to  see  their  names 


in  print?  What  do  you  think? 

My  training  on  dailies  has 
made  me  “style”  conscious.  Of 
all  the  newspapers  on  which  I  | 
have  ever  worked,  the  New  Bed 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times 
has  in  my  opinion,  the  best  style  ' 
and  standards.  I  used  to  swear 
at  them,  when  I  worked  there,  j 
Now  I  swear  by  them. 

I  personally  rewrite  almost 
everything  that  is  used  in  this 
newspaper,  according  to  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  standards. 

■ 

Hero  Doq  Delivers 
News  of  His  Reward 

No.  HoLLYWOon,  Calif. — The 
VaV.ey  Times  didn't  discover 
that  '“Topper”  was  the  “most 
courageous  dog  in  the  United 
States  in  1947.”  That  fact  was 
first  known  to  the  parents  of 
8-year  old  Carol  Louise  Kirch- 
ner  when  Topper  took  two 
strikes  from  a  rattlesnake  to  : 
save  her  life.  | 

But  the  Valley  Times  pub  j 
blicized  the  deed,  and  collected 
data  which  it  presented  to  the 
American  Humane  Association 
with  a  nomination  of  “Topper” 
for  the  association’s  Gold  Medal 
for  Bravery. 

Managing  Editor  Jackson  Ber¬ 
ger  ordered  the  original  story 
to  be  played  on  the  first  page 
and  instructed  Reporter  Eleanor 
(Pony)  Garner  to  compile  per¬ 
tinent  facts  for  the  nomination. 

Notification  that  the  spaniel 
had  been  awarded  the  medal 
reached  the  family  in  the  most 
approved  feature  story  manner. 
‘Topper”  brought  in  the  Valley 
Times  that  evening,  as  was  his 
custom,  drooped  it  on  the  floor 
where  it  fell  open,  displaying  a 
story  headlined:  “Topper  Wins 
Hero’s  Award.” 

■ 

Awards  for  Women 

Five  $50  U.  S.  bonds  are  be 
ing  offered  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  as 
prizes  for  the  outstanding  work 
done  by  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
per  women  during  1947.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  Jan.  15. 


Branham 

Research 
Strikes  a 
"  Responsive 
k  Note 


Branham  Color 
Directory 


“  an  opportune  time  for 
the  Branham  Company  to 
issue  its  splendid  booklet  on 
R.O.P.  Color . . .  exactly  the 
kind  of  color  guide  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  has  need¬ 
ed  and  wanted.'* 

T.  S.  Irvin, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Branham  Market  Data 
folders 

"Congratulations  on  the 
splendid  folders  you  are 
getting  out  for  each  of  the 
markets  and  newspapers 
represented  by  The  Branham 
Company  .  .  . 

Philip  Salisbury, 
SALES  MANAGEMENT 


"These  studies  are  excel¬ 
lent.  They  contain  the 
essential  information  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  want. 
They  present  their  facts 
simply  and  uniformly." 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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A/aiixuuU  AcLoe^tcii*t(f 
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Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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There  might  be  some  argument  about  the  relative  population 
position  of  the  first  five  or  six  big  towns  of  the  nation  •  • .  but 
there’s  no  question  about  the  fact  that  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
IS  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  in  weekday  circulation  in  Detroit. 

How  we  got  that  way  is  no  secret.  We  earned  our  bigger 
circulation  by  turning  out  a  consistently  good  newspaper.  Using 
this  larger  circulation  will  confirm  your  good  judgment  in  buying  it. 


editor  <S  publisher  for  January  3,  1948 
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wise,  in  this  atomic  age  full  of 
revolution,  to  revise  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  news  values. 

The  average  newspaper  reader 
is  living  in  a  rather  narrow 
to  little  world  in  which  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York  Hollywood, 

' —  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Jem- 
oo  Salem,  and  rape,  strangulation, 
holdups  floods,  flres,  train 
wrecks  and  explosions  supply 
or  most  of  his  news.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  surprising  how  few  readers 
>0-  know  how  their  state's  flnancial 
condition  compares  with  that  of 
o  states  similar  in  size  and  popula- 
ho  tion,  and  how  few  know  how 
"y  their  city's  budget  and  public 
os  services  compare  with  those  of 
'o-  other  cities  of  like  size. 

’r-  If  enough  people — readers— 
- __  _ — ^  _  »  concern  themselves  with  the  de¬ 
white  and  Negro  ^educators  meet  sirability  of  broadening  under- 
.  -  1*1  among  regions  in  the 

United  States  and  among  na- 
Is  tions,  and  if  they  make  them¬ 
selves  heard,  it  is  possible  that 
there  would  be  fewer  lurid, 
overdrawn  columns  on  “Black 
Dahlias''  and  more  about  what 
your  neighbor  and  mine  is  doing 
and  thinking. 

COWL  RIDER, 
Richmond  (Va.) 
Newt  Leader 


For  Citv  Reform  “  “ 

*  For  More  Domeshc  News  There  are  a  number  ol 

Bayonne,  N.  J.— Five  Bay-  TO  the  Editor:  education,  religion  an< 

onne  teachers  have  invested  a  Thanks  to  an  inspired  tune-  prevention,  for  exanr 
part  of  their  life  savings  in  a  smith,  many  Americans  have  which  news  of  problei 
new  weekly  newspaper  which  been  more  widely  informed  mon  to  many  cities  and 
will  go  into  publication  late  in  about  how  things  are  in  Glocca  governmental  units  is 
January.  Morra  than  on  what's  been  hap-  ried  by  press  wire  sen 

The  quintet,  who  for  the  past  pening  lately  in  Baltimore,  St.  yond  a  short  radius, 
flve  years  have  been  gadflies  to  Louis,  Buffalo,  San  Diego,  Chi  Every  reader  knows 
Bayonne  politicians,  which  city  cago  and  points  north,  south,  lynching  occurs,  down 

lies  within  the  baliwick  of  for-  east  and  west.  last  gory  detail,  but  ho 

mer  Mayor  Frank  Hague,  of  Jer-  CMdly  enough,  many  readers  know  how  truly  great 

sey  City,  work  in  Bayonne  pub-  of  the  average  American  news-  are  being  made  toward 

lie  schools.  paper  are  better  posted  on  con-  cial  co-operation  and  _ 

Catherine  P.  Regan,  president  ditions  in  England,  France  and  standing?  A  group  of  Southern 

of  Bayonne  Bulletin  Publishing  Germany  than  they  are  on  pres-  _ ;  -  --* 

Co.,  is  also  president  of  the  ent  social  and  economic  trends  in  Atlanta  to  form  a  multi- 
Teachers'  Association.  in,  for  example,  the  Mississippi  state  council  to  further  interra- 

Associated  as  principal  stock-  Valley.  cial  understanding,  and  it  ’ 

elders  are  Margaret  D.  Clark,  Recently  the  telegraph  editor  lucky  to  receive,  outside  of  At- 

"  Botwinick  of  a  large  newspaper  in  the  lanta,  the  Negro  press  and  per- 

and  Catherine  O  Connor,  of  the  Upper  South  received  a  news  haps  PM,  a  stick  of  type  as 
teachers  group ;  Lawrence  B.  item  bearing  a  Baltimore  date-  notice. 

Smith,  former  iMnaging  editor  une  and  describing  a  holdup  A  day  spent  at  the  telegraph 
of  the  Bowonne  Times  who  will  which  netted  a  gang  of  thugs  editor’s  desk  leaves  one  with 
be  the  Bulletin  s  Mitor;  Thomas  several  thousands  of  dollars.  the  impression  that  the  news 
^  Cosgrove,  fresh  out  of  I^tre  “Now  this,”  said  the  editor,  services  are  overly  impressed  by 
Dame:  and  Alton  Adler,  Bay-  waving  the  dispatch,  “is  the  flrst  news  items  of  foreign  origin. 

Mr,  j  V  piece  of  news  of  consequence  The  constant  stream  of  “foreign 
With  the  exception  of  Smith,  under  a  Baltimore  dateline  briefs”  that  flows  across  his 
none  of  the  eight  has  had  P«c-  we've  received  in  a  couple  of  desk,  many  of  them  of  value 
tical  newspaper  experience,  b^  —eeks.”  Baltimore  is  fewer  than  on.y  as  fillers,  makes  the  ed- 
all  intend  to  take  an  active  part  200  miles  from  the  telegraph  itor  wonder  why  it  Is  not  pos- 
In  the  d  I  ration  of  PoUcy  of  the  editor's  desk.  sible  to  transmit  an  equally 

new  weekly  which  will  be  dedi-  jn  some  ways  newspapers  of  steady  stream  of  briefs  dealing 
cated  to  continuing  municipal  Co-onial  days  served  their  read-  with  domestic  items  of  impor- 
ij  better  than  many  modern  tance  to  help  the  reader  feel  the 

niu  tabloid  size,  gazettes  serve  theirs.  If  we  social  temperature  of  his  own 

will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  assume  that  a  newspaper  ought  country.  Many  readers  have  a 
a  community  new^a^r  coop-  inform  the  reader  about  the  better  idea  of  the  political  cli- 

world  around  him  —  including  mate  and  social  trends  in  Frenct 
Glared.  Preferred  stock  may  immediate  world  as  well  as  than  they  have  of  those  prevail- 
TO  purchasM  In  small  amounts  distant  points — we  find  that  the  ing  in  the  next  state. 

Col  will*  be**  w?itt2I**by  not  if  the  telegraph  editor  spoU 

butchira  bakers  and  wndle^  w?®  ^  «  s^o^y  with  a  CincinnaU  date 

^icners.  oaxers  ana  canaie  governmental  problems  faced  line  before  he  reads  it  he  ma\ 
stick-makers  with  a  flair  for  hv  hio  nAishhnrs  in  n»h«r  niti*.«  '  fj®  "e  maj 

writing.  "We  have  even  lined  JL  ,tate/  unlLs 

UD  a  srouD  of  amateur  artists  s»tes.  unless  tnose  prop-  (i)  a  crime,  (2)  a  fire,  ex 

wd  photo^hlre*  who  h^^^^  «af1  ex®  train  wreck,  ( 3 )  « 

nromised  to  coonerate  without  sP«0“ouiar  sucn  M  graft  ex-  speech  by  a  nationally-knowr 
?hargrtntn1TJa5lrrlS?mel  PO^»  or  political  chiefUms  love  bigwig,  (4)  a  ^eech  by  some- 
an  Integral  force  in  community  ,,  .  dull  Pk®  comparatiye.y  unknowr 

from”partidMtinri??^  but  rather  common)  example  of  ( 5 )°an  item Tueg^Vhumo^roi^' 
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c^NNOUNCEMENT 


So  that  our  organization  can  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  General  Advertising  now  being  developed  for  Newspapers, 
we  are  making  the  following  important  executive  reassignments: 

WILLIAM  J.  SCHMITT-IST  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Pacific  Coast  Manager  with  Headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Effective  March  I,  1948. 


KARL  J.  SHULL-VICE  PRESIDENT 
Chicago  Manager. 

Effective  January  15,  1948. 

• 

ERNEST  A.  MENNELL 

Assistant  Sales  Manager  with  Headquarters  in  New  York. 
Effective  March  15,  1948. 


N.  CLARK  BIGGS 
Los  Angeles  Manager. 
Effective  January  I,  1948. 

• 

THOMAS  G.  DUGGAN 
Assistant  Chicago  Manager. 
Effective  January  15,  1948. 


We  are  confident  these  changes  will  permit  us  to  further  improve  our  sales 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  Newspapers  we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 


Representing 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
Toledo  Blade 
Denver  Post 


Portland  Oregonian 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Toledo  Times 


Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer 
San  Antonio  Light 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
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Church  Page  Editor 
Systematizes  Coverage 

By  Ruth  E.  Riley 

Church  Editor,  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan 


THE  Kansas  City  Kansan  serves 

a  city  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  which  is  church  minded. 

The  Council  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  celebrated  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  in  November.  Some 
15,000  registration  cards  were 
used  in  September  for  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  children  in  public 
schools  in  the  weekday  church- 
school  classes.  Ninety  churches 
of  30  different  denominations  co¬ 
operate  in  this  program,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of 
getting  stories  for  our  church 
pare,  but  of  giving  fair  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  distribution  of  avail¬ 
able  space  to  the  churches  we 
serve. 

Calendar  for  Routine 

The  news  va  ue  of  the  storj’ 
must  be  given  primary  consider¬ 
ation.  The  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowships  of  all  churches  of 
that  denomination  meet  regular¬ 
ly  on  Sunday  evening.  Such 
items,  those  concerning  women's 
organizations  and  Sunday  school 
class  gatherings,  go  into  a  cal¬ 
endar  which  merely  states  the 
name  of  the  church,  the  group, 
and  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

A  ;  guest  speaker,  an  unusual 
sort  of  party,  a  charitable  proj¬ 
ect,  or  anything  else  out  of  the 
ordinary  concerning  these  meet¬ 
ings,  will  lift  them  from  the 
ca  endar  and  give  them  a  special 
story. 

A  form  letter  setting  forth  the 
^in|fs  we  do  and  do  not  use 
in  special  stories  for  the  church 
page  has  proved  helpful.  For 
one  thing  it  settles  the  argument 
that  I  the  infrequent  contributor 
should  be  given  extra  space;  it 
proves  that  denomination  or  size 
and  importance  of  a  church  are 
not  determining  factors  in  the 
space  given  a  story;  and  it  is 
a  hamd  reference  for  the  newly- 
appcjinted  reporter  from  church 
or  church  organization. 

Filing  System  for  Clippings 

A  department  library  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  Our  church  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  system  of  manila  en¬ 
velopes  for  clippings,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond'  in  note  book  form  is  in 
preparation. 

The  envelope  file  is  in  two 
sections,  one  on  churches,  the 
other  on  pastors  and  people  ac¬ 
tive  in  church  affairs.  On  each 
envelope  is  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  both  church  and  pastor, 
and  telephone  numbers  which 
may  be  cal  ed. 

Clippings  are  sorted  every  six 
months  and  only  those  of  im¬ 
portance  retained  —  the  new 
church  built,  the  change  of  pas¬ 
tor,  •  the  burning  of  the  church 
mortgage.  A  paper  clip  separ- 
atesi  these  from  the  new  accumu¬ 
lations. 

The  note  books  are  classified 
in  the  same  way.  When  com¬ 
pleted.  a  brief  history  of  each 
church  will  be  under  its  head¬ 


ing.  A  page  at  the  beginning  of 
the  section  for  each  denomina¬ 
tion  wi.l  list  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion — such  as  whether  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  called  rector,  priest,  father 
or  reverend. 

The  pages  of  the  church  book 
are  filed  in  alphabetical  order 
by  denominations.  A  page  at 
the  beginning  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion  lists  all  churches  in  that 
sect  in  the  area  we  serve.  An 
other  page  gives  dates  for  an¬ 
nual  conferences,  and  names 
and  addresses  of  such  national, 
state,  or  district  officers  as  we 
might  need  for  reference.  After 
all  information,  or  at  the  top 
of  a  page,  is  placed  the  date 
on  which  the  information  was 
listed. 

At  the  back  of  the  book  are 
pages  for  names  of  out-of-town 
persons  who  frequently  partici¬ 
pate  in  local  programs;  their 
addresses;  and  a  listing  of  de 
nominational  schools. 

Information  on  Pastors 

The  note  book  can  be  enlarged 
by  any  type  of  information  we 
find  is  frequently  used — listings 
of  classical  music  for  church  use 
with  the  names  of  the  com¬ 
posers.  perhaps,  or  study  books 
and  their  authors. 

The  book  on  pastors  will  have 
boiled  down  information  on 
ministers,  not  only  those  now  in 
our  territory  but  on  those  who 
previously  served  here. 

For  our  belief  is  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  old  wor¬ 
ry  of  the  cub  reporter.  “What 
would  happen  if  I  broke  my 
leg?"  and  have  information 
readily  available  for  the  green 
hand  who  might  have  to  take 
over  the  church  news  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
church  news  reaches  us  by  tele¬ 
phone,  a  esser  quantity  by  mail, 
and  occasionally  news  is 
brought  to  the  office  by  the 
pastor  or  a  publicity  chairman. 

The  11  a.m.  daily  deadline, 
and  the  4  p.m.  Thursday  dead¬ 
line  for  Sunday  copy  is  held 
hard  and  fast,  except  in  rare 
cases  where  not  being  scooped 
by  our  competitor  (the  Kansas 
City  Times-Star)  is  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

At  present  use  of  pictures  is 
limited  to  those  of  new  pastors, 
speakers  of  citywide  interest, 
new  churches,  or  church  work¬ 
ers  of  city  or  wider  interest. 

■ 

7%  Raise  and  Bonus 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Montgom¬ 
ery  Adv^rtiser-Alabama  Journal 
Publi.shing  Co.  gave  all  non¬ 
union  employes  a  7%  raise  in 
salaries  at  Christmas  time  and  a 
Christmas  bonus  of  $30  each. 

■ 

Week’s  Pa'y  Bonus 

Detroit,  Mich. — Detroit  Free 
Press,  published  by  John  S. 
Knight,  gave  a  Christmas  bonus 
of  a  week’s  pay. 


.Sliott  ^aL 


es 


UNDER  “Marriage  License”  in 
Cambridge  (O. )  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  was:  “Clarence - of 

Newark  and  Virginia  -  of 

Cambridge."  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  came  a  filler:  “Virginia 
has  about  3.000  miles  of  navi¬ 
gable  fishing  waters." 

■ 

‘THE  United  Press,  reporting  on 
a  congressional  resolution  to 
adjourn,  added:  “If  approved. 
Congress  would  not  return  until 
the  next  regular  session  is 
scheduled  to  congeal  on  Jan.  6.  ’ 
■ 

DRAT  EISENHOWER 
UNIT  NAMES  LEADER 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


Radio  Suit  Tests 
Privacy  Rule 
In  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  The  first 
ruling  by  an  appellate  court  of 
Alabama  as  regards  a  citizen's 
right  of  privacy  so  far  as  publi¬ 
cation  of  events  involving  his 
name  are  concerned  may  be 
made  in  a  case  argued  recently 
in  the  circuit  court  here. 

Two  Tuscaloosa  residents  are 
seeking  $50,000  damages  from 
James  R.  Doss,  operator  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WJRD,  in  connection  with 
a  broadcast  which  purported  to 
sketch  and  describe  the  partial 
history  of  their  father,  the  late 
John  Lindgren.  who  disappeared 
mysteriously  in  1906. 


■ 

FILLER  i^m  in  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item:  “Fairy 
exoerts  say  farmers  can  in¬ 
crease  milk  supplies  by  keeping 
their  cows  happy.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  on  Page  One  news 
story  in  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
read;  “Young  Trumpet  Player 
Dies  in  Practice  to  Hold 
Breath.”  At  end  of  story  came 
an  agate  ad:  “Sen  Sen  is  de¬ 
licious  and  breath-taking,  too!" 


Bassett  Named  in  Ain. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Norman  H.  Bassett,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  News  Bureau, 
as  acting  secretary-manager  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association 
was  announced  after  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  Tus¬ 
caloosa.  The  executive  body  also 
aopointed  Neil  C.  Davis,  editor 
of  the  Lee  County  Bulletin, 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  se 
lect  a  successor  to  Doyle  C. 
Buckles,  secretary-manager,  who 
died  lecently. 


'Long  Forgotten  Events' 

The  complaint  alleged  that 
the  broadcast  served  to  bring 
the  family  into  pubiic  ridicule 
by  reviewing  “certain  long  for¬ 
gotten  events." 

Defense  Attorney  Frank 
Bruce  based  his  case  on  de¬ 
cisions  involving  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  as  handed  down  in  other 
slates,  contending  that,  “willing¬ 
ly  or  not,  the  plaintiffs  are 
daughters  of  the  man  who  cre¬ 
ated  a  situation  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

In  a  preliminary  ruling, 
Judge  W.  C.  Warren  recognized 
“there  could  be  an  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  right  of  privacy  under 
common  law  in  Alabama  but  the 
facts  in  the  complaint  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  out  a  cause 
of  action.”  He  said  the  case 
under  question  “involved  news 
of  historical  events”  and  “is  hard 
to  decide.” 

Plaintiffs’  Attorney  Jack  Mc¬ 
Guire  told  the  court  that  "the 
problems  involved  in  this  case 
have  never  been  before  an  ap¬ 
pellate  court  in  the  State  of 
A.abama.” 


Daily  Aids  Weekly 

Prescott,  Ariz.  —  Fire  gutted 
the  composing  room  of  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Printing  Co.  on  Dec.  24 
causing  damage  estimated  at 
$15,000,  according  to  E.  J.  Reu¬ 
ter,  publisher  of  the  Yavapai 
County  Messenger.  The  paper 
will  be  published  as  usual,  Reu¬ 
ter  said.  The  Prescott  Evening 
Courier  plant  has  been  put  at 
his  disposal. 


SMATCO 
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^^jomeless  and  faced  with  separatiorv’m 
i  b^ause  they  wrote  a  liatter  to,^ 
im^r  j^itor^,  .  *  because , he  answf  red 
ecJifbrial  plea  for  them  and  the  thousands 
like  them  all  over  the  land  .  .  .  because  a  missionary 
society  accepted  the  challenge  and  set  to  work  to 
provide  a  home  for  them,  a  home  that  would  always  be  used  by  some  couple 
who  would  need  it  in  order  to  spend  their  sunset  years  together  .  .  .  because 
hundreds  of  Americans  contributed  a  share  ... 

BECAUSE  OF  ALL  THIS,  today  in  Sunset  Home  lives  a  couple, 
happy  and  grateful  that  they  live  in  a  land  where  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  editor  can  produce  security  and  happiness 
for  the  remainder  of  a  lifetime  together. 


Mm  MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 


SYNDICATES 

Whats  and 
Money— Or 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

EDITORS,  syndicates,  writers 

or  artists — all  agree  In  being 
pleased  whenever  their  prod¬ 
ucts  stir  up  reader  comment 
or  inquiries.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  reader  mail  is  no 
unmixed  blessing. 

With  or  without  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  the  mail  coming  in 
usually  calls  for  an  answer  from 
somebody,  and  the  expense, 
moderate  for  a  single  news¬ 
paper,  mounts  to  sizeable  figures 
on  a  syndicated  feature  that 
ca.ls  for  reader  response. 

The  story  is  told,  for  instance, 
of  Robert  L.  ( Believe  It  or 
Not)  Ripley’s  first  contract,  with 
King  Features,  cheerfully 
sign^  for  $20,000  with  the  car¬ 
toonist  answering  his  own  mail, 
and  hastily  revised  when  his 
staff  of  secretarial  help  reached 
20  at  one  time. 

Few  general  ssmdicates  have 
broken  down  their  expenses  to 
discover  how  much  they  spend 
for  these  answers.  One  syndi¬ 
cate  lets  its  pattern  service  col¬ 
lect  a  nickle  and  stamped  enve¬ 
lope  to  print  and  mail  its  pam¬ 
phlets.  Others  send  copies  of 
their  pamphlets  or  mats  to 
client  newspapers  to  print  their 
own  replies  on  the  most  com¬ 
mon  reader  problems.  So  great 
is  the  burden  that  not  since 
Hoyal  S.  Copeland’s  column  has 
King  guaranteed  personal  an¬ 
swers  on  any  feature. 

Recently  a  certain  established 
question  and  answer  service  was 
offered  to  syndicates  with  figures 
to  show  that  each  mimeographed 
form  letter  answer  cost  the 
service  10  cents,  each  personal 
letter  from  data  on  file  in  the 
office  20  cents,  and  each  answer 
that  required  research  by  a  staff 
member  outside  the  office  40 
cents. 

The  Haskin  Service,  however, 
which  specializes  in  furnishing 
answers  to  readers  of  its  client 
newspapers,  tells  its  editors  only 
that  it  now  costs  at  least  50 
cents  to  answer  a  letter,  for  re¬ 
searcher  and  stenographer  only, 
no  overhead  included.  But 
Haskin’s  answers  any  question 
that  has  a  definite  factual  reply 
— a  more  difficult  task  than  faces 
a  column  on  health  or  marriage 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the 
answers  can  be  covered  by 
several  dozen  printed  pam¬ 
phlets. 

The  bureau  has  learned  to  ex¬ 
pect  anything,  as  its  general 
manager,  W.  R.  Fairchild,  told 
E&P.  HS.  not  Emily  Post,  got 
the  question  from  the  man  who 
was  getting  a  set  of  false  teeth 
and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
etiquette  to  call  on  his  lady 
friends  during  the  period. 

A  woman  once  wrote  in  to 
say  she  had  made  up  a  new 
word  and  where  should  she  send 
it  to  be  coined.  Another  in¬ 
quired  what  to  do  about  her 
deceased  husband's  property. 


STARTING  with  the  new  year, 
AP  Newsfeatures  is  sending 
W  afternoon  papers  a  daily 

w  w  XX  y  O  L  series  of  thumbnail  sketches  and 

"  pictures  of  news  personalities 

_  Ta  for  release  on  their  birthdays. 

I  wl  Is  IC  w*  IT  “Today’s  Birthday’’  runs  about 

three  column  inches.  ...  For  its 
a.m.  papers,  APN  has  started  a 
month. y  calendar,  sent  out  on 
a  regular  proofsheet  in  advance 
After  details  of  the  trial  he  had  of  the  month  concerned,  listing 
been  to  her  she  added,  “So,  of  important  scheduled  events,  an- 
course,  I  shot  him.”  niversaries  and  other  possible 

The  Haskins’  operation  re-  news  tips.  .  .  .  NEA  Woman’s 
sembles  the  city  room  procedure  Page  Writer  Kay  Sherwood  is 
of  a  big  newspaper.  Each  re-  now  Mrs.  Ned  Mills.  Mills  Is 
searcher  of  the  large  staff  cov-  assistant  to  NEA  Service’s  sports 
ers  certain  government  bureaus  editor,  Harry  Grayson, 
or  departments  and  receives  as- 
signments  from  the  day’s  mail.  Cartoon  Chat 
Two  of  the  three  regulars  in  tHE  STATE  of  Louisiana’s  De 
the  Library  of  Congress  have  partment  of  Finance  admits 
covered  that  key  assignment  that  to  a  layman  its  functions 


more  than  20  years. 


may  seem  complex.  So  perhaps 


HS  was  started  in  April,  1916  it  had  its  tongue  in  cheek  when 
when  the  cost  of  answering  it  used  Mr.  O’Malley,  “Bama- 
questions  arising  out  of  his  col-  by’s”  comic  strip  godfather  from 
umn  on  government  facts  be-  PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun  Syn- 
came  too  great  a  burden  to  the  dicate,  “to  depict,  in  understand- 
late  Frederic  J.  Haskin.  On  the  able  fashion,  the  basic  logic 
suggestion  of  the  late  Victor  M.  underlying  the  various  opera- 
Lawson,  then  owner  and  pub-  tions  in  Financial  Administra- 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  tion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.” 


News,  Haskin  signed  up 


With  the  permission  of  the 


daily  newspapers  to  buy  an  an-  paper  the  pixie’s  likeness  adorns 
swer  service  and  changed  a  fi-  each  chapter  of  the  department’s 
nancial  liability  into  a  pros-  current  annual  report  to  the 
perous  business.  Fairfield,  who  governor,  but  the  department, 
helped  in  establishing  the  serv-  or  its  genial  director  James  S. 
ice,  returned  to  it  from  news-  Reily,  warns:  “The  fact  that 
paper  and  magazine  work  some  Mr.  O’Malley  is  of  the  par- 
20  years  ago  as  general  manager,  ticular  brand  of  pixie  bearing 
Familiar  quotations,  the  old  wmgs  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
puzzlers,  and  superlatives  (the  angelic 

highest,  longest,  fastest  this  or  Qualities  to  the  Department  of 
that)  account  for  many  of  the  division  there- 


questions  newspaper  readers 
ask,  also  science  and  the  origins 


On  Dec.  20  an  exhibit  of  origi- 


of  customs — and  every  answer  nal  cartoons  by  more  well- 
goes  into  the  files  for  future  known  cartoonists  than  previ- 
questioners.  Fairfield  estimates  ously  assembled  began  a  nation- 
that  in  its  more  than  30  years  wide  tour  with  a  two  weeks’  dis- 
the  bureau  has  handled  about  play  at  the  Rockland  Founda- 


25,000,000  transactions  for  news-  tion  Gallery,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  The 
paper  readers.  collection  was  gathered  by  the 

National  Cartoonists  Society, 
with  Frank  Engli  of  GSS’  “Look- 
New  byndicate  ing  Ba<.k”  as  chairman. 

TWO  COMIC  strips,  a  panel  a 

and  a  fortune-telling  feature  n 
are  the  first  offerings  promised  ^  IlOUSe  supers 
by  the  new  Alliance  Feature  Divide  HonorS 


Los  Angeles-Two  house  or- 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Charles  A.  gg^s  published  by  the  Los  An- 
Conner,  who  formerly  headed  Timoit  HiviHpH  tnn  hnnnrs 


Columnists  1 
Give  and  Take 
In  Yule  Spirit 

Columnists  have  problems, 
too — as  the  Advertising  Women 
of  New  York  learned  when  they 
invited  columnists  to  eat,  and 
talk,  at  their  Christmas  party. 

“For  years  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  tried  to  make  me  an  expert 
in  things,”  that  newspaper’s  ra¬ 
dio  columnist,  John  Crosby,  de¬ 
clared.  “Yet,”  he  added.  “I  live 
way  up  on  my  hill  and  remain 
persistently  non  expert.  I  would 
like  to  get  out  among  the  big 
boys  .  .  .  with  Winchell  and 
Danton  Walker.  I  would  like  to 
level  my  finger  at  Vishinsky  and 
things.  I  get  awfully  tired  of 
leveling  my  finger  at  Red  Skel¬ 
ton.” 

Other  guest  speakers  were 
Elsa  Maxwell,  Press  Alliance 
columnist;  Earl  Wilson,  New 
York  Post  saloon  editor;  Jimmy 
Jemail,  Daily  News  inquiring 
reporter,  and  Si  Seadler,  Press 
Features  cartoonist. 

“I  had  to  be  educated  in  my 
field  as  everyone  else  is,”  de 
dared  Jemail  who  claimed  to 
have  broadcast  the  first  inquir¬ 
ing  reporter  show  in  1921  when 
the  News  was  about  a  year  old. 
“I  found  that  nobody  wants  to 
read  about  serious  questions. 
Since  then  I’ve  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  such  questions  as, 
‘Why  do  you  wear  spats?’  .  .  . 
‘What  incident  in  your  life  made 
you  realize  that  you  weren’t  as 
young  as  you  us^  to  be?’  ” 

Miss  Maxwell  called  herself 
the  “victim”  of  radio  advertis¬ 
ing.  “In  1941  they  came  to  me 
with  a  program,”  she  said.  “Rye 
Crisp  was  the  sponsor — a  most 
unappetizing  little  sliver.  .  . 
The  sponsors  suggested  that  the 
hefty  columnist  and  personali^ 
start  a  regimen  of  the  biscuit 
and  be  weighed  in  on  each  pro¬ 
gram. 

“I  thought,”  said  Miss  Max¬ 
well,  “I  will  throw  myself  into 
showing  that  (the  product)  is 
the  nicest  thing — not  to  eat, 
but  to  grow  thin  on.  ...  I  gained 
and  gained.  I  was  enormousiy 
fat.  At  the  end  of  13  weeks  I 
did  not  renew.” 


the  Southwest  Syndicate,  spe- 


geles  Times  divided  top  honors 
in  the  third  annual  Award  of 


fi*hfiidne«w  Contest  sponsored  by  the 

TT.h w  Southern  California  Industrial  A  IVew  Year 

Editors  Association.  Young  Tim-  /V  i^eW  I  CHF 


magazine  illustrator,  is  editorial  monthly  mSine  3ish^' 

manager.  All  the  features  are 

scheduled  for  February  release,  carriers,  won  the  “Over  all  A  Good  Y eUT 
One  strip  is  “Chico.”  story  of  Excel.ence  Award”  from  a  field 

a  Mexican  youngster,  by  Gil  of  52  entries  and  also  took  hon- 

Turner,  motion  picture  animator  ors  in  typography  and  photog- 

and  comic  book  artist,  “Off  the  raphy.  Among  Ourselues,  month-  ...  .  •  .-r 

Beam,”  a  semi-sophisticated  pan-  jy  Times  employe  newspaper  witn  miicn  scicntit 

tomime  feature  by  Ross  Morgan,  published  by  the  Personnel  De¬ 
is  the  other.  “Chico”  Is  a  con-  partment,  won  second  place  news  of  pe^e  one  in 

tinuity  atrip  with  Spanish  dia-  with  a  rating  of  95.4.  Both  are 

lect  and  action,  while  the  Mor-  edited  by  Don  Taylor.  portancel 

gan  strip  introduces  comedy  and 

new  characters  each  day.  j 

Produced  by  Uahler,  “Bo  Bum-  GreGtings  ReverSGu 
mel,”  a  two-panel  cartoon,  sail-  Brownsville,  Tex. — A  unique 

rizes  life  through  the  adven-  feature  of  a  pre-Christmas  edi-  ociciicc  ocrvicc 
tures  and  sage  observations  of  tion  of  Brotonsuille  Telegraph  I’jioNstr.i.t  nw 


with  much  scientific 
news  of  page  one  im« 
portance  I 


a  gay  little  hobo  windbag.  “It’s  was  a  full  page  ad  in  which  em- 
In  the  Cards,”  is  an  illustrated  ployes  of  a  baking  firm  wished 
two-column  fortune-teller  fea-  their  employers  a  Merry  Christ- 
ture  by  Tom  Paul,  former  news-  mas.  Copy  was  prepared  by  the 
paperman.  Telegraph’s  ad  staff. 
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220  East  Forty-Second  Street  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


LAURENCE  RITTMAN 
Oeneral  Mamiger 


January  3,  1948, 


Dear  Sir: 


AS  Father  Time  cuts  another  notch  in  his  long 
staff  and  heads  for  the  new  ground  marked  1948,  we  are 
reminded,  upon  reflection,  that  1947  was  a  full  and 
active  year. 

First,  we  appreciate,  Mr.  Editor,  your  partici¬ 
pation  and  support  in  launching  and  establishing  during 
the  year  just  past  such  new,  outstanding  newspaper 
features  as: 

CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE  -  National  Conventions  Coverage 

FRED  OTHMAN  ROBERT  C.  RUARK 

HAROLD  E.  STASSEN  -  European  Articles  _  _ 

DOC  SYKE  by  Ving  Fuller  MIRACLE  JONES"  by  Burne  Hogarth 
FERD'NAND  by  Mik  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  by  Erwin  L.  Hess 

Secondly,  we  appreciate  your  assistance,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  helping  us  further  to  develop  and  promote  top¬ 
flight  columnists: 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

and  top-ranking  comics  such  as: 

ABBIE  AN’  SLATS 
CURLY  KAYOE 
LI'L  ABNER 


BARNET  NOVER 
THOMAS  L.  STOKES 


NANCY 

STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 
TARZAN 


Not  forgetting  THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  50th  Anniversary. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are.  looking  forward 
to  1948  with  high  hopes,  and  confident  that  we* 11  be  able 
to  serve  you  in  the  new  year  as  we  have  in  the  past. 


^  publisher  for  January  3, 


1948 
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400  Pantries  Checked 
In  Chicago  Times  Poll 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

RECENT  weeks  have  brought 

such  a  wealth  of  new  and  im- 
p  o  r  t  a  n  t  market  information 
from  newspapers  big  and  little 
all  over  the  country  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspaper  re¬ 
search  jobs  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  due  it.  That’s 
the  new  Chicago  Times  Pantry 
Poll. 

The  current  poll  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  published  by  the  Times, 
which  conducts  this  study  of 
consumer  preferences  in  the  re¬ 
tail  food  field  in  connection  with 
Northwestern  University.  The 
poll  is  now  in  its  third  year  and 
is  already  widely  accepted  both 
in  the  food  industry  and  among 
advertising  agencies. 

In  Two  Sections 

There  are  two  sections  to  the 
current  poll,  which  makes  it 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  usual 
poll.  The  first  section  reports 
the  types,  amounts  and  brands 
of  food  and  allied  products 
found  in  400  representative  Chi¬ 
cago  pantries  during  August, 
1947.  This  section  covers  more 
than  1.500  items  in  129  product 
classifications. 

The  second  section  contains 
summaries  of  the  pantry  polls 
made  earlier  in  the  year — the 
poll  being  made  every  four 
months.  'This  summary  section 
is  tabulated  for  quick  reference. 
This  is  the  second  summary  vol¬ 
ume  issued  since  the  poll  was 
undertaken. 

In  this  pantry  poll  type  of  re¬ 
search,  as  in  other  consumer 
preference  studies  and  in  the 
continuing  store  audit  research, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  contributing  mightily  to 
more  effective  distribution  and 
to  more  profitable  advertising. 
No  other  medium  is  contribut¬ 
ing  so  much. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  vast  area 
for  newspaper  -  sponsored  re¬ 
search  projects  which  will  help 
even  more  toward  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  efficiency.  One  of  the 
most  challenging,  and  most  in¬ 
viting.  areas  is  the  consumer 
panel.  Some  experimentation  in 
this  direction  is  already  under 
way  among  newspapers  and  it 
may  well  be  that  before  too 
many  months  of  1948  have  been 
torn  off  the  calendar,  some  in¬ 
teresting  news  in  this  field  will 
be  announced. 

About  the  Tower 

THE  guy  who  never  beats  his 

wife  rarely  makes  the  head¬ 
lines.  Good  news  is  rarely  hot 
news  because  it  is  good.  'That's 
why  the  Chtrapo  Tribune  can 
keep  on  year  in  and  year  out 
producing  such  fine  trade  paper 
promotion  and  rarely  getting  a 
mention. 

What  we're  thinking  of  right 
now  is  the  page  the  Tribune 
runs  regularly  in  the  trade 
books  headlined  simply  “From 


the  Tower."  It  is  a  collection 
of  brief  but  pertinent  items 
about  the  Tribune,  quickly  and 
interestingly  told.  It  covers  ad¬ 
vertising  results,  circulation, 
readei  response,  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  an  advertiser  or  a  potential 
advertiser  might  like  to  know 
about  the  Tribune. 

Reading  “From  the  Tower"  Is 
like  sitting  down  with  a  Tribune 
man  and  hearing  him  tell  you 
the  answer  to  your  question, 
“What’s  new?’’  It’s  just  as  chatty 
and  informal,  and  just  as  im¬ 
pressive.  Next  page  of  this 
kind  you  run  across,  read  just  a 
mite  more  carefully.  You’ll  find 
it  rewarding. 

Worth  Telling  Again 
ONCE  more  there  comes  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  a  fas¬ 
cinating  volume  of  selections 
from  past  issues  put  together 
under  the  title,  “As  the  Journal 
Told  It."  This  is  the  fourth 
volume  of  its  kind,  and  for  our 
money  it  has  by  far  the  most 
intriguing  cover.  It's  a  color 
photo  of  a  crowd  of  young  girls 
riding  one  of  the  down  tracks  on 
roller  coaster,  and  all  the  breath¬ 
less  excitement  of  the  ride  is  in 
their  facial  expressions. 

“Each  day,”  the  foreword  to 
this  volume  tells  you,  “the  men 
and  women  of  the  Journal 
gather,  write,  edit,  print  and 
distribue  a  volume  of  words 
larger  than  the  ordinary  novel 
— three  times  as  large  every 
Sunday.  That  means  ’literature 
in  a  hurry’  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  defines  journalism." 

In  a  hurry  perhaps,  but  lit¬ 
erature  nevertheless.  You  have 
only  to  read  these  stories  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that.  Nothing  may  be 
so  dead  as  yesterday’s  newspa¬ 
per — and  nothing  so  alive  as 
some  of  the  stories  that  newspa¬ 
per  carried.  You  have  only  to 
read  this  volume  to  see  that. 

Shadow  of  a  Mon 
FOR  ONE  of  the  best  newspa¬ 
per  ads  we’ve  seen  in  a  long 
time,  a  bow  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post.  Run  originally  as 
a  full-page  in  the  Post  and  then 
sent  out  as  a  reprint  in  reduced 
size,  this  ad  carries  the  arrest¬ 
ing  headline,  “How  to  help  a 
boy  become  a  man."  Copy, 
brief  and  well  written,  develops 
the  thought  that  serWce  as  a 
carrier  boy  teaches  boys  “to 
grow  up  as  men  in  the  proud 
American  tradition  of  self-disci¬ 
pline  and  self-reliance."  “It’s  a 
good  way  to  grow  up."  is  the 
conclusion.  Under  the  logo¬ 
type  is  a  brief  invitation  to  par 
ents  to  call  or  write  if  they'd 
like  to  discuss  a  Post  route  for 
their  sons.  The  illustration, 
borrowing  a  familiar  idea,  is 
still  good.  It  shows  a  Post  car¬ 
rier  boy  casting  the  shadow  of 
a  grown  man. 


Football  Stunt 
GOOD  FOOTBALL  stunt  for 
you  to  note  in  your  idea  book 
is  the  one  pulled  this  year  by 
two  McClatchy  newspapers,  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  and  the 
Sacramento  Bee.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
missing  the  city  high  school 
football  teams,  after  selection 
of  the  all-city  team,  with  a 
spread  in  the  paper  and  the 
p.ayers’  pictures,  the  papers 
threw  the  teams  a  big  banquet. 
At  the  banquet,  in  each  city, 
guests  included  all  members  of 
the  A  squads  of  the  city’s  four 
high  schools,  the  coaching  staffs, 
student  managers,  and  prin¬ 
cipals,  as  well  as  the  22  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  all-city  first  and 
second  teams.  In  Fresno,  the 
team  members  received  gold 
wrist  watches.  In  Sacramento, 
they  got  portable  radios.  Pro 
grams  were  die-cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  cleated  football  shoe.  Just 
a  little  different  touch  to  a 
sports  promotion. 


eoA 


Editors  Make  News 
THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  is  running  a  Sun¬ 
day  series  of  short  articles  on 
former  editors  of  Alabama  news¬ 
papers.  Journal  Editor  Cassius 
M.  Stanley  is  the  author. 

‘Voice  of  Youth' 

YOUNG  people  of  South  Bend. 

Ind.,  are  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  them 
by  the  South  Bend  Tribune  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  A  daily  “Voice  of  Youth" 
column  is  reserved  for  letter 
writers  under  21. 


New  English  Weekly 
Began  in  Switzerland 

Geneva — While  fellow-visitori 
waxed  their  skiis  and  made 
plans  for  winter  travel,  three 
ex-G.  I.’s  unpacked  their  type¬ 
writers  in  Geneva  this  week 
and  pounded  out  a  welcome  an¬ 
nouncement  to  Switzerland’s  In- 
flated  English-speaking  popula¬ 
tion: 

“The  Geneva  Transcript,  an 
English  •  language  newspaper, 
will  begin  weekly  publication 
Thursday  Jan.  15.” 

It  will  be  Europe’s  fourth 
English  language  newspaper. 

Two  of  the  organizers —  John 
Tolleson,  25,  and  Ted  Brown,  24 
— mourned  with  other  Boston¬ 
ians  when  their  city’s  fam^ 
Transcript  died.  But  both  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Transcript  in 
Geneva  will  mark  a  birth  rather 
than  a  revival. 

The  young  publishers  had  not 
met  until  they  boarded  the  same 
student  ship  for  Europe  last 
September.  Newspaper  plans 
began  to  take  form  in  mid-At¬ 
lantic.  Yet  upon  arrival  in  Eu¬ 
rope  each  enrolled  for  studies 
as  originally  planned  and  an 
alyzed  publication  prospects  be¬ 
tween  classes  and  on  weekends. 

Tolleson,  an  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corps  veteran  who  speaks 
four  languages,  was  the  natural 
choice  for  business  manager. 
He’ll  handle  both  advertising 
and  circulation.  Brown,  who 
like  Tolleson  is  a  Harvard  grad 
uate,  will  direct  local  news  cov 
erage.  Harvey  McGee,  24-year 
old  Navy  veteran  from  San 
Francisco,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  will  handle  the 
mechanical  problems. 

■ 

Crown-Zellerbach 


Orchid  of  the  Week 
“THIS  Week’s  Orchid  Goes  to 

- ”  is  the  new  feature  of 

the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette. 
It  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Youth  Service  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Rotary  Club.  The 
award  is  for  sponsorship  of 
youth  activities. 

Advertising  Flashes 
THE  Elizabeth  (N.  J. )  Journal 
is  accepting  national  and  local 
advertising  for  its  electric  news¬ 
casting  sign  at  the  main  inter 
section  in  town. 


Earnings  Reported 

OROWN-Zellerbach  Corp.  and 
its  subsidiaries  reported  re 
cently  a  net  income  of  $9, 
567,899,  after  taxes,  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  Oct.  31. 
This  compares  with  a  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  of  $5,740,625. 

Sales  for  the  period  this  year 
were  $74,211,648;  last  year. 
$59,457,830. 

The  figures  cover  all  the 
company’s  operations,  including 
paper,  pulp  and  lumber. 


Daily  Birth  Lists 
CITY  EDITOR  Henry  MacLeod 
of  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  obtain¬ 
ing  birth  lists  daily  from  hospi¬ 
tals.  rather  than  waiting  for 
Health  Office  lists  which  are 
two  and  three  weeks  old. 


DEPENDABLE  GUIDE 

to  hard-to-bnd  merchandiae:  an 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Wanted  to 
Buy  ad.  To  reach  tome  one  who 
wants  to  sell  what  you  want  to  buy. 
phone  or  write 
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. . .  how  the  RECORDAK 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
can  reduce  your 
lug  space  98% 


. . .  iiiakr  your  Hit's  always  readily  available 
for  quiek,  easy  reference. 

. .  .  give  them  lasting  protection  against  tle- 
terioratitui,  liandling.  and  tampering.  _ 

. .  .  enable  libraries  to  maintmneompleteiniero- 
film  files  of  \oiir  pa|H*r. 

For  more  complete  information  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Reeordak  Newspaper 
Service  .  .  .  and  for  the  detailed  story  of 
how  it  works  .  .  .  write  us. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  Easlman  Kodak  Compan  y 
350  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y 


Today,  no  new  spaper  need  waste  valuable 
storage  space  for  bulky  files. 

By  using  the  Reeordak  New  spaper  Serv  ¬ 
ice  .  .  .  putting  all  your  files  on  microfilm 
. . .  you  can  "de-hulk”  them  so  thoroughly 
that  they  will  take  only  2%  of  the  present 
space.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  do  these 
three  other  important  things  .  .  . 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

iqper  application 


GE's  New  Model  Job 
Becomes  P.R.  Project 


WjHY  CAN’T  a  manufacturer 
adapt  successful  product  plan¬ 
ning  and  promotion  methods  to 
his  employe  and 
community  re- 
la  t  i  o  n  s  pro¬ 
grams?  Perhaps 
he  can.  One  of 
the  first  to  do 
it  on  a  large 
scale  will  be 
General  Electric 
Co.,  if  its  pres¬ 
ent  experiment  i 
continues  to 
show  the  prom-  < 
ise  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  Boulware 

For  many 

years.  GE,  like  most  large  in¬ 
dustries,  has  enjoyed  excellent 
customer  relations.  That  con¬ 
fidence  was  not  established 
overnight.  The  company  had 
to  make  certain  first  that  its 
products  were  right;  that  re¬ 
quired  many  hours  of  research 
and  product  planning.  Then 
the  long-range  selling  program 
was  developed. 

Uses  Soles  Approach 
These  same  steps  have  been 
followed  in  the  employe  rela¬ 
tions  program,  which,  starting 
among  the  workers  in  GE  offices 
and  100-odd  plants  is  reaching 
out  also,  via  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  to  the  population  in  its 
plant  cities  and  to  thought  lead¬ 
ers  e^ewhere  in  government, 
educational,  religious  and  pro¬ 
fessional  fields. 

At  GE,  this  new  program  is 
not  like  a  product  sales  promo¬ 
tion;  it  is  one.  And  in  the 
company’s  organizational  lexi¬ 
con,  all  supervisory  employes 
are  members  of  the  Job  sales 
staff,  down  to  the  foreman — ^the 
“retail  salesman.”  The  cus¬ 
tomers  are  GE’s  197,000  work¬ 
ers. 

In  charge  of  this  "new  prod¬ 
uct"  division  is  Lemuel  R.  Boul¬ 
ware,  who  until  last  June  was 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  GE  Affiliated  Manufac¬ 
turing  Companies  department. 
His  present  title,  for  purposes 
of  record,  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  employe  relations.  By 
his  own  definition,  however,  he 
is  sales  manager  for  the  “new 
model”  GE  jobs. 

Mr.  Boulware  first  began  to 
wonder  about  the  many  dissatis¬ 
factions  and  misunderstandings 
— big  and  little — among  GE  em¬ 
ployes,  shortly  after  he  came  to 
the  firm  two  years  ago.  Ob¬ 
viously,  either  the  GE  Job  prod¬ 
uct  needed  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  or,  if  it  was  already 
satisfactory,  it  wasn’t  being 
“sold”  proTCrly. 

Mr.  Boulware  began  at  the 
beginning.  He  mapped  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  product  re¬ 
planning.  His  office  became  a 
research  laboratory  for  study 
and  experiment  in  the  field,  just 
as  GE  scientists  would  approach 
similar  inquiry  in  the  product 
laboratories. 

By  August  he  had  completed 
the  program’s  rough  outlines. 


most  striking  aspect  of  which 
was  its  adaptation  of  the  sales 
technique.  This  had  for  long 
been  the  principal  aim  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

First  task  in  the  outline  was 
an  intricate  “product  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  project”  to  de¬ 
termine  by  careful  inquiry  what 
the  worker  likes  and  dislikes 
about  his  Job;  what  he  under¬ 
stands  and  doesn’t  understand 
about  it,  and  about  the  social, 
political  and  economic  influ¬ 
ences  affecting  it.  This  research 
resulted  in  the  new  “Super¬ 
visor’s  Guide”  just  issued. 

What  the  “customers”  want  in 
the  way  of  an  improved  “model” 
is  contained  in  GE’s  new  “9- 
point  Job,”  the  crux  of  the  su¬ 
pervisor’s  guide;  adequate  com¬ 
pensation,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  competent  supervision. 
Job  security,  respect  for  human 
dignity,  job  promotion,  informa¬ 
tion  on  management  objectives 
and  problems,  belief  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  job’s  importance,  and 
general  satisfaction. 

'Price'  Quoted 

List  price  to  the  customer — 
with  no  discounts — is:  use  of 
full  skill,  use  of  care  in  a,l 
phases  of  his  work,  putting 
forth  of  a  full  day’s  effort,  and 
prompt,  regular  and  agreeable 
attendance  at  the  job. 

The  sales  program  didn’t  wait 
for  completion  of  the  “product” 
design,  however.  During  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  model,  in¬ 
troductory  messages  in  the  form 
of  page  ads  were  placed  in  em¬ 
ploye  publications,  in  plant- 
community  newspapers,  and  in 
publications  going  to  GE’s  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  thought-leaders. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  start 
that  much  could  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  jobs  for  GE  employes. 
Yet,  locally  there  seemed  to  be 
no  serious  pay  problems,  and 
the  employes,  as  a  rule,  already 
believed  they  had  “the  best  jobs 
in  town.”  Working  conditions 
were  generally  satisfactory, 
with  only  minor  improvement 
needed  here  and  there. 

Notional  Problom 
“But  no  amount  of  effective 
effort  at  the  local  level  will  cure 
the  major  problems,”  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ware  told  ^P.  “It  is  the  whole 
national  situation  that  too  many 
of  our  employes  think  is  wrong 
and  that  they  think  something 
ought  to  be  done  about. 

“So  we  proceeded  from  the 
employes  to  their  families  and 
neighbors  in  the  community — 
and  then  beyond  to  selected 
people  or  classes  to  whom  we 
want  to  repeat  (1)  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  efforts  we  are 
making  to  improve  our  em¬ 
ployes’  jobs,  and  (2)  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  we  believe 
are  the  correct  economic  and 
other  ideas  as  compared  with 
those  now  held  by  such  broad 
sections  of  the  employes  and 
the  public.” 

’Thus  conceived,  GE’s  job 
sales  program  evolved  into  a 


broad  examination  of  the  na> 
lion’s  social  and  economic 
problems,  with  ad  copy  discus¬ 
sing  not  only  GE  jobs  and  GE 
profits,  but  also  such  general 
topics  as  food  costs,  housing 
conditions,  the  economic  “fairy 
tales”  being  sold  by  the  “com¬ 
petition,”  wage-profit  relation¬ 
ships,  etc. 

The  logic  of  this  approach  is 
elementary,  Mr.  Boulware  be¬ 
lieves:  “We  businessmen  have 
been  reading  the  ‘sales  talks’  of 
our  competitors — the  left-wing¬ 
ers  and  the  collectivists — and  in 
too  many  cases  we  are  actually 
ashamed  and  on  the  defensive 
about  profits  and  other  accom¬ 
plishments  of  which  we  should 
be  proud.  If  even  a  respectable 
percentage  of  our  intelligent 
and  honest  businessmen  should 
start  saying  in  public  what  they 
say  in  their  panelled  offices,  the 
public  would  in  a  month  or  two 
get  a  whole  new  light  on  a  set 
of  problems  on  which  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  now  con¬ 
fused. 

'Too  Few  Doing  It' 

“It  may  be  presumptuous  for 
the  third  or  fourth  largest 
manufacturing  company  in  the 
world  to  feei  it  has  to  mount 
the  rostrum  in  the  people’s 
cause — but  it  is  in  the  position 
in  this  country  where  too  few 
others  are  doing  it.  No  one  else 
among  the  larger  employers 
seems  to  be  willing  to  go 
through  the  agony  of  trying  to 
put  what  we  think  is  right  or 
what  we  instinctively  feel  is 
right  into  intelligible  language. 

“GE  feels  that  individual 
management  in  any  individual 
company  cannot  escape  convic¬ 
tion  of  gui4  for  aiding  in  the 
destruction  of  America  simply 
on  the  presumed  defense  that 
no  one  else  was  willing  to  stick 
his  neck  out.” 

Thus  far  in  the  course  of  its 
own  neck-stretching,  GE  has  not 
only  avoided  having  its  head 
lopped  off,  but  has  won  itself 
some  encouraging  pats:  its 
house  organ  or  newspaper  ads 
have  been  reprinted  or  editor¬ 
ialized  upon  by  such  newspapers 
as  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  numerous  manufactur¬ 
ing  organizations  have  reprint¬ 
ed  them  for  distribution  to  em¬ 
ployes  and  stockholders;  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  evinced  in¬ 
terest  in  behalf  of  clients  to 
whom  they  have  been  trying  to 
sell  similar  activity. 

Closer  to  home  the  company 
has  already  found  signs  of  em¬ 
ploye  interest  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  it  is  on  the  right  track. 
GE  plans  in  the  near  future  to 
test  reactions  more  accurately 
by  polling  employes  and  plant 
communities. 

On  one  score,  adequacy  of  the 
technique  employed  has  won 
endorsement  by  actual  percent¬ 
age  figures.  In  surveys  by  Psy¬ 
chological  Corp.  and  the  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corp.,  readership 
of  the  newspaper  ads  and  house 
organ  articles  was  found  to  run 
as  high  as  60%  among  employes, 
and  a  Starch  survey  in  plant 
communities  showed  “equally 
impressive”  readership  by  the 
public. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Boulware 
feels  that  the  present  advertis- 


WNO  TOLD  YOU  THESE  FAIRY  TALES? 


Recent  GE  od  which  attempts  to 
explode  some  economic  "ioiiy 
tales"  about  production,  profits, 
inflation,  doss  war.  etc. 

ing,  which  is  heavy  with  text, 
may  in  the  future  require  some 
changes  in  the  direction  of 
brighter  and  shorter  copy.  So 
long  as  the  ideas  have  a  newness 
and  freshness,  he  believes,  long 
texts  may  continue  to  get  atten¬ 
tion.  As  .product  advertisers 
have  discovered,  however,  repe¬ 
tition  of  messages  requires 
lighter  approaches  as  time  goes 
on.  To  that  extent,  Mr.  Boul 
ware  and  his  agency — Fred 
Rudge,  Inc. — consider  the  pres¬ 
ent  copy  purely  experimental 
and  headed  for  future  change. 

Until  now,  the  ads  have  run 
on  an  uneven  schedule,  often  as 
much  as  a  month  apart.  More 
frequent  scheduling  is  planned, 
to  average  about  one  a  week. 

Willing  to  have  others  make 
any  further  desired  use  of  the 
material  in  the  messages,  Mr. 
Boulware  this  week  supplied 
mats  of  the  ads  on  general  eco¬ 
nomic  subjects  to  the  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  newspapers,  who  re¬ 
quested  permis^on  to  make  a 
unique  experiment  with  them 
in  the  Southwest — in  Bartles 
ville  and  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  and 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.  There  the 
page  ads,  minus  the  GE  logo¬ 
type,  will  be  offered  for  co¬ 
operative  sponsorship  by  local 
business  organizations.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  public  reaction  will  be 
conducted  in  these  cities.  Mr. 
Boulware  indicated  GE  is  will¬ 
ing  to  extend  this  use  of  its  mats 
to  others,  if  this  experimental 
program  Is  deemed  successful 
by  the  local  sponsors. 

As  a  by-product  of  all  this  ac¬ 
tivity — at  GE,  in  plant  commun¬ 
ities,  in  other  cities,  and  among 
business  and  other  thought  lead¬ 
ers — GE  hopes,  Mr.  Boulware 
declared,  “to  help  regain — at 
some  later  date — the  reputation 
of  management  and  the  free 
competitive  system.” 

‘"rhere  is  no  positive  means 
of  persuasion  in  this  field,”  he 
said,  “and  no  direct  effort  by 
General  Electric  will  be  made. 
We  simply  hope  that  the  results 
of  our  efforts  in  the  job  im¬ 
provement  field  and  of  our  ex¬ 
periments  in  attempting  to  sub¬ 
stitute  truth  for  vicious  prop 
aganda  will  bring  some  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  good  name  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  nvanagement  in 
particular  and  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  general.” 
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Are  Still  Low 


Government  figures  show  that  average 
'  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  to¬ 
day  are  about  110  percent  above  1939. 

By  comparison,  these  figures  show  that  the 
current  price  of  steel  at  the  mills  is  only 
about  47  percent  higher,  on  the  average, 
than  it  was  in  1939. 

If  steel  prices  had  gone  up  as  much  as  other 
commo^ty  prices,  the  pound  of  steel  which 
today  sells  at  the  mill  for  just  over  3#  would 
be  selling  for  nearly  5¥, 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

3S0  Pi/l^  Artmmt  •  Naw  Y*rk  I,  N,  Y. 
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CONTRAST  IN  UNIONS 

TWO  UNIONS  governed  by  two  widely 
divergent  philosophies  offer  a  strange 
contrast. 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
embracing  a  belligerent  attitude  toward 
government  and  employers  is  fomenting 
strife  in  the  industry  and  hardships 
for  its  members. 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen's 
and  Assistants’  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  attempting  to  avoid  conflict  with  em¬ 
ployers  and  to  promote  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  in  the  industry  for  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  ITU  follows  a  policy  of  ‘‘no  con¬ 
tracts”  with  employers  and  calls  strikes 
in  protest  against  a  federal  law  which 
outlaws  the  closed  shop. 

The  pressmen  renew  an  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  American  Newspa 
per  Publishers  Association  designed  to 
prevent  the  stoppage  of  business  through 
strikes.  Its  largest  local  has  negotiated 
a  union  shop  contract  within  the  law. 

What  of  the  closed  shop  provision  in 
the  law  and  the  validity  of  the  ITU 
policy? 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  president, 
told  the  House  Labor  Subcommittee  in 
Chicago  that  ‘‘the  Taft-Hartley  Law  spe¬ 
cifically  and  definitely  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  the  ITU.” 
Apparently  he  and  his  fellow  ITU  of¬ 
ficers  are  the  only  union  leaders  among 
the  newspaper  crafts  who  reason  that 
way  because  no  other  union  has  taken 
the  same  attitude  although  they  likewise 
have  had  closed  shop  contracts  for  many 
years. 

If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  designed 
to  destroy  the  ITU  because  it  has  been 
traditionally  a  closed  shop  union,  it 
would  likewise  destroy  other  closed  shop 
unions.  It  has  not,  and  will  not,  work 
out  that  way.  Actually,  strong  unions 
will  tend  to  become  stronger  and  larger 
under  the  provision  requiring  new  em¬ 
ployes  to  become  members  within  30 
days. 

Only  union  leaders  who  are  precarious 
on  their  thrones  are  afraid  to  abandon 
the  stranglehold  they  have  on  their 
members  through  the  closed  shop.  Other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  be  fearful  of  their 
well-sold  and  well-satisfied  members  vot¬ 
ing  for  a  non-union  shop  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  men  such  as  the  printers  or 
pressmen  are  convinced  that  their  union 
is  solid  and  substantial  and  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  concrete  for  them  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  easily  swayed  in  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  it. 

The  union  shop  provision  in  the  agreed- 
upon,  but  not  yet  ratified,  contract  between 
the  New  York  publishers  and  the  press¬ 
men  was  inserted  after  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election  revealed  that 
employes  favored  it. 

If  a  similar  referendum  could  be  made 
among  ITU  members  it  is  likely  that  a 
similar  result  would  be  obtained.  The 
printers  had  no  referendum  to  reflect  their 
attitude  toward  the  current  destructive 
policy  forced  on  them  by  the  Cleveland 
convention.  Now  that  the  policy  has  got- 
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The  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the  heart; 
and  a  good  report  muketh  the  hones  fat. 
— Proverbs,  XV ;  30. 


ten  the  union  in  trouble,  the  printers  are 
asked  to  show  themselves  good  union  men 
in  supporting  by  referendum  a  special  de¬ 
fense  assessment. 

It’s  time  the  printers  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  basic  policy  of  their  union. 

EYES  TO  THE  NORTH 

MANY  American  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  regarding  their  future  newsprint  sup 
ply.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  the 
shortage  problem  will  solve  itself  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  They  watch  with 
one  eye  the  development  of  a  new  mill  in 
the  South,  and  with  the  other  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  increased  production  in  Canada, 
failing  to  consider  that  the  forecasted 
production  for  the  next  few  years  will  fall 
short  of  meeting  present  demand. 

What’s  more  this  increased  production 
will  never  meet  an  increasing  demand 
caused  by  growing  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  volume.  All  estimates  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  conjunction  of  supply  and  demand 
are  based  on  an  anticipated  decline  in 
usage.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence 
to  support  such  an  assumption  and  it  is 
foolhardy  for  American  publishers  to  be 
lulled  by  such  propaganda. 

American  publishers  must  start  looking 
ahead  more  than  two  or  three  years.  If 
they  have  any  confidence  in  the  future 
stability  of  their  own  industry  they  must 
realize  that  new  sources  of  newsprint 
supply  must  be  developed. 

Alaska  is  the  only  logical  place  remain¬ 
ing  for  this  new  supply  for  many  reasons. 

The  possibilities  for  new  mills  in  the 
U.S.  are  limited.  Restrictions  have  been 
imposed  on  mill  expansion  in  some  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces.  Some  Canadians  look  to 
the  north  of  their  own  country  containing 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  uncut  timber. 
But  it  would  take  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  roads,  railroads  and  camps  there 
and  when  it  was  all  developed  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  more  trees  woui^  have  to  be  cut  to 
provide  a  ton  of  pulp  than  in  southern 
Canada  for  the  simple  reason  that  trees 
grow  smaller  in  the  shorter  season. 

From  a  military  standpoint  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  forest  industries  in  Alaska  is  a 
natural.  The  military  expects  any  future 
war  activity  to  take  place  over  the  great 
circle  route.  They  are  testing  equipment 
and  training  troops  in  that  climate.  But 
they  are  handicapped  because  of  the  lack 
of  industry  and  population  in  the  area. 

A  large  scale  newsprint  development  in 


Alaska  would  put  communities  in  now 
unpopulated  regions.  It  would  require 
hydroelectric  power  which  would  bring 
other  industries. 

Last  fall  the  movement  for  Alaskan 
newsprint  was  gaining  ground  in  govern¬ 
ment  circles,  but  now  it  has  bogged  down. 
Unless  the  publishers  of  American  news 
papers  start  thinking  ahead  and  take  an 
interest  in  reviving  plans  for  that  new  in¬ 
dustry  it  may  die  a  slow  death  leaving 
American  newspapers  looking  forward  to 
indefinite  years  and  perhaps  permanent 
newsprint  shortages. 

STILL  GOING  UP 

WHERE  ARE  those  forecasters  of  declin¬ 
ing  newspaper  circulations  in  the  post¬ 
war  world,  those  who  predicted  public 
interest  in  news  and  newspapers  would 
wane  without  the  stimulus  of  exciting  war 
news? 

They  keep  conveniently  silent  while  the 
figures  disprove  their  claims. 

The  annual  cross-section  survey  made 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the  publishers’ 
statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1947,  as  compared  to  1946,  shows 
daiiy  and  Sunday  newspaper  circulations 
are  at  new  record  highs.  The  annual  in¬ 
creases  continue  uninterrupted. 

Morning  and  evening  circulations  are 
ahead  of  last  year  more  than  2%  and 
Sundays  are  up  almost  5%.  What  the 
increases  might  have  been  if  the  news¬ 
print  supply  had  been  able  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  no  one  knows. 

The  figures  would  indicate  a  growing 
reliance  on  newspapers  for  public  informa¬ 
tion.  They  clearly  show  that  more  and 
more  people  are  buying  and  reading  news¬ 
papers  daily  and  Sunday.  These  people 
are  paying  more  for  their  papers  today 
than  ever  before  in  history  and  in  so 
laying  out  their  money  they  indicate  some 
degree  of  approval  of  the  product. 

As  Cervantes  wrote:  “The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  eating.” 

UN  REPORTERS 

LETS  reverse  the  incident  and  imagine 
that  the  United  Nations  permanent 
headquarters  is  in  Moscow  or  Belgrade  or 
Warsaw  or  Bucharest.  Then  lets  imagine 
that  correspondents  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  New  York  Journal- American, 
who  had  been  accredited  by  UN  author¬ 
ities,  were  arrested  by  Russian  police, 
jailed  and  deported.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
imagination  to  hear  the  squawks  that 
would  arise  from  our  State  Department 
and  our  press. 

Actua.Iy,  the  situation  is  reversed.  Two 
representatives  of  Communist  publications 
in  India  and  Greece  (which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  Russian  newspapers)  were  de¬ 
tained  by  U.  S.  authorities  for  deportation 
despite  their  UN  credentials. 

Unless  there  is  more  to  the  story  than 
has  been  revealed,  the  State  Department 
has  acted  shamefully  and  not  in  the  U  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  free  press.  The  situation 
should  be  clarified  immediately  and  there 
should  be  proper  liaison  between  UN  and 
our  government  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JOHN  COWLES,  president  of 

the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  recently  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  merit  by 
President  Truman  for  his  war¬ 
time  services  in  the  Lend-Lease 
administration.  Cow.es  served 
in  Washington,  North  Africa 
and  England  in  1943  as  a  special 
assistant  to  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
then  lend-lease  administrator. 
The  medal  of  merit  is  the  high¬ 
est  United  States  governmental 
decoration  for  civilians  for  war 
service. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Maine  (Committee  for  the  Mar 
shall  Plan. 

Horace  Hall,  editor  and  pub 
Usher  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Board  for  his 
town's  new  merit  system. 

R.  M.  (Curly)  Anderson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  was  re- 
cent.y  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Longview  -  Kelso  District. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Victor  Bidder,  pubUsher  and 
president  of  the  New  York 
Staats  Zeitung  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  four 
major  fund-raising  sections  of 
the  Greater  New  York  1948 
March  of  Dimes.  Organized 
under  Mr.  Bidder’s  leadership 
are  the  professions,  printing  and 
graphic  arts,  advertising,  enter 
tainment,  the  paper  trade  and 
the  service  businesses. 

T.  Stanley  Moorehead,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Cambridge 
(O.)  Daily  Jeffersonian,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the 
Cambridge  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1948. 

Henry  S.  Wrenn,  publisher  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  Jewish  Over¬ 
seas  Relief  Campaign.  Co-chair¬ 
man  is  Kenneth  Ballinger, 
Tallahassee  attorney  and  former 
Miami  newspaperman. 

Stanley  R.  Banyon,  publisher 
of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News-Palladium  and  president 
of  Benton  Harbor’s  Mercy  hos¬ 
pital,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Michigan  Hospit^  Advisory 
council. 

William  W.  Ottaway,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Port  Huron  ( Mich. ) 
Times  Herald,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Welfare  League. 

J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher  of 
the  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening 
Recorder,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  a  civic  committee 
which  will  study  the  need  of  an 
addition  to  Sheldon  Memorial 
hospital,  Albion. 

On  The  Business  Side 


Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Camden  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  including  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  owner-publisher 
and  was  in  newspaper  work  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  prior  to  his 


father's  purchase  of  the  Camden 
papers  last  May  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  Company. 

Alvis  H.  Temple,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
since  1925,  has  been  named 
news  director  of  radio  station 
WKCT  and  promotion  manager 
for  the  station  and  for  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  Park  City  Daily  News. 

Dale  Nease,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Daily  Express,  was  e-ected 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  recently. 

John  Andrews,  who  has  been 
selUng  classiUed  advertising  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  his  discharge  from  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1945,  has  been 
appointed  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  New  York  Herald 
“rribune  resort  and  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  division. 

Robert  West,  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman  Review, 
has  been  promoted  from  classi¬ 
fied  manager  to  assistant  retail 
manager. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,  until  re¬ 
cently  advertising  manager  of 
United  Nations  World  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  named  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  will 
work  on  household  appliance 
and  industrial  equipment  ac¬ 
counts. 

Bradley  Morison,  Jr.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  formerly  was  Tribune 
poUce  reporter. 

Henry  Hawkins,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Charlotte  office 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  He  had  been  with  the  News 
for  17  years. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

BRAD  ATWCXDD,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Burbank  ( Calif. )  Review 
has  resigned,  effective  Jan.  3. 
Atwood,  who  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  local  radio  station  to 
broadcast  basketball  games  of 
Burbank  High  School,  Glendale 
and  Hoover  in  Glendale  and 
Glendale  College,  plans  either 
to  take  another  newspaper  job 
or  open  a  public  relations  office 
in  addition  to  radio  work.  Dick 
Turpin,  city  hall  and  police  re¬ 
porter,  also  has  resigned  effec¬ 
tive  the  same  date.  Turpin 
plans  to  continue  in  newspaper 
work. 

Charles  S.  Cantwell,  mana¬ 
ging  editor  of  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  for  the  past  19 
years,  announced  his  resignation 
effective  Dec.  31,  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  and  Freeman.  He  is 
a  former  state  editor  of  the 
Watertown  ( N.  Y. )  Daily  Times. 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  for  the 
past  six  months  publications 
editor  for  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  resigned  to  b<Kome 
assistant  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Upchurch,  well  known 
North  Carolina  newspaperman. 


has  worked  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and 
the  Raleigh  Times. 

Dave  Dryden  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  radio  bureau 
in  Spokane.  He  is  the  first  full 
time  radio  editor  for  that  city. 

Ray  Harvison,  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Seattle. 

Larry  Anderson  is  now  cover¬ 
ing  police  and  court  house  for 
the  United  Press  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Hank  Minard,  is  covering 
waterfront  and  labor  news  for 
United  Press  in  Seattle. 

Lloyd  Weir,  formerly  of,  the 
Seattle  (Wash)  Times,  is  in  the 
public  relations  section  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
Richland,  Wash.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  in  the  Navy.  Recently  he 
was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Telephone  Company 
in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mary  V . 

Holihan,  wide¬ 
ly  known  re¬ 
porter  on  wo¬ 
men’s  affairs, 
has  been  named 
editor  of  the 
women’s  pages 
of  the  Lawrence 
( Mass. )  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune. 

Miss  Holihan 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  editorial  Holihon 
staff  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  is  regularly 
contributing  by-lined  feature 
stories. 

David  £.  Nopper  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  Am¬ 
erican  Airlines.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  the  Baltimore 
( Mid. )  Sun  and  was  night  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Associated 
Press  bureau  before  joining  the 
Mlarine  Corps  during  the  war. 

Leo  E.  Murphy,  former  day 
city  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  traffic  manager  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Airlines.  He  formerly  was 
a  member  of  the  Syracuse 


( N.  Y. )  Post-Standard  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Her  aid- Journal. 

Thomas  G.  L>ynch,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  industrial  editor, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Bradham  Si  Co.,  General 
Advertising  Agency  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Jeff  Keen,  columnist  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  when 
it  closed,  and  previously  caima.- 
nist  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
Jewish  Times. 

Robert  M.  Howe,  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Virginia  (Minn) 
Mesabi  Daily  News, 

JoE  Lee,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  advanced  from  vice- 
president  to  president  of  the 
Topeka  Press  club  at  the  annual 
meeting  Dec.  16.  He  succeeds 
ViRG  Hill,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital. 

Gn.  Terry  Karp,  for  the  past 
year  state  news  director  in 
North  Carolina  for  Fairchild 
Publications,  with  headquarters 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
bureau,  assigned  to  features  and 
special  sections.  Charles 
(Buck)  Gunter,  a  native  North 
Carolinian  with  previous  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  number  of  Carolina 
publications,  will  replace  him. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Fairchild 
organization,  Mr.  Karp  was  with 
the  New  York  Sun;  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  bureau  of  International 
News  Service;  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
and  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

Robert  O.  Leonard,  reporter 
and  swing  man  for  the  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  Idaho 
state  publicity  board. 

H.  Dorsey  Newson,  one-time 
New  York  newspaperman  and 
public  relations  counsel  in  New 
York,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  and  special 
events  for  the  new  Maas 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Reader  response: 


250,000 


orders! 


"PORTRAITS."  a  daily  poem  by  James  J. 

Metcalfe,  appears  in  over  100  papers — and  more 
than  250,000  readers  have  ordered  “Portraits” 
booklets  at  25c  I  This  small-space  feature  (50  x  1 
col.)  brings  big  reader^ip  returns.  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  says,  “‘Portraits*  is  the  biggest 
little  feature  in  the  Enquirer  today;” 
Dallas  Morning  News  says,  “Thousands 
of  readers  look  forward  to  ‘Portraits’ 
every  morning  just  as  regularly  as  break¬ 
fast.”  Write  or  wire  today  for  proofs! 


CHIC  SUN-TIMES 
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continued  from  page  31 

Brothers  department  store  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Newson  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  New  York 
TimeM. 

William  F.  Jibb,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun  and  now  public  relations 
chief  of  the  Florida  State  Forest 
Service,  has  resigned  and  will 
go  to  Washington  to  head  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Forests  Products  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc. 

Jack  Rutledge,  Dallas  Tex. 
Associated  Press  bureau  staffer 
who  turned  out  almost  700 
“Texas  Today’’  columns  in  near¬ 
ly  three  years  at  the  task,  has 
l^n  transferred  to  Washington 
AP  bureau  from  Dallas. 

Stanley  Glowacki,  is  a  new 
addition  on  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  covering  the  night  police 
beat.  Formerly  a  Madison, 
Wis.  newspaper  man,  Glowacki 
was  with  public  relations  with 
the  Army  Air  Force  for  two 
years. 

Dan  Crumley,  formerly 
United  Press  business  manager 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Francisco  UP 
office.  Fred  J.  Green,  formerly 
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of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  secretary  to  the  Joint 
chief  of  staffs  in  Washington 
D.  C.  during  the  war,  has  taken 
Crumley’s  p.ace  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Sam  C.  Pace  of  Fort  Worth 
Tex.,  onetime  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World,  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  public 
relations  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Railway,  with  offices  in 
St.  Louis. 

Vance  and  Jeanne  Pollet, 
formerly  of  Idaho,  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  newspapers,  have 
opened  a  public  relations  bureau 
in  Boise,  Idaho.  They  plan  to 
do  freelance  promotional  and 
publicity  work  for  firms  in  the 
Southwestern  Idaho  area. 

T.  ML  Davenport,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  chief  in  Mont- 
fomery,  Ala.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  a^stant  department 
adjutant  for  public  relations. 
Alabama  Department,  American 
Legion.  After  leaving  Montgom¬ 
ery,  he  had  been  with  the  AP 
Atlanta  bureau  and  more  re: 
cently  had  been  engaged  in 
public  relations  work  for  East¬ 
ern  firms. 

Sam  Romer  has  resigned  his 
position  as  a  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  copyreader  to 
go  to  Tokyo  where  he  will  serve 
as  an  adviser  on  Japanese  labor 
relations  in  the  office  of  the 
supreme  Allied  commander. 

Floyd  J.  Gonyea,  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman 'of  the  Cudahy 
unit  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Chapter  of  American  Red  Cross. 
Gonyea  was  a  fie.d  director  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  World  War  II. 

Don  Pugnetti  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  man 
for  the  Seattle  Wash.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  accept  the  post 
of  managing  editor  of  the  Pasco 
(Wash.)  Tri  City  Herald.  Jack 
Fraser,  Seattle  newspaperman, 
is  now  with  the  Seattle  chamber 
publications. 

Frank  J.  Campbell,  former 
city  editor  of  the  South  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Evening  Hentinel,  has 
Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 

Stanley  Swinton,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Singapore  bureau, 
has  been  appointed  acting  chief 
of  the  bureau,  succeeding  Leif 
Erickson,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred.  Swinton  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Charlevoix  (Mich.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Daily  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
before  Joining  AP  in  1940.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  with  Stars 
ft  Stripes. 

Gardner  Soule,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
and  formerly  picture  editor  of 
PM  and  an  editor  of  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  la.  He 
will  teach  pictorial  Journalism. 

J.  Rawdon  Barnes,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Opelika 
(Ala.)  Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
are  parents  of  a  son,  their  first 
child. 


.  .  And  may  Randolph  and  Petrillo  be  nicer  to  Papa  during  1948." 


Harwell  Howard  has  become 
state  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Advertiser. 

Harry  Mosimann  and  John 
Korlonsky  are  newcomers  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal. 

M.  V.  O’Connell,  former  New 
York  and  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Merchandise  Mart 
Reporter,  a  new  bi-monthly  tab¬ 
loid  for  the  working  population 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Bill  Wagner,  formerly  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and 
later  with  a  Houston  area  com¬ 
munity  paper,  is  on  rewrite  at 
the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express. 

Edward  Anderson,  formerly 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  and  Ben  Morgan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald,  are  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  copydesk. 

Richardson  R.  Gorton  recent¬ 
ly  resigned  as  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  San  Marcos 
(Tex.)  Hays  County  Herald,  a 
weekly. 

Florence  Davies,  who  recent¬ 
ly  retired  as  art  reviewer  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  has 
been  made  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Detroit  Society 
of  Women  Painters  and  Sculp¬ 
tors. 

Joseph  A.  Cloud,  formerly  on 
the  city  desk  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post,  has  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  and  has  moved  to  Ellicott 
City,  Md. 

Don  Law,  managing  editor  of 
the  Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times- 
Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Law  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son.  Mrs. 
Law  is  the  former  Ernestine 
Bodie,  until  last  April  state 
news  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  Journal. 

Homer  Luttringer  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Evening 
News  to  Join  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Machine  Co. 


Wedding  Bells 


WIILLIAM  LOEB,  publisher  of 

the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Daily 
Messenger,  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Daily  News,  and  the  Manchteser 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union, 
and  Eleanor  McAllister. 

Frank  Edwards  Henckel,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union,  and  Mrs. 
WiLLiENE  Underwood  Foster,  in 
Jacksonville,  Dec.  10. 

Nancy  Phillips,  former 
amusements  editor  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  ( Tex. )  American-Statesman 
and  Garth  Jones  of  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  bureau.  Associated  Press, 
in  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  Dec.  13. 

J.  Bond  Johnson,  former  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  re¬ 
porter,  and  Faye  Johnson,  in 
Mart,  Tex.,  Dec.  20. 

Emily  Stedman,  editorial 
room  receptionist  at  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
and  Richard  B.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  in 
Fort  Worth,  Dec.  24. 

Margaret  Gould,  editorial 
room  employe  at  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram  and 
George  E.  Cochran,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Dec.  22. 

a 

Goodiellow  Family 
Forms  Pocatello  Firm 

Pocatello,  Ida. — ^Newspapers, 
Inc.,  a  new  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Good- 
fellow  family  which  recently 
acquired  a  half  interest  in  the 
Pocatello  Tribune,  has  filed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  with  the 
Idaho  secretary  of  state. 

Incorporators  of  the  firm  are 
M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  Florence 
H.  Goodfellow,  Millard  P.  Good- 
fellow,  Jr.,  and  Allene  L.  Good¬ 
fellow,  all  of  Pocatello. 
m 

Trout  Collection 

LoinsviLLE,  Ky.  —  “Greetings 
From  Old  Kentucky,”  a  128- 
page  collection  of  Allan  M. 
Trout’s  daily  columns  in  the 
Courier-Journal  has  been  made 
available  to  the  public.  Trout  is 
chief  of  bureau  at  Frankfort. 
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WTPS— FM,  TIMES-PICAYUNE  Station,  New  Orleans 


From  1  to  10  to  50  KW 


Western  Electric 


transmitter,  WTPS-FM  will  soon  step  up  to  10 
KW — and  has  ordered  a  50  KW  with  which  it  is 
planned  to  achieve  an  effective  radiated  power 
of  250  KW. 

Other  Western  Electric  equipment  at  this  com¬ 
pletely  modern  station  includes  Microphones, 
Reproducers,  and  Speech  Input  equipment. 

For  full  information  on  a  complete  line  of 
Vi  estem  Electric  equipment  for  your  FM  station, 
call  your  Graybar  Broadcast  Representative,  or 
write  Graybar  Electric  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  famous  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune — which 
has  made  plenty  of  newspaper  history  since  its 
founding  in  1837  —  is  making  history  in  FM 
broadcasting  today. 

H.  F.  Wehrmann,  General  Manager  of  W  TPS- 
FM,  is  sparing  no  effort  to  give  the  New  Orleans 
area  the  very  finest  in  FM-^-not  only  in  clarity 
of  signal  (which  has  been  praised  in  letters  from 
many  listeners)  but  also  in  quality  of  program¬ 
ming  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  seven  days 
a  week. 

Now  on  the  air  with  a  1  KW  Western  Electric 


QUALITY  COUNTS 


This  10  KW  gives  you  four  exclusive 
^  estem  Electric  FM  features  that  make 
for  outstanding  performance:  (1)  the  RF 
Power  and  Impedance  Monitor,  (2)  the 
Arc-Back  Indicator,  (3)  the  Frequency 
Watchman,  (4)  TKANSVIEW  design  cabi¬ 
net.  Ask  Graybar  what  these  features  will 
mean  to  youJ 


'A  oa « 

DISTRIBUTORS:  IN  THE  D.  S.  A.— Gr«yb«»  Electric  Cninpcny. 

IN  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND-Nortlierti  Electric  CtHapcny,  UA. 


CIRCULATION 

Scholarship  System 
Entails  Strict  Checkup 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  promote 

higher  education  for  its  news¬ 
paper  route  carriers,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  ( Minn. )  Star  and  Tribune 
has  brought  about  better  school 
work  by  those  carriers  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  for  its  customers. 

For  the  last  five  years,  10 
scholarships  have  been  awarded 
each  year  to  carriers.  Beginning 
this  year,  20  scholarships  will  be 
given. 

“We  think  school  work  and 
route  work  go  hand  in  hand, 
says  M.  E.  Fisher,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  “By  handling 
newspaper  routes,  our  boys  can 
put  into  practice  the  theories 
they  learn  in  school.  And  they 
can  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
the  subscribers  they  serve.” 

Star  and  Tribune  carriers,  7,- 
400  strong,  provide  delivery 
service  in  four  states. 

Application  in  February 

Scholarship  application  blanks 
are  sent  out  in  February  to  all 
Star  and  Tribune  carriers  in 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da 
kota  and  the  western  part  of 
Wisconsin.  In  order  to  be  elig¬ 
ible  for  the  competition  the  boys 
must  have  been  carriers  for  at 
least  six  months,  dating  from 
March  1.  Each  applicant  must 
fill  in  a  questionnaire  containing 
routine  questions  and  asking  for 
qualifications.  The  blank  then 
must  be  signed  by  the  carrier's 
parents  and  his  teachers. 

Except  for  Mr.  Fisher  and 
W.  D.  Parsons,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  the  personnel  of  the  judg¬ 
ing  committee  changes  each 
year.  When  all  applications  are 
returned  to  them,  the  job  of  sort¬ 
ing  begins  at  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  plant.  Eventually  the  group 
narrows  its  choice  to  100  car¬ 
riers.  Those  100  are  then  in¬ 
vestigated  thoroughly.  A  10- 
page  report  on  each  individual 
is  made  by  a  worker  who  actu¬ 
ally  visits  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  of  each  possible  winner. 
Comments  and  recommendations 
from  both  teachers  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  required  in  this  last  re¬ 
port. 

Finally  the  completed  reports  ] 
reach  the  circulation  department. 
There  the  committee  works 
again  to  weed  out  all  but  20  of 
the  applicants — the  winning  20. 
The  balance  of  the  100  hopefuls 
receive  honorable  mention.  The 
Star  staff  hopes  that  this  honor¬ 
able  mention  will  encourage 
them  to  try  again  the  following 
year. 

$250  for  First  Year 

Each  of  the  scholarships  en¬ 
titles  its  winner,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school,  to  $250 
toward  tuition,  matriculation, 
board  and  room  or  other  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  for  his  first 
year  at  an  accredited  school. 

,  The  school  may  be  a  university, 
a  college,  business  school  or 
I  trade  school.  If  the  whole  $250 
is  not  used  during  the  first  year, 
the  winner  may  apply  the  bal¬ 


ance  on  his  expenses  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

In  deciding  to  give  many  one- 
year  awards  instead  of  a  few 
scholarships  for  larger  amounts, 
the  committee  reasoned  that 
money  for  the  first  year  would 
be  most  important.  If  a  boy 
once  gets  started  in  college,  he 
will  manage  somehow  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  his  own. 

The  money  is  not  paid  directly 
to  the  carrier.  Instead,  the  Star 
and  Tribune  holds  it  in  trust 
until  the  boy  registers  in  a 
school.  Then  the  newspaper 
company  pays  a  bill  sent  to  it 
by  the  school,  borne  of  the 
scholarship  money  is  being  held 
now  for  boys  who  are  in  school 
under  the  GI  Bill. 

iviost  of  the  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  who  have  been  graduated 
from  high  school  so  tar  have 
reg.steied  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Oi  the  50  winners  thus  far, 
two  have  been  girls.  Both  live 
in  small  villages  in  Minnesota, 
where  they  deliver  to  neighbors 
who  live  in  a  relatively  small 
area. 

Inspired  by  the  hope  of  win 
ning  the  scholarships.  Star  and 
Tribune  carriers  have  sharpened 
their  technique.  Politeness  to 
suoscribers,  promptness  and 
neatness  of  delivery  mark  their 
services  now  more  than  ever. 

School  work,  too,  is  in  for 
more  attention.  While  most  of 
the  carriers  are  good  pupils  to 
begin  with,  the  competition  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  grades 
of  all  of  them.  Parents  and 
teachers  alike  are  pleased  with 
the  results.  College  men,  in¬ 
cluding  President  J.  L.  Morrill 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
had  nodded  their  approval  of  the 
program. 

■ 

$20  Per  Copy 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — Thirty-six 
businessmen  sold  1.395  copies  of 
the  Watertown  Times  for  prices 
ranging  up  to  $20  a  copy  in  a 
campaign  to  help  the  Salvation 
Army  Christmas  Fund. 


N.B.A.  offtri  batter  quality, 
prices  end  service  on  carrier 
bags,  aprons,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and  motor  route 
tubes.  Also  promotion  ads 
and  idea  services.  Get  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  items  you  need. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  America,  lac. 

222  E.  Ohia  St.,ladiaRapolis  4.  lad. 


Treat  for  Editor 

Marshall,  Mich. — William  B. 
Holt,  editor  oi  the  Marshall 
Evening  Chronicle  and  mayor 
of  the  city,  recently  had  his 
first  vacation  in  17  years — but 
Holt  believes  it  was  worth 
waiting  that  long. 

Michigan  probably  boasts  no 
more  ardent  sports  fan  than 
Holt,  and  the  vacation  includ¬ 
ed  a  trip  to  California  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Rose  Bowl 
game.  The  Marshall  city  com¬ 
mission  designated  Holt  as  the 
city's  official  representative  at 
the  game. 

Strikers  Hit 
Pcnicity  of  News 
In  Jamestown 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. — In  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  describing  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal  as  a 
“newsless  newspaper.”  James¬ 
town  Typographical  Union  No. 
205  sa'd  .lames^own  is  receiving 
the  “smallest  daily  news  report 
in  100  years.”  The  union  repre¬ 
sents  28  printers  who  have  been 
on  strike  since  Dec.  2. 

Claiming  that  a  full-page  of 
typewritten  material,  of  which 
large  portions  of  the  paper  has 
been  comprised  since  the  strike 
began,  is  equal  to  less  than  2V^ 
columns  of  standard  news-type 
print,  the  union  described  a  30- 
page  typewritten  paper  as  “a 
smaller  news  report  than  a  16- 
page  printed  edition.” 

“Spot  news,”  the  union  de¬ 
clared,  “has  ceased  to  exist.” 

The  paper  has  published  edi¬ 
tions,  ranging  from  20  to  40 
pages,  about  half  typewritten 
and  half  printed,  and  has  been 
published  regularly  since  the 
strike  started. 


Carter  Fund 
Oi  $L500.000 
Aids  Employes 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  retirement  plan,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  employes,  and  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  $1,500,000  employe- 
benefit  fund  was  announced  to 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  per 
sonnel  in  a  letter  accompanying 
a  substantial  Christmas  bonus. 

The  retirement  plan  will  be 
effective  shortly  after  Jan.  1. 
To  carry  it  out.  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions  has  created  a  retirement 
trust  with  its  present  directors 
as  trustees.  This  trust  will  per¬ 
mit  an  employe  now  under  60, 
when  he  has  served  a  specified 
number  of  years,  to  retire  at  £5 
with  retirement  benefits  which, 
together  with  Social  Security, 
will  equal  approximately  40% 
of  salary  at  time  of  retirement. 

In  addition  to  this  plan,  and 
independent  of  it.  Amon  Carter, 
publisher,  has  created  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  Amon  G. 
Carter-Star-Telegram  Employes 
Fund.  This  personal  fund,  in 
which  Mrs.  Nenetta  Burton  Car¬ 
ter  has  joined  the  publisher,  will 
have  assets  of  approximately 
$1,500,000,  none  of  which  was 
derived  from  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

This  fund  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  annual  income  of  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and  $40,000,  to  be 
used  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
Star-Telegram  employes  and 
"for  such  other  beneficial  pur¬ 
poses  as  its  directors  may  de¬ 
termine." 

Retirement  benefits,  group  in¬ 
surance  and  hospitalization,  re¬ 
cently  instituted,  wil.  cost  Car¬ 
ter  Publications  more  than  $100,- 
000  annually. 

“But  like  vacations  and  extra 
checks  at  Christmas  time,”  Car¬ 
ter  said  in  the  letter,  “they  go 
toward  making  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  a  better  place  in  which  to 
work.” 


Smitty  takes  dancing  lessons 


. . .  another  eventful  episode  in 
the  delightful  story  of  an  office 
boy ...  as  typical  of  American 
boyhood  as  a  well-directed 
snowball,  as  refreshing  as  a 
dip  in  the  ol’  swinunin*  hole  in 
summertime. 

Usher  in  the  New  Year  by 
treating  your  readers  of  all 
ages  to  this  classic  in  whole¬ 
some  entertainment.  Endorsed 
by  parents,  clergymen,  and 
educators! 

Sample  proofs  and  prices 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Ciiuta  Triune-  New  Yore  News 

m.  won.  MWt  MWOMA.  Nm  V  nitUNfAow«.CMn«*n 
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and  cost  over  S26  billion  .  .  .  efficiency  and  preparedness 


to  serve  instantly  every  transportation  demand. 


The  job  they  have  done  has  earned  the  railroads  the  right 


while  )ou  sleep,  the  busy  traffic  ol  a  great  nation  rolls 
safely,  smoothly,  through  the  railyards  that  serve  American 
railroads.  Keeping  ahead  of  your  transportation  needs  is 
a  round-the-clock  struggle — a  challenge  the  railroads 
have  never  failed  to  meet.  Their  achievement  is  a  signal 
tribute  to  the  superiority  of  free  enterprise  over  any  form 
of  socialized  contrid.  Every  American  must  be  vigilant 
to  keep  them  free. 

The  business  of  the  railroads  is  hauling  billions  of  tons 
of  freight .  .  .  carrying  millions  of  passengers  on  safe,  reliable 
schedules  in  all  kinds  of  weather  .  .  .  the  upkeep 
and  operation  of  properties  which  took  a  century  to  build 


Pullman-Standard  serves  the  railroads  by  building  much  of  their 
freight  and  passenger  equipment  .  .  .  deluxe  streamliners,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  travelers,  and  dependable  freight  cars  which  shippers 
can  rely  on.  Pullman-Standard’s  latest  type  box  car — P-S-1 — 
is  another  stride  forward.  It  supplies  the  need  for  a  standardized 
car  capable  of  mass  production  to  produce  economies  and  more 
rapid  deliveries. 

P  U  LLMAN  •  STA  N  DA  R  D 

CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO 

Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
manufacturing  plants  at  six  strategic  points 

WORiD'S  UIGEST  RUIIDERS  OF  STREAMLINED  RAILROAD  CARS 
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to  continued  progress.  They  are  the  wrorld’s  best  because 
competition  has  forced  them  to  excel  to  survive;  because 
private  ownership  tlemands  efficient  management  and 
rewards  ability.  Insist  on  a  national  transportation  policy 
which  will  give  the  railroads  fair  operating  conditions,  fair 
earnings,  and  a  fair  chance  to  contribute  more  and  more  to 
your  individual  welfare  and  to  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Pullman-Standard 


RADIO 


Reporters  Get  Glory 
In  Radio's  ‘Big  Story’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

RESOLUTIONS  being  in  order. 

we  resolve  to  stand  up  and 
root  for  the  City  Editor  as  often 
as  we  can  in  1948.  And  this  de¬ 
partment  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Consider  the  radio  program 
known  as  “The  Big  Story” 
(NBC,  Wednesdays,  10  to  10:30 
p.m. ),  sponsored  by  American 
Cigarette  &  Cigar  Co.  (Pall 
Mall). 

A  brochure  sent  out  this  week 
by  the  sponsor's  agency.  Foote. 
Cone  L  Belding.  after  the  first 
38  broadcasts  in  the  series,  de¬ 
scribes  the  show’s  purpose  as 
twofold;  1.  Entertainment.  2. 
“It  strives  to  portray  newsmen 
as  they  actuallv  are.” 

Thus.  “The  Big  Story”  is  held 
up  as  “an  active  public  relations 
medium  for  the  American  press.” 

'True  Story*  Enacted 

The  show’s  writers  single  out 
a  newspaperman — usually  a  re¬ 
porter — each  week  to  receive  a 
cash  reward  after  a  radio  cast 
has  re  enacted  their  “most  ex¬ 
citing  feature  assignments.”  Each 
episode  relates  a  true  story  of  a 
reporter  who,  through  his  own 
efforts,  has  performed  a  great 
public  service — solving  a  mur¬ 
der  case,  for  instance,  or  uncov¬ 
ering  a  political  scheme.  That’s 
how  the  program  is  described  in 
NBC’s  log  book. 

“The  Stain  on  the  Sidewalk” 
was  the  title  of  one  show,  fea¬ 
turing  Gene  Cooper  of  the 
Pallas  (Tex.)  News.  "The  Widow 
of  Havre  de  Grace”  was  another, 
starring  Fd  Freeman  of  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post.  And  so 
on.  “Tattooed  Corpse.”  “Mutiny 
in  the  Big  House.”  “The  Love¬ 
lorn  Extortioner.”  and  “The 
Man  Who  Licked  the  Kangaroo.” 

Purely  by  coincidence,  the 
mailman  delivered  with  “nie 
Big  Story”  brochure  a  copy  of 
the  current  house  organ  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  the  Gan- 
netteer.  It  contained  a  full  page 
blurb  on  “NBC  tells  how 
Charley  Moonev  solved  murder 
mystery.”  That’s  Just  a  sample 
of  the  kind  of  publicity  the 
show’s  promoters  seek.  Usually, 
they  get  reams  of  copy  in  the 
paper  whose  reporter  is  the 
week’s  hero. 

Just  for  fun,  we  talked  with 
people  who  knew  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  the  case  Mooney  is 
credited  with  solying  .  .  .  with 
the  help  of  a  gal  reporter,  Mary 
Freeman  Fuller. 

‘The  Baffling  Beautician* 

Called  “The  Baffling  Beauti¬ 
cian”  on  the  radio,  the  true  story 
concerned  the  murder  of  a  wo¬ 
man  near  Syracuse  about  five 
years  ago.  Her  body  lay  uniden¬ 
tified  for  several  days  after  be¬ 
ing  found  on  a  muck  farm.  State 
police  were  admittedly  baffled. 

One  morning,  Henry  Matteo, 
then  on  the  United  Press  staff 
in  Albany,  brought  to  the  city 
desk  of  the  Knickerbocker 


News  a  copy  of  a  Syracuse  paper 
containing  a  three-column 
morgue  picture  of  the  mystery 
woman  and  a  story  which  men¬ 
tioned  the  only  clues  police  had. 
Thev  included  some  dental 
work  and  a  ring  believed  to 
have  been  worn  by  students  at 
a  beauticians’  school  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  district. 

The  Citv  Editor  discussed  pos¬ 
sible  angles  with  Mooney,  his 
assistant,  and  other  persons  on 
the  staff,  then  assigned  the  girl 
renorter  to  take  the  picture 
around  to  beauty  parlors  and 
see  if  anvone  recognized  the 
woman.  She  hit  the  Jackpot  on 
the  first  call.  A  former  co¬ 
worker  identified  the  victim 
and  gave  an  address  where  she 
used  to  live. 

From  there  on,  it  was  a  case 
of  the  reporter  ringing  door¬ 
bells.  asking  questions,  and  final- 
Iv  learning  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stance's  under  which  the  mur- 
de’-e^i  woman  had  left  home  .  . 
with  her  truck  driver  husband 
and  “another  woman.” 

Official  Credit  Shared 

Under  guidance  of  the  citv 
desk,  the  reporter  dug  up  enough 
information  to  Justifv  telling 
the  pol'ee  so  they  could  get  on 
the  trail  of  the  suspected  hus¬ 
band  befo»‘e  the  story  was 
printed.  Meanwhile,  the  city 
editor  of  the  competing  news¬ 
paper.  the  Times-Union,  had 
turned  his  ent’re  staff  loose  on 
the  tob  of  calling  everv  dentist 
in  tho  region  to  try  to  find  a 
record  of  the  dental  work.  They 
also  scored. 

Some  time  later,  the  State  Po¬ 
lice  forma’iv  credited  both  news¬ 
papers  with  helping  them  to 
solve  the  murder.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  record. 

But  in  the  rad’o  version, 
Mooney  was  portrayed  as  a 
“hot”  police  reporter  who  had 
the  hunch  in  the  first  place,  then 
went  from  door  to  door.  This 
department’s  best  informers  say 
It'oonev  sweated  out  the  case  on 
the  rewrite  end,  except  for 
eight  hours  on  watch  at  the 
State  Police  barracks. 

The  script  writers  insist  they 
have  to  pack  drama  into  the 
show,  take  a  few  liberties  with 
the  facts  now  and  then  to  do  it, 
and  they  don’t  think  the  quiet 
efficiency  of  a  City  Editor  in 
directing  coverage  of  the  big 
story  would  be  very  thrilling. 

Ill  Will  Among  Newsmen 

No  doubt  there  are  other 
cases  among  the  38  shows  broad¬ 
cast  to  date  in  which  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  dramatize  has  crowded 
out  credit  due  to  the  City  Edi¬ 
tor.  If  this  is  so.  then  “The  Big 
Story”  is  stirring  up  ill  will 
among  newspapermen  while 
aiming  to  establish  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  readers  and  writers 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


From  the  way  the  wind  blows 
here,  “The  Baffling  Beauician” 
should  have  been  aired  as  “Mur¬ 
der  in  the  Onion  Field.” 

Fair  Exchange  in  FCC 
THE  Federal  Communications 
Commission  started  off  the 
new  year  with  a  newspaper-bred 
chairman,  Wayne  Coy,  one-time 
publisher  of  the  Delphi  (Ind.) 
Citizen  and  later  an  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt,  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Post  radio  operations  to 
return  to  government  service. 
Simultaneously,  Commissioner 
Ewell  K.  Jett  took  his  hat  off 
the  rack  in  FCC  headquarters 


and  moved  down  to  Baltimore  to 
be  vicepresident  of  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.  and  director  of  the  Radio 
Division  of  the  Sunpapers. 

White  Bill  Modiiied 

THE  New  Year  also  began  with 
a  modified  version  of  the 
White  Bill  (S.  1333)  which  will 
go  before  the  new  Congress.  It 
no  longer  requires  that  oppo¬ 
nents  on  a  political  issue  be 
given  twice  the  time  granted  to 
the  original  speaker,  and  it 
eliminates  the  requirement  for 
a  long-winded  identification  of  a 
newscaster  before  and  after  the 


Phila.  Inquirer  Starts 
Regular  ‘Fax’  Editions 


PHILADELPHIA— The  first  reg¬ 
ular  transmissions  of  a  fac¬ 
simile  newspaper  were  made 
Dec.  29  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  WFIL-FM. 

Announcement  of  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  the  dallv  service  was 
made  by  Roger  W.  Cliop.  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Inquirer 
stations. 

The  facsimile  edition  of  the 
Inquirer  is  the  first  facsimile 
newspaper  in  the  nation  to 
utilize  the  new  postwar  equip¬ 
ment  which  makes  possible  the 
high  speed,  clear  reproduction 
of  printed  material,  art  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
newspaper. 

The  regular  facsimile  edition 
of  the  Inquirer  was  broadcast 
over  WFIL-FM  as  part  of  a 
two  hour  demonstration  for  the 
members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  in  convention  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel. 

Henceforth,  operations  will  be 
on  a  five-dav  week  basis,  Mon¬ 
days  through  Fridays. 

Recorders  will  be  set  up  at 
public  display  points  to  receive 
the  broadcasts.  One  will  be 
located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Belle¬ 
vue  Stratford  Hotel  and  another 
will  be  viewed  bv  the  public  in 
the  Widener  Building. 

Clipp  announced  that  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  inaugurated  with 
a  limited  number  of  recorders. 
Additional  recorders  are  under 
construction,  however,  and  they 
will  be  installed  at  various 
points  in  the  city  during  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  pages  of  the  facsimile  edi¬ 
tion  measure  eight  by  eleven 
inches  and  contain  many  of  the 
regular  features  of  a  daily  news- 


SMOOTH  WAY 

to  tret  lob  flilinir  done  is  tn  let 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  ADS  do  it.  To  contact  iust- 
rifht  help  at  once,  phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet)  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tri;  BRjrant  O-SOOZ 


paper.  The  newspaper  is  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  in  the  facsimile 
news  room  in  the  Inquirer  build¬ 
ing.  There,  the  pages  are  placed 
on  a  scanner  and  carried  over 
an  equalized  telephone  line  to 
the  WFIL-FM  transmitter  in  the 
Widener  Building. 

The  FM  station  broadcasts  on 
a  frequency  of  102.1  megacycles 
and  is  on  the  air  with  programs 
daily  from  3  to  10:05  p.m.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  regular 
WFIL-FM  program  transmission 
will  be  interrupted  only  from  5 
to  5.15  p.m'.  Mondays  through 
Fridays  when  the  late  facsimile 
edition  will  be  broadcast. 

The  Inquirer  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  facsimile 
broadcasting  since  1939,  when 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
was  transmitted  from  the  RCA 
laboratories  in  Camden  to  the 
studios  of  W(3aU  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1945,  the  Inquirer 
joined  with  other  newspapers 
and  radio  interests  to  form  the 
Broadcasters’  Facsimile  Analy¬ 
sis  group,  to  forward  research 
and  development  in  the  field. 

Ads  Help  CARE 

Since  the  Advertising  Council 
has  been  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  CARE,  the  output  of 
that  organization  has  risen  from 
8,000  to  35,000  orders  per  day. 
The  CARE  organization  is  now 
aiming  at  a  goal  of  50,000  orders 
per  day. 


QUAD 

50%  FASTER 


ON  THE 


*No  counting.  No  filling 
out  lines.  Linotype’s  Self- 
Quadder  does  it  automat¬ 
ically— up  to  50%  faster 
than  hand  quadding. 


Linotype  CORlofi.  CHtlttnPiom  Bold  Cond.  t 
Ootklc  No.  J#  Ti 
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Retailers  tell 
us  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  col¬ 
umns  of  The 
Examiner  are 
"hot"  -  a  hint 
for  national 
advertisers... 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 

FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  lY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Eckenberg's  Talk 

continued  from  page  8 


should  not  be  overlooked.  Back¬ 
grounds  and  foregrounds  must 
be  considered  a  part  of  picture 
composition. 

Angle  plays  an  important  part 
in  photography,  so  the  instructor 
should  point  out  the  value  of 
low,  m^ium  and  high  camera 
angles  and  the  type  of  lighting 
that  will  aid  the  mood  that  the 
picture  is  intended  to  convey. 

The  use  of  both  daylight  and 
artificial  light  should  receive 
lots  of  attention.  The  value  of 
flash  bu.bs  outdoors  as  a  fill-in 
light  should  be  stressed.  There 
should  be  instruction  on  how  to 
use  the  flash  bulb  properly  to 
achieve  the  greatest  degree  of 
modelling  in  pictures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  should  apply 
to  all  photographic  lighting. 
Students  should  also  be  taught 
how  to  use  available  light  under 
any  and  a  1  circumstances. 

They  should  be  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  importance  of 
writing  adequate  caption  ma¬ 
terial  for  their  pictures,  with 
special  emphasis  on  correct 
identifications.  Students  should 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
whether  it  be  posing,  lighting, 
composition  or  printing;  there 
can  be  no  weak  links  in  the 
chain.  It  is  the  print  that  must 
pass  final  judgment  for  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  photographic  ability.  It 
is  therefore,  imperative  that 
printing  be  stressed  in  the 
course,  with  emphasis  on  local 
control  of  prints  by  dodging  and 
shading.  Demonstrations  in 
cropping  of  negatives  are  also 
necessary.  By  this,  I  mean 
recogizing  and  eliminating  all 
but  the  essential  story-telling 
part  of  the  negative. 

Layout  of  Dark  Room 

Much  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  plan  of  layout  for  the 
class  printing  room.  Enlargers 
arranged  in  stalls  with  the  de¬ 
veloping  sink  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  fully  accessible  on  all 
sides  is  recommended  for  the 
best  supervision  by  the  in¬ 
structor. 

When  the  student  has  satis¬ 
fied  the  instructor  that  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  photography,  he  should 
be  put  on  a  rigid  assignment 
schedule,  one  that  will  provide 
all  types  of  coverage,  such  as 
spot-news,  feature  stories  and 
sports  events. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  arrange 
to  have  students  cover  assign¬ 
ments  with  local  news  photogra¬ 
phers  as  much  can  be  learned 
from  such  practice. 

The  value  of  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  teamwork  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  Reporter^  should  be 
encouraged  to  think  in  terms  of 
pictures  and  the  photographer 
should  be  alert  to  any  elements 
of  the  news  story  that  he  may 
be  able  to  relay  to  the  reporter. 

When  the  dedication  of  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters 
took  place  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  I 
took  a  position  in  front  of  the 
rostrum  early,  because  of  the 
limited  space  provided  for  pho¬ 
tographers.  Frank  Adams,  one 
o£  the  top  reporters  of  the 
Times,  came  over  to  tell  me 
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that  there  were  some  models 
of  the  proposed  World  Court  in 
another  part  of  the  building 
that  he  considered  worthy  of 
photographing.  I  thanked  him 
for  the  tip  and  promised  to  look 
after  it.  which  I  did.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  after  Frank  Adams  had 
spoken  to  me,  Meyer  Berger, 
another  great  reporter  on  the 
Times  staff,  came  to  me  with  the 
same  information.  Here  was  an 
excel  ent  example  of  two  top 
men  in  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion  who  in  trying  to  serve  the 
best  interest  of  their  newspaper 
had  trained  themselves  to  think 
in  terms  of  pictures. 

Team  Work  Illustrated 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Allan  R.  Dafoe’s  first  visit 
to  New  York  after  the  birth  of 
the  famous  quintuplets,  I  was 
assigned  to  cover  his  arrival  at 
Grand  Central  Station  very 
early  one  Sunday  morning. 
When  he  stepped  on  the  station 
platform  we  heard  him  make 
two  requests.  One  was  to  ride 
in  the  subway  and  the  other  was 
to  view  the  New  York  skvline 
from  a  Staten  Island  ferry  boat. 
A  handful  of  reporters  and  pho- 
tographer^  who  were  present, 
made  the  trip  with  him.  We 
made  pictures  of  the  Doctor 
hanging  on  to  one  of  the  straps 
in  the  subway  car  and  then 
boarded  the  ferry  boat.  There 
he  was  interviewed  by  report¬ 
ers,  and  having  noted  that  no 
New  York  Times  reporter  was 
present.  I  listened  in  and  made 
notes  although  I  was  there  as 
a  cameraman,  not  as  a  reporter. 
The  photographers  then  had 
their  inning  and  we  took  the 
Doctor  up  to  the  pilothouse  in 
order  to  picture  him  with  the 
ferry  boat  captain.  The  report¬ 
ers  did  not  go  a  ong.  There  was 
however  interesting  conversa 
tion  and  many  questions  by  Dr. 
Dafoe  which  I  also  noted. 

On  returning  to  the  office,  I 
contacted  Mr.  Berger,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  cover  a  sched¬ 
uled  2  n.m.  press  interview  with 
the  Doctor  and  gave  him  all  the 
information  and  quotes  I  had 
gathered  on  ^he  unscheduled 
phase  of  Dr.  Dafoe's  visit.  Just 
a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Berger 
referred  to  the  incident,  saying 
he  had  recently  met  an  opposi¬ 
tion  reporter  who  was  on  the 
ferry  boat  that  morning;  and 
he  was  still  wondering  how 
Mike  Berger  could  write  such 
a  story  when  he  was  not  there. 

They  Can't  Be  Shy 

A  news  photographer  cannot 
be  shy  in  the  presence  of  im¬ 
portant  personalities  or  awed  by 
titles.  It  was  while  we  had 
the  Signal  Corps  photographers 
working  with  us  at  the  New 
York  Times,  that  one  of  them 
came  to  me  and  said: 

“Bill,  I  have  a  confession  to 
make,  Tm  scared  to  death  of 
meeting  big  people.” 

I  did  what  I  could  to  break 
down  that  complex,  telling  him 
that  I  had  found  that  really  big 
people  in  important  positions 
were  as  a  rule  most  gracious 
and  cooperative  when  it  came  to 
pictures.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  more  trouble  with  the  small 
fry  than  with  the  notables.  Two 
days  later,  he  came  to  me,  beam¬ 
ing,  and  he  said: 


“Bill,  I  can  meet  the  biggest 
of  them  now!” 

When  I  asked  him  “Why?”,  he 
said  he  had  just  been  over  to 
the  Empire  State  Building,  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  former  Governor 
A1  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday,  and  he  found  him  to 
be  a  great  and  human  guy.  I 
couldn't  have  had  a  finer  man 
prove  my  point  than  the  late 
Governor  A1  Smith. 

Potentia.  press  photographers 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  art  of  human  relations. 
Without  this  their  lot  would  be 
most  difficult.  When  one  real¬ 
izes  that  the  press  photographer 
comes  in  contact  with  people 
in  every  walk  of  life;  that  he 
must  ohen  deal  with  difficult 
and  sometimes  unwilling  sub¬ 
jects.  diplomacy  and  the  art  of 
getting  along  with  people  in 
short,  a  know. edge  of  human 
relations,  will  be  his  biggest 
asset. 

The  flash  bulb  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  news 
photography.  It  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  pictures  never  before  avail¬ 
able.  The  student  should  be 
cautioned  against  the  danger  of 
being  a  button  pushing  photog¬ 
rapher.  Since  his  career  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  spent  in  the  business 
of  portraying  the  news  in  pic¬ 
ture  form,  obviously  he  must  be 
taught  to  think  in  terms  of  pic¬ 
tures.  He  must  learn  to  make 
his  pictures  tell  the  story  with 
a  minimum  of  caption  material. 
The  greatest  news  pictures  are 
those  that  can  be  published 
without  the  aid  of  any  caption. 
The  man  who  is  trained  to  think 
in  terms  of  pictures,  just  as  a 
person  learning  a  new  language 
is  urged  to  think  in  the  words 
of  that  language,  is  bound  to 
achieve  success  in  his  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  indi- 
vidua  s,  being  attracted  by  the 
so  called  glamor  of  press  ph( 
tography  may  try  to  make  it 
their  life’s  work.  Not  every 
person  is  psychologically  suited 
to  press  photography.  There¬ 
fore,  aptitude  tests  might  well 
be  devised  to  aid  the  student 
in  deciding  whether  press  pho¬ 
tography  is  really  the  proper 
career  for  him. 

Such  press  photography  apti¬ 
tude  tests  might  well  increase 
the  school's  scholastic  standing. 
They  might  save  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  in  reaching  the 
same  conclusion  in  the  class¬ 
room  months  or  years  later. 


Whose  Move? 

Detroit,  Mich. — A  series  oi 
stories  by  Rex  G.  White,  Detroit 
News  feature  writer,  prodded 
the  City  of  Detroit  into  action 
and  brought  about  the  leasing 
of  Fort  Wayne  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  emergency 
quarters  for  22  families. 

Then,  the  families  protested 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  present  quarters  and 
didn't  want  to  move. 

Now  the  City  is  pondering 
their  fate  while  White  wonders 
if  it  pays  to  try  to  help 
others. 


George  Auer  Heads 
New  NAEA  Committee 

George  Auer  of  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  promote  wider  use  of  the 
designation  “Manager,  General 
Advertising”  instead  of  National 
Advertising  Manager”  in  the 
newspaper  field  (E&P,  Dec.  13, 

p.  18). 

Others  on  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  James  L.  Egan,  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  the  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  are  Nat  How¬ 
ard,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Frank 
Meeker,  Osborn,  Scolaro  4 
Meeker;  R.  L.  Litchfield,  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Call  Bulletin, 
and  Robert  Bugellen,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

m 

Bowling  Brothers 
Set  New  Record 

Peoria,  Ill. — One  of  Peoria’s 
oldest  and  best  sports  promo¬ 
tions,  the  Peoria  Star  Brothers 
Bowling  tournament,  soared  to 
new  heights  this  year  when  a 
record  total  of  1,850  two-man 
teams  of  blood  brothers  en¬ 
tered. 

It  was  another  feather  in  the 
cap  of  Sports  Editor  Fred  W. 
Tuerk,  founder  and  guiding  light 
of  the  10  pin  festival  for  the 
last  25  years.  At  its  inception 
in  1923,  the  tournament  drew 
119  teams. 


MOVING? 

VWHEN  moving,  help  ua  give  you  prompt  service  by 
”  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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New  Stylebook 
Decreases  Use 
Of  TTnoer  Case 

Providen<;-f.  R.  I  — A  new  style- 
book.  eons'derahlv  larger  and 
more  detailed  than  the  one  it 
sunplants.  has  ju=t  be'*n  pub¬ 
lished  and  put  into  effect  bv 
the  Pror’(ienc9  Journal  Bulletin 
for  members  of  the  staff. 

A  shift  to  a  more  ‘‘down’’ 
style  on  canitalizatinn  is  the 
principal  change.  The  words 
“governor"  and  “senator."  for 
example,  formerly  capitalized 
when  reference  was  to  a  specific 
individual,  are  now  in  lower 
case  when  s‘anding  alone.  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  .«uch  words  as  “Truman 
Administration"  and  “State  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  formerlv  capitalized, 
are  now  written  “Truman  ad 
ministration”  and  “state  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  .Tournal  and  Bulletin  con 
tinue  the  oast  practice  of  drop¬ 
ping  hyphens  and  closing  uo 
words  s"ch  as  “wartime.”  “pre 
war.”  “postwar.”  “highlight.” 
“nationwide”  and  “weekend.” 

Sports  Style  Covered 

Basically  the  new  stylebook  is 
a  revi.'ion  of  the  one  published 
in  1944.  It  is  in  the  same  format, 
four  by  six  inches,  but  runs  to 
85  pages  as  against  the  47  pages 
in  the  earlier  book.  A  large  sec¬ 
tion  on  snorts  stvle.  an  ex¬ 
panded  section  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  terms  and  a  10-page  sec¬ 
tion  on  word  usage  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  additions. 

Ideas  for  the  stylebook  were 
solicited  from  members  of  the 
staff  bv  the  three  members  of 
the  stvlebook  committee:  Wins¬ 
ton  Phelns,  news  survey  edi¬ 
tor;  Charles  H.  Spilman,  re¬ 
porter  and  former  war  corre 
spondent:  and  Elliott  Stocker, 
night  city  editor.  The  commit¬ 
tee  soent  six  months  collect'ng 
the  ideas  and  analyzing  them. 
Three  conies  of  a  rough  draft , 
were  typed  out,  bound,  and 
passed  around  among  editors, 
reporters  and  other  member  of 
the  staff.  Evenfually  a  final  draft 
was  prepared  for  publication. 

“Anv  one  of  us  could  have 
whipned  up  a  stvlebook  in  a 
couple  of  afternoons,”  Phelns 
said,  “but  it  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  nobody  but  the  author.  The 
job  was  to  produce  a  stylebook 
that  reflected  the  opinions  of  the 
staff,  weighed  against  the  dogma 
of  professional  grammarians,  the 
practices  on  other  well-edited 
newspapers,  clarity,  consistency 
and  common  usage.  This  in¬ 
volved  endle.ss  rounds  of  hag¬ 
gling  and  argument.” 

■ 

Text  for  Todny 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Jerry  Cos¬ 
tello’s  cartoon.  “Light  From  On 
High,”  emphasizing  One  World. 
One  God.  One  Book”  ( E.  &  P.. ! 
Dec.  20)  was  used  Sunday,  Dec. 
14,  by  the  Rev.  Lee  Fletcher, 
pastor  of  Albany’s  First  Congre 
rational  Church  as  the  keynote 
of  his  sermon.  This  marks  the 
sixth  time  a  Costello  cartoon  in 
the  Knickerbocker  News  has  in¬ 
spired  a  sermon  by  an  Albany 
clergyman. 


////// 


T  here  is  every  good  reason  to 
predict  that  1943  will  he  an  even 
more  prosperous  year  for  Kansas 
and  its  vast,  active  Topeka  mar^ 
kct.  World  demand  for  what  they 
produce,  agriculturally  and  indus’ 
triaily.  increases  in  tempo.  This 
prosperity  will  be  shared  by  na- 


The  Value  of  a  Market  is  Measured 
By  the  Spirit  of  Its  People 


The  Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  estimated  that  2.000  farmers  and 
industrial  representatives  attended  the  second  annual  Midwest  Farm,  Home  and 
Industrial  Conference.  Outstanding  experts  and  exponents  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  attended. 

Kansas  was  prompt  in  representation,  as  The  Friendship  Train  moved  across 
the  country,  with  a  carload  of  grain,  en  route  to  hungry  Europe.  More  to  come. 

TOPEKANSAS  is  specifically  fortunate  in  an  ability  to  enter  into  every  civic 
movement.  The  great  city  itself  is  surrounded  by  21  of  the  most  productive 
Drive-In  Counties  with  their  40,753  busy  farms,  and  the  agricultural  skyline  is 
now  joined  by  industry’s  eager  output.  Yes — 1948  looks  good — very,  very  good. 

Bom  of  the  rich  soil  that  makes  it  all  come  true  are  these  progressive  news¬ 
papers,  widely  read,  universally  respected. 


An  unusually  progressive  people  have  always  planned  for  intensified  produc¬ 
tion,  accelerated  ambition.  And  every  day’s  news  clinches  the  future.  Headlines 
are  vivid  with  the  spirit  of  an  abundant  tomorrow: — “New  Kansas  Oil  Well  Starts 
and  Nea’-s  An  All-Time  Record.”  “Marshall  County  Cattlemen  Hold  Annual  Beef 
Tour,”  “Shawnee  County  Dairymen  Top  Butterfat  Producers.”  “Herd  Averages 
400-Pounds  Butterfat  Production  Per  Year,”  “Dairymen  Encourage  Research: 
Industry  Plans  To  Promote  The  Use  of  Dairy  Products,”  “Revolutionary  Develop¬ 
ments  Featured  in  Weed  Control,”  “Long  Range  Farm  Program  Ready  This 
Month,”  “West  Kansas  Farmers  Order  Young  Trees  by  Thousands.” 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Aiming  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Local  Themes  Seen 
As  Tops  For  Layout 

By  Willican  Reed 


HAS  the  lack  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  newspapermen 
fathered  the  highly  profitable 
pictorial  magazine  business? 

Lowell  Jessen,  publisher  of 
the  Turlock  { Calif. )  Journal, 
believes  it  has,  and  he  recently 
urged  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  do  something  about 
It  (E&P,  Dec.  13.  p.  22). 

Amplifying  his  remarks  later 
to  E&P’s  Pacific  Coast  editor, 
Campbell  Watson,  the  publisher 
charged  that  newspapers  have 
failed  to  devote  enough  “real 
thinking"  to  picture  combina¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  he  says,  the 
magazines  have  taken  over. 
“The  displays  found  in  such 
ublications,  might  we.l  be  done 
y  the  newspapers  themselves, 
especially  the  large  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  declared. 

Pleading  for  picture  layouts 
which  “mirror  the  inspirational 
matters  of  the  cnmmunity,” 
Turlock  asserted  that  the  picture 
page  of  news  highlights 
(  hodgepodge,”  he  calls  it)  is 
on  its  way  out. 

As  examples  of  what  news¬ 
papers  might  do  in  developing  a 
layout  around  a  community 
theme,  the  publisher  cites  a 
series  carried  in  his  paper  re¬ 
cently. 

One  layout  was  a  “Salute  to 
Teachers,”  showing  Turlock  edu¬ 
cators  at  work,  another  was  of 
a  nearby  public  works  project 
and  a  third  showed  local  child¬ 
ren  playing  games. 

Such  picture  combinations, 
Jessen  believes,  will  bring  news¬ 
paper  to  the  front  again  in  pic¬ 
torial  journalism. 

The  California  publisher  ia 
also  critical  of  the  picture  judg¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  editors.  He 
c^ims  that  too  few  of  them  are 
able  to  discern  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  “nmrsworthy”  picture 
and  an  ordinary  picture.  The 
former  requires  as  much  skill 
as  picture  writing,  he  maintains, 
and  portrays  the  “fleeting  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  full  effect  of 
the  news  is  reached.” 

Green  Cross  Contest 
CHICAGO— The  National  Safety 
Council  has  announced  the 
second  annual  Green  Cross 
Photo  Contest,  which  will  afford 
professional  news  photographers 
an  opportunity  to  win  $750  in 
cash  prizes  for  safety  photos. 

Pictures  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test,  which  covers  the  calendar 
year  of  1947,  must  have  been 
taken  by  a  professional  photog¬ 
rapher  employed  by  a  daily 
newspaper,  press  association  or 
feature  syndicate,  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  daily  newspaper  or 
syndicate  release  during  the 
year. 

Awards  provide  for  a  $200 
grand  award  and  $100  for  the 
best  picture  in  each  of  four 
categories — trafific,  home  and  re¬ 
creation.  child,  and  picture*  story. 


In  addition,  $25  will  be  given 
for  the  second  best  picture  and 
$12.50  for  the  third  best  in  each 
of  the  categories. 

Community  Fund  Contest 
WINNERS  in  the  $750  photo¬ 
graphic  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Community  Fund  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Photographers  are: 
Felix  Kubik,  Chicago  Sun,  first 
place  in  the  specialized  services 
field;  Carmen  Reporto,  Chicago 
Sun,  first  in  the  recreation  and 
informal  education  field;  Ro¬ 
bert  Keigher,  Chicago  Tribune, 
four  of  the  10  prizes;  A1  Matson, 
Chicago  Times,  second  place 
in  recreation  and  informal  edu¬ 
cation  field;  Joe  Kordick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  and  Haro.d  Revoir, 
Chicago  Tribune,  second  place 
in  child  care. 

Throuqh  the  Lens 
HAMLIN  WELLING,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Sunday  Star  magazine, 
has  taken  a  position  as  photog¬ 
rapher-writer  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Fisher  Body  Division, 
General  Motors,  Detroit. 

D.  B.  Greene,  now  a  free  lance 
photographer  who  formerly 
work^  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram,  has 
started  an  aerial  photography 
service  at  Fort  Worth. 

Rodney  Reiser,  former  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Times  photographer, 
now  heads  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  photography  office  in 
Detroit. 

Mayor  Francis  J.  O’Neil  of 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  a  former  staff 
photographer  of  the  Attleboro 
Sun,  was  recently  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Southern 
New  England  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers'  Association. 

Allen  J.  de  Lay,  for  five  years 
a  photo  technician  in  Alaska  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  for  the 
government,  and  Carl  E.  Ver- 
MiLYA,  former  AAF  pilot  and 
photo  reconnaissance  officer, 
have  joined  the  news  photo  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian. 

m 

Bull-Fighting  Primer 

El  Paso,  Tex.  —  Providing 
American  readers  with  a  new 
type  of  subject  matter,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  has  run  a  series  of 
six  illustrated  articles  on  the 
stratagems  of  bull  fighting.  The 
articles  have  been  written  and 
illustrated  by  Tom  Lea,  Jr., 
noted  American  artist,  a  native 
of  El  Paso. 
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Gets  Inheritance 

Portland,  Ore. — Mrs.  Amelia 
Bowman  Dean,  69,  cleaning 
woman  at  the  Oregonian,  recent¬ 
ly  inherited  the  income  from  a 
$25,000  estate  and  a  home  from 
a  neighbor  whom  she  had  be¬ 
friended. 


One  Good  Turn  .  . . 

Decatur.  Ala.  —  The  good 
neighbor  policy  kept  the  De¬ 
catur  Daily's  presses  running 
during  the  holidays.  The  Daily 
ran  short  oi  newsprint  when  a 
shipment  was  delayed  en 
route  ond  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  loan. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Daily  did 
the  some  favor  for  the  Times. 

One  Grocery 
For  400  People 
In  Phila.  Area 

Philadelphia — What  was  once 
the  Independent  little  comer 
grocery  store  in  America  has 
grown  today  into  Big  Business — 
spelled  with  capital  letters  that 
stress  the  actual  capital  back  of 
them. 

This  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Philadelnhia  Inquirer’s  contin¬ 
uing  study  of  Food  Facts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Retail  Trading 
Area. 

Most  recent  U.  S.  Census  sta¬ 
tistics  on  retail  trade  cover  the 
year  1939.  For  some  time  there 
has  been  crying  need  for  post¬ 
war  data  on  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  To  bridge  this  gap  for 
the  food  industry,  the  Inquirer 
initiated  its  food  facts  survey. 
Initial  presentation  (E&P,  Aug. 
2.  1947.  p.  38)  covered  only  the 
story  of  the  great  chain  stores 
known  as  the  super  markets  and 
the  superettes. 

Second  relea.se  of  the  Inquirer 
survevs,  embodied  in  a  28-page 
booklet,  is  concerned  onlv  with 
r»ta'l  outlets  in  the  Philadelphia 
Retail  Trading  Area  that  stock 
grocery  items  in  amount  and  di¬ 
versity  sufficient  to  meet  most, 
or  all.  of  a  family’s  food  and 
grocery  requirements. 

If  you  don’t  think  it  takes  a 
lot  of  grocery  stores  to  cater 
the  needs  of  hungry  Americans, 
consider  the  Inquirer’s  figures: 
there  are  10.141  grocery  outlets 
in  the  local  trading  area — an 
average  of  one  grocery  store  for 
every  400  persons. 

According  to  the  Inquirer’s 
tabulations,  73%  of  the  more 
than  10,000  outlets  are  owned 
by  corporate  chains,  or  are  in¬ 
dependent  stores  affiliated  with 
retailer-owned  cooperatiyes  and 
wholesaler  sponsored  a  s  s  o  c  i  a  - 
tions.  There  are  2,757  non-af- 
filiated  Indenendent  outlets  rep¬ 
resenting  27%. 

The  Inquirer’s  basic  survey 
work  for  this  food  survey  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  its 
own  staff  of  some  50  interview¬ 
ers  assisted  by  the  staff  of  Re¬ 
search,  Inc. 


Gold  Brick  Printed 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  Sew 
Orleans  Item  recently  handed 
its  readers  a  gold  brick — part  of 
a  picture  story  on  swindlers. 
The  brick  was  reproduced  in 
gold  ink  in  the  center  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  page. 


Congress  Urged 
To  'Dignify' 

Its  Hearings 

Declaring  that  Congressional 
Investigations  in  recent  years 
have  shown  “a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  unseemly  public  mec- 
tacles,”  the  Committee  on  Law 
Reform  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
made  public  a  report  recently 
urging  Congress  to  revise  pro-  , 
cedures  for  its  committees  which 
will  insure  “decorum  and  dig¬ 
nity’’  in  inquiries. 

“In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  in 
Congressional  investigations  to 
permit  the  necessity  for  ade-  , 
quately  servicing  the  news-  i 
gathering  agencies,  such  as  the 
radio,  the  newsreels,  and  the  { 
news  services,  to  assume  such 
a  disproportionate  role  in  the 
proceedings  as  to  affect  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  atmosphere 
necessary  for  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  such  hearings,”  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

■ 

Crusade  for  Indians 
In  1855  Is  Recalled 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  press  in 
the  early  davs  of  Wisconsin  his¬ 
tory,  Chief  Oshkosh,  head  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  tribe,  se¬ 
cured  the  cooperation  of  the  i 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1855  to 
gain  justice.  This  story  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  of  a  brochure 
published  by  the  Badger  Paper 
Mills,  Inc. 

The  Sentinel  was  20  years  old  < 
when  Chief  Oshkosh  walked  | 
into  the  editor’s  oflice  and 
poured  forth  his  grievance.  The 
case  involved  the  abduction  of 
an  Indian  boy.  With  the  Meno- 
minees  in  an  uproar  over  white 
man’s  justice.  Chief  Oshkosh 
brought  the  issue  directly  before 
the  white  people  of  the  state 
through  the  press.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  aided  the  return  of  the  child 
to  the  squaw. 

■ 

Survey  of  America 

Reports  of  New  York  Herald  1 
Tribune  writers  who  surveyed  [ 
the  nation’s  resources  to  deter-  i 
mine  possible  effects  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  has  been  compiled  in 
a  booklet,  “How  Strong  i,«  I 
America?’’  I 
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Just  take 


EVEN  A  QUICK  LOOK  at  the  E.  &.  P. 
MARKET  GUIDE  will  show  you  there  are 
lots  of  big  businesses  and  little  businesses 
in  Pennsylvania's  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
Specifically,  we  mean  the  82  cities  and 
towns  under  10,000  City  Zone. 

Another  look  will  show  you  they  cover  the 
industrial  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  .  .  .  Avi¬ 
ation,  Lighting,  Potteries,  Steel  .  .  ,  darn 
near  every  kind  of  business  you  can  think 
of. 

Still  another  look  will  reveal  payrolls — 
that  most  vital  of  all  market  statistics.  Do 
as  we  did — just  take  ten  of  these  markets 


and  add  up  monthly  payrolls.  If  you  don’t 
hit  a  whopping  multimillion  dollar  figure, 
we’ll  be  surprised.  You’ll  find  $6,500,000 
handed  out  in  Washington  each  month  .  .  . 
more  than  $4,000,000  in  New  Kensington 
,  .  ,  better  than  $3,600,000  in  Hazleton  .  .  . 
$3,000,000  in  New  Castle  ...  a  giant-sized 
$34,000,000  in  Ambridge  .  .  .  and  towns 
like  Beaver  Falls,  Coalesville,  and  Lansdale 
all  well  over  a  million. 

We  got  up  to  $57,000,000  before  we  stop¬ 
ped.  And  that’s  your  starting  point  if  you 
want  to  sell  this  profitable  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  market. 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falla  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chamber sburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connellaville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton  Standard*Sentind  (M)  * 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jearmette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  *  Lock  Haven  Express  (E) 
•  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MftE)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (*0  • 
Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Bendix  Ads  to  Cost 
$1,500,000  In  6  Months 


SOUTH  BEND,  Ind— Bendix 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  will 
spend  more  than  $1,500,000  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1948,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stewart  Roberts,  di 
rector  of  advertising  ai)d  sales 
promotion. 

Of  this  amount  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  coopera¬ 
tively  with  distributors  and 
dealers  for  newspaper  and  out¬ 
door  space,  and  spot  radio. 
About  $500,000  will  be  placed  in 
national  magazines. 

The  Bendix  automatic  clothes 
dryer  is  being  announced  this 
month  through  joint  signature 
newspaper  ads  in  major  cities 
throughout  the  country.  National 
magazine  ads  on  the  product 
will  run  soon.  Planned  for 
1948  also  is  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  on  the  new 
Bendix  home  ironer. 

Mr.  Roberts  described  the 
1948  ad  program  as  "stronger 
even  than  our  1947  operation, 
which  was  the  most  powerful  in 
the  50-year  history  of  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine  industry.” 

Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Hunt  Foods 

HUNT  FOODS  Inc.,  has  ap 
propriated  for  1948  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  fund  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  for  a  national  campaign  on 
its  entire  line  of  canned  goods. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and 
trade  papers  will  be  utilized  in 
a  drive  that  gets  under  way  Feb. 
9  with  the  first  of  a  52-week 
schedule  of  magazine  ads. 

The  Hollywo^,  Calif.,  office 
of  Young  &  Rubicam  handles  the 
account. 

56  Years  for  Salada 
FOR  THE  56th  consecutive  year, 
newspaper  advertising  will 
be  the  backbone  of  Salada  Tea 
Co.’s  sales  promotion,  Edgar  B. 
Pinto,  vicepresident,  said  this 
week  at  a  company  sales  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Newspapers  make  possible 
more  intensive  coverage  than 
any  other  major  medium,  he  de¬ 
clared.  "Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  given  much  of  the 
credit,”  he  said,  "for  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  steady  growth  our  com¬ 
pany  has  enjoyed.  Our  products 
have  been  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers  week  in  and  week  out. 
year  after  year,  through  good 
times  and  bad.” 

Goebel  Beer 

GOEBEL  BREWING  CO..  De 
troit,  brewer  of  Goebel  Beer, 
has  set  up  a  budget  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  1948,  largest 
in  its  history. 

In  recent  months,  Goebel  has 
accelerated  its  opening  of  new 
markets  and  is  now  among  the 
largest  beer  producers  in  the 
country.  Biggest  push  in  1948 
will  be  for  Goebel’s  "Bantam” 
7-ounce  bottle,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1939.  Copy  will  fea¬ 


ture  the  statement  “World's 
largest  selling  beer  in  small 
bottles.” 

Media  on  schedule  are  news¬ 
papers  and  outdoor  in  numerous 
local  markets,  and  national 
magazines. 

The  firm  will  also  continue 
its  newspaper,  outdoor  and  ra¬ 
dio  ads  for  exports,  quarts, 
draught  and  canned  beer. 

Appointments 

COLUMBUS.  O.  —  Lustron 

Corp.,  builder  of  porcelain 
enamel  steel  houses,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  as  advertising  agency. 
"Full  scale”  output  of  the 
houses  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  in  the  spring. 

Norje  Jewelers.  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  appointed  Slans  & 
Maury  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  its  Sure-on  earrings. 
The  1948  campaign  will  include 
newspapers,  national  magazines 
and  direct  mail. 

■ 

Big  Easter  Promotion 
Predicted  by  Giesen 

Lively  retail  selling  sparked 
by  a  rash  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tions  will  highlight  the  forth¬ 
coming  first  spring  of  the  big 
change  in  fashions,  John  Giesen, 
director.  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  predicts. 

He  gave  as  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  a  healthy  Easter  outlook 
the  steady  return  of  operations 
in  women’s  and  misses’  wear  to 
prewar  conditions  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  supply,  and  addition¬ 
ally,  the  big  acceptances  of  last 
fall  and  winter  which  indicate 
continuing  active  public  de¬ 
mand  for  merchandise  in  these 
classifications. 

To  aid  retailers  in  planning 
their  pre-Easter  newspaper  pro¬ 
motions,  Giesen  at  the  same 
time  announced  the  mailing  of 
the  March  issue  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  "Retail  Merchandising 
and  Advertising  Manual”  to  the 
1,072  daily  newspaper  compris¬ 
ing  membership  of  the  Bureau. 

Stressing  that  retail  sales  for 
the  entire  new  year  may  suffer 
if  March  promotions  are  "short¬ 
sighted  and  weak,”  Giesen  is¬ 
sued  a  reminder  that  the  pre- 
Easter  selling  season  in  1948 
will  be  a  full  week  shorter  than 
last  year. 

The  Division’s  March  manual 
features  the  quarterly  digest  of 
fashion  trends,  entitled  “The 
New  Look  Becomes  Good  Look 
for  Spring  1948  Fashion.”  It 
a. so  includes  the  regular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Division’s  services. 

An  advertising  success  story 
tracing  the  outstanding  use  of 
newspaper  promotion  by  the 
Ashell  Apparel  Shop,  of  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  points  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  a  small  town  re¬ 
tailer  to  establish  his  store  as 
local  fashion  headquarters. 


Me  A  ward  Young 

McAward  Named  V.P. 

P.  J.  McAWARD  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  vicepresident  of  Kelly, 
Nason,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  an  account  exec  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Young  to  Lupton 

W.  L.  YOUNG  has  joined  the 
staff  of  John  Mather  Lupton 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  an 
account  exec.  He  had  been  with 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  in 
the  industrial  research  dept. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
JEROME  S.  HARDY  is  the  new 
ad  manager  of  Doubleday  & 
Co.  He  succeeds  Russel  Ham- 
ii.Tov,  who  has 
moved  into 
Franklin  Spier 
Advert  ising. 

Hardy  joined 
the  firm  in  the 
ad-p  u  b  1  i  c  i  t  y 
dept,  in  the  fall 
of  ’46.  Before 
that,  he  had 
spent  seven 
months  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South 
America  as  a 
free  lance  writ-  Hardy 
er. 

David  Botsford,  Jr.,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  W.  W.  Wood- 
bridge,  in  Seattle,  and  Everett 
Doten,  in  Portland  .  .  .  these 
gentlemen  are  the  new  assistant 
managers  of  the  offices  of  Bots¬ 
ford.  Constantine  &  Gardner. 
San  Francisco. 

Westervelt  Promoted 
KENNETH  A.  WESTERVELT  is 
now  a  full-fledged  account 
exec  with  the  Detroit  office  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger.  He’ll 
handle  the  Kelvinator  account, 
with  which  he  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  since  1946,  when  he  was  an 
assistant. 

Raohael  Becomes  Mgr. 

E.  R.  RAPHAEL  has  been  made 
ad-sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.’s  Pacific 
Coast  division,  replacing  R.  D. 
Stetson,  who  is  now  operations 
manager.  P.  C.  Thomas  of  the 
St.  Louis  division  succeeds  Ra¬ 
phael,  whose  office  will  be  in 
San  Francisco. 

Jack  H.  Hornell,  of  Kudner. 
is  now  that  agency’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  manager. 

Lloyd  B.  Myers,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Holst  &  Cum¬ 
mings,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  will  head 
a  new  office  to  open  at  215 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


24-Page  Ads 
Launch  Joske 
Jubilee  Year 

San  Antonio.  Tex.  —  Joske's 
of  Texas,  San  Antonio’s  big  de¬ 
partment  store,  which,  Texas- 
style,  boasts  it’s  the  “largest 
store  in  the  largest  state,”  comes 
up  with  another  superlative 
New  Year's  Day — the  day  it  em¬ 
barked  on  a  year-long  observ¬ 
ance  of  its  diamond  jubilee. 

The  superlative  this  day  was 
the  heaviest  concentration  of 
advertising  ever  witnessed  in 
the  area  in  a  24-hour  period. 
The  three  San  Antonio  dailies 
carried  24  full  page  ads,  radio 
carried  180  spots  in  addition  to 
the  normal  schedule,  which 
also  includes  two  15-minute  pro¬ 
grams  and  two  news  broadcasts. 
Fifteen  out-of  town  newspapers 
in  the  trade  area  also  were 
used. 

The  advertising  barrage  pre¬ 
ceded  the  opening  of  a  diamond 
jubilee  sale  on  Jan.  2. 

A  spectacular  phase  of  the 
event  was  the  staging  of  a  New 
Year's  Day  morning  parade,  the 
first,  it  is  claimed,  ever  held  in 
the  “largest  state.”  Giant  in¬ 
flated  balloons  and  comic  figures 
highlighted  the  parade,  which 
a.so  included  cowboy  perform¬ 
ers  and  floats  entered  by  old 
trail  drivers  and  descendants  of 
Texas  pioneers. 

The  historical  motif  figured 
in  much  of  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
windows  unveiled  New  Year's 
Day. 

Joske's  was  founded  in  1873 
in  a  small  adobe  building  on 
Austin  street  in  San  Antonio  by 
Julius  Joske  and  his  three  sons. 
In  addition  to  its  four  story  and 
basement  block-square  main 
store  located  on  Alamo  Plaza,  it 
operates  four  other  units,  a 
farm  and  ranch  store,  a  sports¬ 
man’s  store,  a  budget  house  and 
a  luggage  store. 

■ 

Big  and  Colorful 

Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. — Using  its 
own  offset  press,  the  Times- 
News  issued  its  special  Christ¬ 
mas  edition  in  three  added 
colors  on  24  pages  over  its  usual 
eight.  The  32-page  special  went 
to  approximately  2,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  H.  J.  Wieble,  editor, 
reports. 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  [ournal  giving  th» 
news  of  advarfisors,  advarti*- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
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Virginia  Press 
Writing,  Photo 
Awards  Listed 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Virginia  daily  and  non¬ 
daily  newspapers  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Virginia  Presa  As- 
socation  at  its  annual  awards 
banquet  Jan.  10,  in  Lynchburg. 

Herbert  F.  Corn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Star;  Reiman  Morin,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  made 
awards  for  daily  news  writing 
to:  Paul  Saunier,  Jr.,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch;  Clarence  Whit¬ 
taker,  Roanoke  Times,  and  Har¬ 
old  Sugg,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Non-Daily  winners  were: 
Mary  Lee  Richardson,  Bedford 
Bulletin;  Preston  Moses,  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  Star,  and  R.  T.  Corbell, 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror. 

Daily  feature  writing  winners 
were:  Jack  Kilpatrick,  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader;  Robert  H. 
Mason,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
and  Sugg.  Nondaily  winners 
were:  Robert  Lane  Anderson, 
Smyth  County  News;  Darwin 
Lambert,  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
view,  and  Mary  Lee  Richardson. 

Daily  Editorial  writing  was 
won  by  J.  G.  Bayly,  Covington 
Virginian;  Parke  Rouse,  Jr., 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Philip  Lightfoot  Scruggs,  Lynch¬ 
burg  Daily  Advance.  Non^aily 
editorial  writing  was  won  by: 
Lynn  Shelton,  Halifax  Gazette; 
Darwin  Lambert,  Common¬ 
wealth  Review,  and  Preston 
Moses. 

Daily  sports  writing  went  to 
Bill  Diehl,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch;  Ray  Lovenbury,  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  and  Walter  Drewry, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  Non¬ 
daily  by  Haig  Dikijian,  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  Tribune;  Carl  Rudolph, 
Commonwealth  Review,  ai^ 
Paul  A.  Muse,  Manassas  Mes¬ 
senger. 

News  Service  staff  writer  win¬ 
ners  were:  Maxine  Gillette, 
Frank  Fuller  and  Harry  Nash, 
Jr.,  all  of  the  AP. 

Photography  was  judged  by 
Howard  Kany,  newsphoto  editor 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20.  N  Y 


Associated  Press;  Burt  Foster, 
AP  Photo  editor;  Walter  Wood, 
picture  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  A.  C.  Fjelstad,  roto¬ 
gravure  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

The  Sports  Photo  entitled 
“Lateral”  by  Linwood  B.  Mad- 
drey,  Jr.,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  named  the  best  pho¬ 
tography  in  the  show  and  will 
be  awarded  the  Virginia  AP 
Members’  Trophy.  Winners  of 
the  open  class  for  unpublished 
photographs  were:  Charles  Bor- 
jes,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot; 
Chuck  Kiraly,  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress,  and  Linwood  B. 
Maddrey,  Jr. 

Spot  News  Photography  for 
dailies  went  to:  J.  L.  Patterson, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  Ed¬ 
die  Reid,  Roanoke  Times,  and 
Joe  Colognori,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Non-daily:  C.  I.  Gar¬ 
rett,  Fauquier  Democrat;  G. 
Kenneth  Levi,  Clarke  Courier, 
and  Grayson  Gosney,  Halifax 
Gazette. 

Daily  Feature  Pictures  were 


won  by:  Frank  Hancock,  Roa¬ 
noke  World-News;  H.  D.  Voll- 
mer,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch, 
and  L.  J.  Patterson.  Non-daily: 
Mary  Lee  Richardson,  Katie 
Whitehead,  Pittsylvania  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Grayson  Gosney. 

Sports  Photography  in  the 
daily  field  was  won  by  L.  B. 
Maddrey,  Jr.,  Norfolk  Ledger-. 
Dispatch;  L.  J.  Patterson,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch;  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  Minshull,  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  Non-daily:  C.  I.  Gar¬ 
rett,  Fauquier  Democrat:  G. 
Kenneth  Levi,  Clarke  Courier, 
and  Frank  Rafio,  Loudoun  News, 
■ 

One-Man  Newspaper 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  There’s 
a  midget  newspaper  being  pub¬ 
lished  here  regularly,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  one.  Editor- 
reporter  -  printer  -  publisher  is 
Mrs.  Victor  Loudermilk,  who  is 
a  compositor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent.  She  sets  the 
type,  prints  the  paper  and  mails 
it  to  her  son,  a  sailor. 


Dailies  Raise  $5#000 
For  'Neediest  Families' 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  Ncu; 
Bedford  Standard  -  Times  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  its  27th  annual  Neediest 
Families  Fund  appeal  for  20 
New  Bedford  cases.  With  a  goal 
of  $3,000,  the  fund  exceeded  $3,- 
300.  In  addition,  $1200  was 
raised  for  the  fund  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  theatrical  group. 

The  Neediest  Families  Fund  is 
raised  without  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  Benefits  held 
for  it  are  voluntary  efforts. 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
of  Hyannis  an  affiliated  newspa¬ 
per,  conducted  a  similar  appeal 
for  20  cases,  raising  $1,766. 

■ 

Elmira  Profits  Shared 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — The  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  has  declared  its  annual 
15%  profit-sharing  distribution 
payable  to  all  employes  who 
have  worked  continuously  for 
one  year  or  more. 


ALL  THIS 
AND 
INCOME 

TOO..  •  Under  Our  Employee  Security  Plan 


We  believe  a  feeling  of  personal 
financial  security  helps  our  em¬ 
ployees  to  give  better  service  to  our 
policyholders.  Almost  every  em¬ 
ployee  likes  to  look  forward  to  a 
comfortable  retirement.  He  likes  to 
feel  that  he  will  suffer  no  serious 
financial  loss  in  the  event  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  disability  during  his  work¬ 
ing  years.  He  also  wants  his  family 
to  be  taken  care  of  if  something 
happens  to  him. 

We  have  combined  all  these  needs 
into  an  “Employee  Security  Plan.” 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Plan  is 


assumed  by  the  Company.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  liberal  retirement  income 
based  on  length  of  service,  com¬ 
pensation  for  illness  or  disability 
during  employment,  substantial 
death  benefits  both  during  working 
years  and  after  retirement,  and  it 
enables  an  employee  to  provide  a 
continuing  income  for  a  dependent 
in  the  event  of  his  own  death 
after  he  retires. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Plan  gives 
our  employees  the  same  kind  of 
peace  of  mind  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  advocating  for  the  public. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  f  am  ;  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1947  1946 

licacun  Jounial-e. . .  1,918,576  1,432,496 
Ilracoa  Journml  (S) .  688,992  397,509 

Ckvnd  Total .  2,607,568  1,830,005 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KmckbkerNews-e.,  1,167,402  1,024,072 

Times  Union-m -  864,789  781,190 

Times  Union-^ .  550,029  436,054 

(Iraod  Total .  2,582,220  2,241,316 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joiimal-m .  332,80.3  338,766 

J;>umal-S .  130,572  98,3;i4 

Tribiine.e .  323,731  319,976 

(  Vrand  Total .  787,106  757,076 

ATLANTA,  CA. 

ConstituUon-m .  1,063,288  OKLOOO 

*Con.stitution-,S .  .  .  691,599  528,855 

Jouinal-e .  1,374,482  1,181,442 

tJoumal-S .  801,561  549,828 

( '.rand  Total .  3,930,920  3, 1 70, 125 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*Vinerican-S .  662,079  478,279 

Xews-Post-e .  1,291,679  1,318,169 

iiuu-m .  1,112,760  1,098,323 

.  1,963,659  1,969,684 

tbun-S .  1,299,737  907,947 


Nov.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Metliii  Reiwds,  Inc.) 


Oanil  Total, . , 


6,329,914  5,772,402 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

‘  inies-e .  406,860  372,259 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

ARC-Herald-m .  879,500  8114,588 

^'e**-* .  1,325,372  1,3.35,594 

tXews  &  Age- 

Ilerald^S .  947,465  708,136 

.  691,361  713,705 

OaodToUl .  3,843,688  3,592,023 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e .  620,113  493,376 

Keoord-m .  667,253  536,136 

‘.\dvertlser-S .  442,757  297,861 

Globe-e .  1,296,026  1,141,421 

(«lobe-m .  1,026,067  907,186 

(>lob».S .  943,997  573,585 

Metald-m .  1,305,571  1,124,722 

tHetmld-S .  1,118,870  646,394 

Trav«ler-e .  1,723,694  1,432,673 

)*ost-m .  935,886  819,011 

.  386,834  310,672 

(kaiid  Total .  10.467,068  8,283,037 

XoT*i  Globe  (e)  sold  oaly  in  combina- 
Uon  Hith  etther  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
cither  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
■Vmericsm  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
cither  mominf  Record  or  Sunday  Adver- 
tiser.  Momlnc  Post  sold  in  optional  com- 
bioatioii  with  Sunday  Post. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  News-e .  289,337  307,427 

Home  News-S .  173,671  127,395 

Gland  Total .  463,008  434,822 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Bxpreas-m..  916,936  915,181 

*Courier  Bapress-vS.  749,605  599,382 

.  1,456,243  1,408,434 

('•rand  Total .  3,122,784  2,922,997 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note)..  1,073,249  1,143,893 
Notb:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Trilmne-m .  2,195,612  2,032,506 

Iribune-S .  1,697.938  1,345,423 

•'^n-m .  705,478  879,424 

.  379,738 

TDaily  News-e .  1,571,353  1,586.019 

Herald- American.«.  1.009.981  965,274 

*Heiald-American-S  583,415  437,416 

Ttmes-e .  882,095  759,811 

Times-S .  341, .379  240,908 

Grand  Total .  8,987,251  8,626,519 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Ivnquirer-m .  1,120.549  804,612 

tEnquirer-S .  979.078  703, .5.50 

Po»t-e .  1,384,243  1,109,973 

Times-Star-e .  1,531,963  1,241,926 

Grand  Total .  5.015,833  3.860,061 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,3.33,661  1.070,102 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,230,924  764,673 

News-e .  878,317  953,892 

.  1,750,840  1,544,423 

Grand  Total .  5,19.3,742  4,333,090 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,054,601  1,262,865 

Dispatch-S .  719,606  567,144 

Citizen-e .  676,864  677,144 

Citiien-S .  348.971  254.847 


Ohio  State  Joiir.-m 
Star-w . 


348.971  254,847 

689,274  498,960 


3,481,565  3,341,684 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

1947 

1946 

Xews-m . 

1,682,229 

1,347,4.54 

tNews-S . 

854,340 

600,893 

Times-llerald-e 

1,964,646 

1,730,647 

Times-Herald-S  .  . . 

896,416 

577.642 

Grand  Total . 

5,397.631 

4,256,6.36 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m . 

1,158,741 

1,0.53,740 

iferald-e . 

1,554,840 

1,5.53,88:1 

News-c . 

l,673.:i86 

1,677,158 

News-S . 

45:1.601 

328,8.56 

Grand  Total 

4.840,568 

4,613,637 

DENVER 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  New.s-iii. 

610,.512 

310,834 

{Roefcy  Mt.  News-.S 

244,369 

137,061 

Post-e . 

1,124,970 

1,001,891 

Post-S .  .  . 

528,563 

359,319 

Grand  ToUl 

2.,508.414 

1,809,105 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m . 

657,384 

626,369 

Tribune-e . 

776,960 

782,706 

tRegister-S . 

629.875 

457,301 

Grand  Total  . 

2,064,219 

1,866,376 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . . 

1,122,401 

909,845 

{Free  Preaa-S. . 

633,.301 

336,992 

News-e . 

2,030,573 

1,772,700 

tNews-S . 

1,048,740 

808,845 

Tiraes-e . 

1,176,642 

1,037,713 

♦Times-S . 

582,614 

450,157 

Grand  ToUl . 

6,494,361 

5,316,252 

DULUTH, 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

745,576 

732,154 

News-Tribune-m .  . 

588,033 

584,888 

News-Tribune-.S. . .  . 

510.817 

334.411 

Grand  ToUl . 

1.844,426 

1,651,453 

EL  PASO, 

,  TEXAS 

Times-m . 

764,863 

690,707 

|Times-S . 

383,111 

226,215 

Herald-Post-e . 

836.952 

735.848 

Grand  ToUl .  1^^984,926  1.652,770 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-d.  ’  628,330  579,481 

ipispatch-Hcrald-S  338,268  315,011 

Times-e .  1,040,935  995,259 

Sun-m .  Not  Pub.  343,761 

Grand  Total .  2,007,533  2,233,512 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,035,296  805,803 

Press-e .  1.047,785  781,138 

Courier  &  Prws-.S..  494,562  251,80b 

Grand  ToUl .  2..577,643  1,838.747 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Joumal-c .  1,448,550  1,361,520 

Joumal-S .  461,988  .352,815 

Grand  Total .  1,910,5.38  1,714,3.35 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m . .  701,695  668,626 

IJoumalGazette-S.  701,822  507,115 

News  .Sentinel-e _  1,461,456  1,354,665 

C^randToUl .  2,864,973  2,530,306 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
.Star-Telegram-m .  . .  472,276  499,273 

Star-TcIcgram-e _  796,389  898,146 

.Star-Telcgram-S  .  450,008  357,642 

lTes,s-e .  868,368  784,928 

Grand  Total .  2,687,041  2,539,989 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

I*ec-e  .  897.668  584,038 

Bee-S  .  510,427  237,572 

Grand  Total .  1,40/ ,995  821,610 

GARY,  IND. 

Po^t-Tribune-e .  1,.301,869  1,155,187 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  672,582  677,997 

Notb;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Post  Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,042,792  967,899 

Telegraph-e .  739,137  700,148 

Grand  ToUl .  1,781,929  1,668,047 

Noth:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couunt-m .  708,510  629,817 

Courant-S .  599,/.39  332.944 

Times-e .  1,412,128  1,19.5,140 

Grand  Total .  2,720,37  7  2,1.57,901 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nas-sau  Review  It 

Star-e .  .541,182  6  7.5,126 

Newsday-e .  9/8,996  819,299 

C.raiid  3otal .  1  .o20. 178  1 .494 ,425 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  <  >bserver-e. . .  617,697  625,596 


note)-e .  1,163,006  . 

News-<1 .  863,934  779,651 

Grand  Total .  5,886,632  3,044,791 

Noth:  I>id  nut  publish  due  to  strike. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,101,299  906,042 

Courier  Journal  (S) .  754,085  523,085 

Times-e .  1,228,628  1,083,234 

Grand  Total .  3,083,912  2,512,361 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  684,152  644,029 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

Note) .  623,157  510,483 

Notb:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 

I..eader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeal-m  1,443,684  886,264 

tCommerc'I  Appeal-S  850,198  447,744 

Press-ScimiUr-e . . . .  1,005,296  632,194 

Grand  Total .  3,299,078  1,966,202 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,997,335  1,935,869 

*Herald-S .  1,037,855  741,062 

News-e .  1,145,253  1,226,657 

News-vS .  471,192  328,538 

Grand  Total .  4,651,635  4,231,126 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  8.32,783  666,274 

•Sentinel-S .  474,416  359,238 

Journal-e .  1,886,158  1,791,523 

tJournal-S .  1,048,127  733,239 

Grand  Total .  4,241,484  3,549,274 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  926,467  916,820 

Star-E .  1,450,886  1,242,918 

fTribune-S .  969,129  651,034 

Times-E .  .389.9a3  612,446 

Grand  ToUl .  .3,736, .385  3,42.3,218 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  618,196  4.39,096 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Bauiier-e . 

Tennes.sean-m. . . 
Tennessean-S.  .  . 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1947 

.  1,005,973 

.n-m .  1,008,433 

in-S .  638,707 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1947  1946 

Chroniele-e .  1,733,511  1,.380,439 

Chronicle-S .  900,629  611,899 


Post-m .  1,166,006  935,114 

§Post-S .  738,386  492,366 

Press-e .  877,287  905,520 


Grand  ToUl .  5,415,719  4,326,328 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,612,5:35  1,312,462 

SUr-m .  1,546,674  1,217,36:1 

t5Star-S .  973,366  612,102 

Times-e  .  1,165,218  1,130,763 

Grand  I'otal .  5,297,793  4,272,690 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I  nion-m  .  .  1,190,861  9.54,093 

{Times  Union-S. .. .  389,09.3  297,935 

Journal-e .  909,619  A32,077 

Grand  Total .  2,489,.573  2,084,105 

IFRqFV  r'lTV  19  1 

♦Jersey  Joumal-e. . .  6()0.609  '  664,700 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  1,121,813  1,095,924 

Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Jouraal-m .  .594,421  662,723 

Journal-S .  36.5.6.52  281,736 

News-Sentinel-e _  724.i:i8  691,41.3 

News-Sentinel-S _  374,722  311,925 

Grand  ToUl .  2,058,933  1,947,797 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note) .  .  758,656  704,461 

Noth.  Tribune  (e)  and  ^gle  (m)  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,324,450  763,469 

*Examiner-S .  706,678  499,950 

Times-m .  1,244,292  581,671 

tTimes-S .  584,272  420,050 

Herald-Express  (See 


Grand  Total .  2,653,113  2,254,4.36 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Call-S .  Not  Pub.  2:1.3,106 

Star-Ledger-Daily  .  766,235  791,631 

5Star-I.edger-S .  .370,959  265..3.37 

News-e .  1,524,151  1,614,325 

News-S .  534,853  101,714 

Grand  Total .  3,196,198  .3.006.11;{ 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  430,724  420,270 

Register-e .  1,061,631  977,069 

Register-S .  367,211  243,019 

Grand  Total .  1,859,566  1,640,358 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
3'imes-Picayune-m. .  1,543,584  1,411,139 

Times-Picayune  ft 

States-S .  1,016,899  747,788 

Item-e .  1,343,094  962,721 

States-e .  1,069,227  1,008,261 


Gran/I  3'oUl .  4,972, ^ 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Times-m .  1,611,/ 

Times-S .  1,794,1 

Herald  Tribune-m. .  1,0.56,5 

tHerald  Tribune-S..  1,186,5 

#News-m .  1,771,1 

#News-S .  1,201,1 

.Mirror-m .  5691 

Mirror-S .  367,! 

Journal  American-e.  l,022.f 
♦Journal  .\iiierican-S  549,1 

Post-e .  829,! 

Sun-e .  1,06:1,1 

Worhl  Telegram-e.  .  1,135,1 

Eagle-e .  714,6 

Bagle-S .  286,£ 

PM-e .  90,6 

PM-S .  91,! 


1,782,075 
1,356,984 
1,206,444 
1,076,914 
1,744,798 
897,943 
455,871 
230,711 
1,021, .3.57 
425,961 
748,632 
1,233,809 
1,168,722 
793,021 
229,.545 
Not  Pub. 
Not  Pub. 


Grand  Total  1.5,.343,757  14,372.787 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,150,396  970,.59.3 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e _  1,027,866  983,664 

Tribune-e .  1,132,205  1,019,218 

Tribune-S .  623,041  344,682 

Grand  ToUl .  2,683,112  2..347..564 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Gklahoman-m .  813,310  803,085 

Oklahoman-S .  489,064  431,545 

Times-e .  893,083  909,267 

Grand  Total .  2,195,427  2,143,837 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (See 

note) .  810,288  811JS88 

World-Herald-S _  557,544  392,606 

Grand  Total .  I.:i67,832  1,204,294 

Nqtk:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only- 
one  edition  (e)  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  935,898  980,681 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal-e .  1,071,857  942,0:i3 

Journal-Star-S .  546,122  :157,330 

Star-m .  1,076,426  974,239 

Grand  Total .  2,694,405  2,273,602 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tEvening  Hulletin-e.  1,813,153  1,638,157 

♦tSUiilleUn-S .  665,626  Not  Pub. 

fnqiiirer-m .  1,897,141  1,.364,280 

Inquirer-S .  1,144,107  733,973 

News-e .  504,972  489,276 

Record-Ill .  Not  Pub.  1,037,278 

♦jRecoril-.S .  Not  Pub.  529,470 


Grand  Total .  6,024,999 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
5Post-Ga/.ette-m .  .  .  860,156 

Pres.s-e .  1,. 3.56,856 

tPres.s-S .  769,529 

.Sun-Telegraph-e . . . .  908,815 

Sun-Telegraph-S. . . .  709,570 


Star-e . 

SUndard-S . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Presse-e . 

La  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S . 

Herald-e . 


1,657,462  1,( 
1.52,039 
706,303  ( 

1,516,629  !,■ 
220,666 
298.(X34 
2.39,1.58 


Grand  Total .  4,604,926 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregouian-m .  952,927 

♦Oregonian-S .  600,197 

Journal-e .  1,082,438 

tJournal-S .  536,496 


Grand  Total .  4,790,291  4,433,538 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  770,865  740,7:12 

Star-m .  7.54..368  752,519 

Star-S .  ,3(M,058  241,716 

Grand  Total .  1,829,291  1,734,967 


964,9.31 

1,422,808 

.563,645 

1,039,076 

579.354 


853,402 

484.844 

1,147,540 

403,882 


Grand  Total .  3,172,058  2,889,668 

file  PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin-e .  1,1.30,77.3  1,1.56,367 

RQo  Journal-m .  651,438  641,539 

Journal-S .  513,488  384,059 

Grand  Total .  2,295,699  2,181,965 

ylfi  QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  660,847  736,816 
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November  Lifts  Linage 
To  New  11-Month  High 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Tomplled  by  EDITOR  A  PI'BL18HER  from  Media  Records  measaremenu) 


NOVEMBER  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  as  measured  by 
Media  Records  for  52  cities,  to¬ 
talled  194,808.481  lines.  The  fig¬ 
ure  is  18.7%  over  November, 
1946,  a  new  record  for  the 
month,  puts  the  total  for  the 
first  11  months  of  the  year  at  a 
new  high,  and  makes  certain 
that  total  1947  linage  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  12-month  peek. 

Without  the  December  fig¬ 
ures,  the  year’s  total  to  date. 
1,821,622,580  lines,  has  already 
outstripped  the  1946  figure  for 
12  months  —  1,729,713,225  —  and 
approaches  1929’s  record  12- 
month  total  of  1,829,213,018.  If 
the  December  linage  merely 
duplicates  that  of  December. 
1946,  the  total  for  1947  will  be 
1.984.879,687,  well  over  the  1929 
high. 

The  picture  is  the  same  in  all 
major  departments — Retail,  Gen¬ 
eral,  Classified.  In  all  cases  the 
11-month  total  exceeds  last 
year’s  12-month  figure.  And 
Classified  and  Retail  have  al¬ 
ready  surpassed  their  record  12- 
month  figures — 1946  in  the  case 
of  Classified,  and  1929  for  Re 
tail. 

Gains  in  All  Departments 

On  the  E&P  Index,  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  average  of  the  last 
five  Novembers,  every  depart¬ 
ment  made  a  substantial  gain, 
from  Automotive’s  49.1%  to 
Financial’s  21.7%. 

Every  department  made  a  large 
gain  over  November,  1946,  in 
the  Media  Records  tabulation, 
with  the  exception  of  Financial. 
The  latter  however,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  was  on  the  plus 
side,  with  a  gain  of  0.4%. 

As  an  index  to  the  year’s 
newspaper  advertising  volume, 
the  52  city  linage  gives  certain 
indication  that  1947  will  be  far 
ahead  of  any  other  year.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  newspaper  consoli¬ 
dations  and  suspensions  since 
1929  in  those  cities,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  volume  is  actually  much 
greater  than  linage  figures  indi¬ 
cate.  A  single  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  as  many  readers  now  as  two 
did  in  1929  may  be  carrying 

Classified  Ads 
Quote  Customers 

Novel  use  of  “personals” 
marks  an  advertising  campaign 
being  conducted  by  Armstrong. 
Schleifer  &  Ripin  for  Streifer’s 
Restaurant  in  New  York,  with 
“commercial  notices”  in  news¬ 
paper  classified  columns. 

Comments  of  customers  are 
collected  on  special  printed 
forms,  and  are  used  with  the 
person’s  name,  like  “Robinson 
dotes  on  Fried  Oysters  on  Fri¬ 
days  in  Streifer’s  Restaurant.’’ 

Where  an  out-of-town  cus¬ 
tomer  is  quoted,  his  comment  is 
used  with  his  address  and  is  re¬ 
printed  in  the  home  town  news¬ 
paper  of  his  choice. 


more  advertising  (in  terms  of 
circulation  reached),  but  will 
show  only  a  little  over  half  the 
linage  total  of  1929  for  the  two 
papers. 

Moreover,  line  rates  are  some¬ 
what  between  10  and  20%  high¬ 
er  than  in  1929,  a  further  indi¬ 
cation  that  dollar  volume  will 
be  well  ahead  of  that  year.  A 
rough  calculation  based  on  the 
1946  records  shows  that  news¬ 
paper  ad  volume  for  1947  may 
hit  the  $1,500,000,000  mark,  with 
General  exceeding  the  $350,- 
000,000  total  predicted  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Following  is  the  52-clty  sum¬ 
mary  for  November  (see  pp. 
44  and  46  for  complete  re¬ 
port  ) : 


1947 

1946 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

194,808.481 

164,120,122 

118.7 

143.2 

October  . 

198,478,438 

165,013,866 

120.3 

145.2 

Display 

November  . 

153,361,247 

127.347,828 

120.4 

142.1 

October  . 

154,337,211 

125.386,063 

123.1 

144.9 

Classified 

November  . 

41,447,234 

36,772,294 

112.7 

147.6 

October  . 

44,141,227 

39,627,803 

111.4 

146.2 

Retail 

November  . 

113,367,458 

94,052,153 

120.5 

146.3 

October  . 

112.147,955 

91,501,757 

122.6 

147.3 

Department  Store 

November  . 

42,989,466 

36,767.896 

116.9 

133.4 

October  . 

41,950,509 

35.804,744 

117.2 

134.0 

General 

November  . 

32,003,957 

26,595,729 

120.3 

129.fr 

October  . 

33,443,988 

27,207,040 

122.9 

132.7 

Automotive 

November  . 

5.956,985 

4.674,652 

127.4 

149.1 

October  . 

6,551,701 

4.479.828 

146.2 

192.4 

Financial 

November  . 

2,032,847 

2,025.294 

100.4 

121.7 

October  . 

2,193,567 

2,197,438 

99.8 

124.5 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER 


Contracts  are  now  being  made  for 
DELIVERY  DURING  1948 


If  newsprint  paper  available  to  you  fr<im  your  regular  sourt^es  of 
supply  does  not  meet  your  requirements,  wire  or  phone  us  for  prices. 


IMPORTERS  OF  PAPER  AND  WOODPULP 

— from  — 

Norway  Sweden  Finland  Poland  Austria 
Roumania  France  Germany 

R.  P.  OLDHAM  COMPANY 

1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  15,  California 

Telephone:  PRospect  2445  Cable  Address:  ''STEELCO" 
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Nov.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

HkiinpilMl  by  Mo<ha  Rrc‘onl<.  Irv.  i 


READING,  PA. 

1947  1946 

K«(!le  (See  note). .  .  .  7(H,181  .584,.M6 

E.Kle-S  .  2.')6,349  46,24.') 

Grand  Total .  <».in.,‘)30  6.U),761 

N’otb;  I-^aitle  (e)  and  Time'  (m)  sojd  in 
comliination,  linaKe  of  one  edition,  liable 
(e)  only  is  shown.  1946  Reduction  of 
advertisinK  was  caused  by  newsprint 
shortage. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Xews  Uader-e .  1,.3.T),327  1,1.'52,729 

Times-I)ispatch-m. .  98^1,396  860,530 

Times-Uispatch-S. . .  706,898  433,359 


Grand  ToUl .  3^02.3,621  2,446,618 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


Times-S . 

3m!887 

615^442 

Grand  Total . 

1.528.520 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle'tn . 

1,270,849 

309,643 

t  Democrat  & 

Chroniclers . 

669,172 

47,511 

Times-Union-e . 

1,359,751 

358,253 

Grand  Total . 

3,299,772 

715,407 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic -e 

1,118,497 

1.063,404 

Star-m . 

729,953 

725,246 

Star-S . 

485,008 

320,345 

Grand  Total . 

2,333,458 

2.108.995 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

GloberDemocrat>m . 

920,600 

724,955 

tGlolie-Democrat-S. 

602,180 

447,689 

Post-Dispatch-e .  . . . 

1,. 387,789 

1,404,696 

P  ost-Dispatch-S  . . . 

1,046,640 

7.34,226 

S'^ar-Times-e . 

998,091 

993,968 

Grand  Total . 

4,955,300 

4. .305,534 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

I’ioneer  Press-m. . . . 

1,082,088 

968,463 

J  Pioneer  Prcss-»S. . . . 

844,521 

62.3.197 

Dispatch-e . 

1,276,680 

1,172,771 

Grand  Total . 

3,203,289 

2,764,431 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m . 

854,542 

803,589 

Express-S . 

492.ia3 

360.364 

News-e . 

1,041,591 

1,008,942 

Ught-e . 

1.168.047 

1,057,921 

*Light-S . 

519,146 

420,313 

C»rand  Total . 

4,075,429 

3,651,129 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-ni . 

9.52,.588 

1,048,38:< 

Union-S . 

625,904 

474,751 

Trihune-Sun-e . 

1,. 306, 199 

1,373,210 

Joumal-e . 

758,515 

837,768 

Grand  Total . 

3,643,206 

3,7.34,112 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

864,922 

816,915 

tChronicle*S . 

610,377 

387,440 

Kxatnincr-m  . 

1,1.34,672 

1,056,712 

'^I^xaminer-S . 

822,928 

546,644 

CalbHulletin-e . 

814,1.59 

796,99.5 

News-e . 

812,8:)4 

846,749 

Grand  Total . 

5,039,892 

4,451,455 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1  nion-ni  . 

496,758 

417,608 

Union-S . 

.304,715 

183.117 

Bee-e  . 

1..5;i0,213 

977,923 

(rrand  Total . 

2, .3.3 1,686 

1,578,648 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

Gazette-m . 

1,035,2.30 

78.5,870 

Union  Star-e. . . .  i . . 

892,848 

885,280 

Grand  Total . 

1,928,078 

1,671,1.50 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribime-m 

66().4.5;{ 

6.11,728 

Scrantonian-S . 

417,024 

2811,47.3 

Times-e  . 

1,0.52,426 

9.58,5:13 

Grand  Total . 

2,129,90.3 

1,89.3,734 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

Post- 1  ntellikf  encer-m 

971,417 

8.34,661 

♦PoNt-Intellij^encer-S 

6.52,899 

461, 8!M 

Star-e  . I>iscontiiiue<l 

.506,940 

Times-e  . 

1,3.5.3.819 

1,300,345 

Times-S . 

.58.5,780 

4.3.3,970 

Grand  Total . 

3,.563,915  : 

3,5.37,810 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal  Tribune-e  . 

752,116 

681,112 

Joumal-S . 

377,867 

275,206 

Grand  Total . 

1,129,983 

956,318 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Trihune-e . 

1,111,46,3 

1,050,111 

Tribune-S  . 

438..550 

255,535 

Grand  Total  1.. 5.50,013  1,30.5,646 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-ni  642,95.3  614,796 

tSpokesman-Review-S  718,605  489,747 

Chronicle-e .  971,053  915,744 


Grand  Total .  2,332,611  2,020,287 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1947 

1946 

I  ferald- Jonmal-e 

1,645,621 

1.. 572,709 

•JHcrald  .Vnierican-S 

683,799 

.546,439 

Post  Stan<lar<l-m  . . 

7.59,986 

7io,:ioo 

Post  Stan<lard-S. . . . 

459,174 

315,400 

Grand  Total . 

3,.548.580 

3,144,848 

TACOMA 

,  WASH. 

Kea*s-Tritmne-e. . . . 

957,981 

951,300 

News-Tribune-.S, . . . 

4,33,200 

257,054 

Times-e  . 

608,258 

651,694 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,999,439 

1,860,048 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

.588,010 

.598,273 

jTimes-S . 

648,811 

449,24/ 

Blade-e  . 

1,493,301 

1,281,782 

Grand  Total . 

2,730,122 

2,329..302 

TORONTO, 

.  CANADA 

C'.lol>e  Sc  Mait-m. , . . 

1,019,968 

937,595 

Tele^ram-e . 

1,581,942 

1,448,010 

Star-e . 

1,676,250 

1,651,174 

Star-w  . 

151,311 

164,512 

Grand  Total . 

4,429,471 

4,201,291 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

KveninK  Times-e 

9.54,017 

793,444 

Times- Advertiser-S . 

204,691 

135,470 

Grand  Total . 

1,158,708 

928,914 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) 

1,002,4:16 

939,330 

VoTK:  Record  (m)  solil  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e)  l.inaRe  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Record  (tn)  only  is  iriven. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tril.une-e .  1,011.693  8,53,408 

World-m .  972,099  832,953 

Worlds .  .590,7.33  328,687 

Grand  Total .  2,.594,525  2,015,048 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Times-!  ferahl-D .... 

1,4.30,241 

1,339,.36.3 

•Times-Herald-S  .  . 

557,599 

445,813 

News-E  . 

9.31,774 

940,287 

Post-m . 

1,. 566,881 

1,. 521, 952 

JPost-S . 

6.56,571 

.521, .347 

Star-e . 

2,116,617 

1,993,160 

tStar-S . 

945,.550 

668,549 

Grand  Total . 

8,205,233 

7,4.30,471 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Repul»lican-m . 

777,640 

77.3,002 

Republican-S  . 

.3.36,167 

219,665 

Democrat-e . 

Not  Piii». 

.3.52,.50,5 

.'Vmerican-e . 

979,677 

917,069 

('»rand  Total . 

2,09.3,484 

2,262,241 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

.311,942 

322,874 

Mt.  Vernon  Arj;us-e. 
Kew  Rochelle 

719,940 

66.3,684 

Standard  Star-e ,  . 
Ossininjt  Citizen 

876,388 

882,512 

Register-e . 

.304,986 

297,160 

Peeksklll  Star-e  .  . 

.393,772 

.3.5.5,142 

Port  Chester  Item-e. 

601,944 

606,960 

Tarrytown  Xew*s-e.. 
Vonkers  !  ferald 

.327,037 

317,1.36 

Statesman-e 

White  Plains 

681,402 

623,448 

Dispatch-e . 

898,746 

869,488 

('•rand  Total . 

5,116,157 

4,938,401 

WICHITA, 

KANSAS 

Beacon-e . 

9.58,196 

904,089 

Ueacon-S . 

.501, .591 

388,664 

!va«Ie-m . 

729,626 

7.52,472 

T;aijle-e . 

72.5,031 

79,5,989 

}Eagle-S . 

4.32,834 

279,125 

Grand  Total . 

3,347,278 

3,120,339 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Tele^ram-S . 

479,704 

.369,889 

Telei?ram-m . 

9.31,622 

924,321 

(•azette  &  Post-e.  . . 

1,062,.598 

995,410 

Grand  Total .  2,473,924  2,289,620 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m.  61.5,278  673,196 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

Kram-e .  1,14.5,6.54  1,090,876 

(V^indicator  Tele- 

Kram-S .  612,640  430,632 


Grand  Total .  1,758,294  1,521,508 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
NOVEMBER,  1947 

•'■.\MERICAX  WEEKLY"  LinaRC 
86,016  lines  and  "COMIC  WTJEKLY” 
Linage  38,157  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 


Times  I’nion,  .Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  .Vdvertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-.Vmerican,  Detroit-Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  Xew  York  Joumal-.kmerican, 
Pittsl>urgh  Sun-Telegraph.  Syracuse  ller- 
ald-American,  ,San  .Antonio  Light,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-llerald. 

♦"AMERICAV  WTvEKLY”  Linage 
86,016  lines  is  included  in  the  Bufialo 
Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Miami  Heralil  and  Philadelphia  llidletin 

♦"AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
95,516  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•  "AMERICAN'  VATvEKLY”  Linage 
95,516  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage 
38,157  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
■San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

t  "This  week"  Linage  68,339  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers;  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  .Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
.Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
St.  I^uis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington 
Star. 

t"THIS  WEEK"  Linage  69,095  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
.Spokesman  Review. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  69,189  lines  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  29,503  lines  is  in- 
cludetl  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  foll'-'ving 
papers;  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Hou.ston  Post,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times  Union,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
Toletio  Times,  Washington  Post,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

{  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  29,568  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News. 

5  "P.AR.-VDE”  Linage  29,502  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  &  Times  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

i  "P.AR..\DE”  Linage  22,.368  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

^  "P..\R.ADE"  Linage  29,228  lines  in  the 
Ene  Dispatch,  Newark  Star  l.edger  and 
Syracuse  Herald  .American. 

t  .SPLIT-RUN  Linage — New  York  News 
(m)  422,752;  (S)  259,390. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


1947 

1946 

Chronicle-111 . 

.39.5,(M6 

.391,694 

Chronicle-S . 

277.m)i 

191,042 

I ferald-e  . 

386,137 

:{66,740 

fferaUI-S . 

166,366 

129,956 

Grand  Total . 

1,22.5,4.50 

1,079,432 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Sun-m  . 

4.5:1,016 

4.50,8.V) 

Press-e . 

1,01.5,244 

1,048,288 

(ftand  Total .  .  . 

1,468,260 

1,499,1.38 

BLUEFIFXD,  W.  VA. 

TelekTaph-m . 

288.183 

Telegraph-S  . 

240,421) 

Grand  Total . 

528,612 

** 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

(•azette-ni . 

887,284 

S<M.3:).3 

Gazette-S . 

374,294 

241,6.34 

Mail-e . 

79.3,712 

731,601 

Mail-S . 

312,227 

181,925 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,:i67,.517 

1,9,59,493 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m . 

l,0:i6,808 

897,016 

01>servcr-S . 

606,337 

.388,960 

News-e . 

911,301 

8.56,639 

(»rand  Total . 

2,.5.54,446 

2,142,615 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

.590,371 

4.56,267 

State-S . 

386,349 

23,5,017 

Record -e . 

668,649 

764,117 

Grand  Total ..  .  . 

1,045,.369 

1,4.55,401 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e . 

932,2.5.5 

889,199 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Rexister-(Viiard-e .  . . 

673,045 

ReKi''ter-(fuard-S. . . 

199,524 

** 

Grand  Total . 

872,.569 

** 

FOND  DU 

LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e . 

52.3,305 

580,690 

HAMMOND,  IND. 


1947 

1946 

Times-e  . 

671.983 

** 

Times-S . 

3:13,937 

Grand  Total  . 

1,005,920 

** 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

(•azette-e . 

.V)3,076 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-LedKcr-m. . . 

673,215 

477.,508 

Clarion-Le<lKer-S .  . . 

451,002 

229,402 

Daily  Xew's-e  . 

668,775 

540,124 

Daily  Xe\vs-S . 

359,589 

273,275 

(»rand  Total . 

2,152,581 

1,520.309 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

(•azette-m . 

924,225 

84,3,267 

Gazette-S . 

4.59,340 

258,330 

Democrat-e . 

725,002 

843,234 

Democrat-S . 

285,427 

238,140 

Grand  Total . 

2.393,994 

2,182,971 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m . 

805,092 

703,112 

Independent-S . 

285,097 

237,245 

Press-Teleffram-e. . . 

917,155 

534,169 

Press-Telegram-S. . . 

442,607 

231,716 

Grand  Total . 

2,449,951 

1.706,242 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e . 

.561,485 

** 

Telegram-News-e. . . 

431,936 

Telegram-News-S. . . 

172,879 

Grand  Total . 

1.163,300 

** 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m . 

.588.922 

579,748 

Joumal-e . 

.360,.57.5 

317,374 

Grand  Total . 

949,497 

897,122 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m . 

718,226 

646,068 

Indei>endent-S  ... 

364,402 

2.56,953 

Star-Xews-e . 

818,252 

623,714 

Star-Xew*s-S . 

4.36,440 

286,993 

(•rand  Total . 

2,337,320 

1,813,728 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Calt-m . 

1,001,343 

810,674 

Xew's-e . 

1,144,6.56 

1,019,219 

(•rand  Total . 

2,145,999 

1,829,893 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

^umal-e . 

803,9.31 

812,250 

Times-m . 

765.363 

74,3,943 

Times-S . 

481, .374 

326  ,.320 

('•rand  Total . 

2,050,668 

1,882,513 

**  Figures  not  available. 

Figures  Supplied  by 

Publishers 

DAVENPORT,  lO  V 

Times  (e) . 

1,100,288 

1,037,862 

Democrat  (e) . 

716,7.30 

.562,860 

Democrat  (S) . 

396,928 

.367,248 

(•rand  Total . 

2,213,946 

1,967,970 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  . 

1,284,718 

84.3,161 

Star-e . 

1,3.55,870 

936,072 

Star-S . 

1,027,252 

.564,953 

(•rand  Total . 

3,667,840 

2,344,186 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e 

709,:i94 

619,822 

The  Capital  Times-S 

.335,2.51 

2.3.5,,529 

Wisconsin  State 

Joumal-e . 

691 ,068 

.587,825 

Wisconsin  State 

Joumal-S . 

:i49,4.3.3 

248,801 

Grand  Total . 

2,08.5,146 

1,691,977 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herald-Times-e . 

.V).5..528 

4.87,865 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standanl-Times-e.  . . 

7.54,222 

693,4.34 

Stan<lard-Times-S  . 

17:i..5.30 

127,008 

(•rantl  Total . 

927,752 

820,442 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 

Brownsville  Ilerald-e 

2.50,222 

271,726 

BrowTisville  Ilerald-S 

187,292 

137,771 

Harlingen  Valley 

Star-m . 

314,496 

261,716 

Harlingen  Valley 

Star-S . 

328,706 

210,994 

Me  Mien  Valley 

Monitor-e  . 

325,360 

273,322 

Me  Mien  Valley 

Monitor-.S . 

262,990 

272,132 

(•rand  Total . 

1,669,066 

1,427,661 

Immediate  Response 

Yuma,  Ariz.  —  Doiiatiuns  of 
food,  clothing,  household  goods 
and  money  poured  into  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun 
after  a  front  page  story  about  a 
family  who  lost  all  they  owned 
through  fire  on  Christmas  Day. 
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22,000  Join 
Wi'^h  Opera  Star 
In  Carol  Sing 

Hartford,  Conn. — Anna  Kas- 
kas,  leading  mezzo  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  starred  in  a  Hartford 
event  on  the  night  of  Dec.  22, 
with  a  supporting  cast  of  22,000. 

The  22,000  were  her  towns¬ 
people. 

The  setting  was  Times  Plaza. 

The  event  was  a  community 
carol  sing  sponsored  'by  the 
Hartford  Times,  of  which  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Murphy  is  publisher. 

The  Times-sponsored  sings — 
this  was  the  12th — are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  tradition.  They  were 
interrupted  during  the  war  and 
resumed  last  year. 

Last  year  when  Publisher 
Murphy  announced  that  the 
carol  sings  would  be  resumed, 
he  said:  “The  war’s  over;  let’s 
make  this  next  sing  the  best 
ever  so  we  can  express  our  re¬ 
joicing.’’  He  recalled  Mme. 
Schumann  -  Heink’s  traditional 
Silent  Night.  "Perhaps,"  he 
added,  “we  should  have  an 
opera  star  for  our  next  sing.” 
Then.  “Why  not!’’ 

A  list  of  singers  was  combed. 
Anna  Kaskas — she’s  the  one.  A 
natural  choice  for  Hartford.  As 
a  youngster  she  sang  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church  choir 
there.  In  later  years  she  was 
soloist  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral. 
And  while  still  living  in  Hart- 
fort  she  won  the  Metropolitan 
Air  Auditions. 

Miss  Kaskas  was  on  tour  but 
the  newspaper  traced  her  to 
Brockton,  Mass.  Yes,  she  would 
gladly  come,  she  said  over  the 
phone.  Just  let  her  manage¬ 
ment.  Columbia  Concerts,  Inc., 
know.  That  was  a  hurdle.  It 
appeared  that  Miss  Kaskas  was 
wanted  for  a  concert  elsewhere 
on  the  date  chosen.  Yes,  the 
management  was  told,  but  this 
is  for  a  Christmas  event  in  her 
own  hometown;  it  would  mean 
so  much  to  her  townspeople;  it 
would  be  a  homecoming  celebra¬ 
tion  in  her  honor  as  well  as  a 
carol  sing;  it  would — “All  right, 
all  right,’’  said  her  management 
softening  to  the  Christmas  ap¬ 
peal,  “We’ll  go  along  with  you.’’ 

Hartford  now  speaks  of  the 
Kaskas  tradition. 

“It  is  not  only  a  function  of 
a  newspaper  to  print  the  news.’’ 
said  Mr.  Murphy,  “but  also  to 
serve  its  community.  'The  carol 
sing  alone  has  demonstrated 
how  closely  the  press  is  identi- 
with  the  goodwill  and  the 
friendship  of  its  readers.’’ 

■ 

Profits  to  Be  Shared 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Frank  E. 
Gannett  has  announced  that  the 
directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
have  voted  to  resume  the  profit- 
sharing  policy  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  last  year  due  to  the 
strike  of  mechanical  employes 
on  Rochester  newspapers. 

■ 

209  Ads  in  Edition 

Cairo,  III.  —  Cairo  Evening 
Citizen  carried  209  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  Dec.  24  in  its 
Christmas  Greeting  Edition. 


Headlines  Net 
$162.50  in  Year 

Chicago. — For  the  sixth  time 
in  the  seven  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  R.  L. 
Blakesiey  during  1947  1^  the 
Tribune  newsroom  in  prize 
awards  for  headline  writing. 
He  netted  $162.50  in  prize 
money  for  the  year. 

First  place  in  weekly  awards 
for  news  photographs  went  to 
Edward  Feeney,  who  collected 
$130  for  the  second  year.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  third  honors  in  head¬ 
line  writing  went  to  Kenneth 
Simms,  $97.50,  and  James  Sloan, 
$87.50.  L.  D.  Bartholomew  won 
$80  for  second  place  among  the 
photographers,  and  John  Seger 
collected  $71  for  third. 

Story  Brings 
Yule  Cheer 

Waterbury,  Conn. — The  finest 
Christmas  in  years  and  a  trust 
fund  of  more  than  $1,000  were 
provided  by  readers  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
American  after  a  story  of  the 
plight  of  a  Cheshire,  Conn,  fam¬ 
ily  just  a  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas  Day. 

George  J.  Flynn,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspapers,  ran 
across  the  story  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Cyr  and  her  five  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  3  to  10  years. 
The  family  had  just  been  evict¬ 
ed  from  their  home  because  the 
mortgage  had  been  foreclosed. 
Mr.  Cyr  had  died  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  and,  savings 
and  life  insurance  money  eaten 
up  by  medical  and  hospital  bills, 
the  family  was  unable  to  keep 
up  payments. 

When  the  Cyrs  were  evicted, 
Cheshire  officials  found  shelter 
— it  could  not  be  called  a 
home — for  them  in  an  old  house 
which  lacked  heat  or  modern 
plumbing  of  any  kind. 

The  American,  with  Flynn’s 
factual  story,  was  scarcely  in 
the  homes  of  the  first  subscrib¬ 
ers  when  a  flood  of  telephone 
calls  began  to  come  in  to  the 
city  desk.  Flynn  was  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed  a  one  man  clear¬ 
ing  house  to  accept  donations. 
Everything  the  children  needed 
for  Christmas  was  provided  be¬ 
sides  gifts  of  coal,  food  and 
money.  A  truck  was  required 
to  carry  all  the  gifts  to  the  Cyr 
home. 

Money  gifts  posed  a  problem 
since  by  state  law  a  family  re¬ 
ceiving  state  aid  is  limited  to 
bank  accounts  of  $100  per  per¬ 
son. 

To  avoid  difficulties,  a  trust 
fund  was  established  with  James 
H.  Darcey,  general  manager,  and 
J.  Warren  Upson,  a  director 
and  counsel  for  the  newspapers, 
and  Wilfred  Kirouac  of  the  Lux 
Employes  Recreation  Associa¬ 
tion  as  trustees. 

The  newspapers  were  roundly 
criticized  by  professional  wel¬ 
fare  workers  and  in  turn  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  were  as  sharply 
criticized  by  donors  and  the 
general  public  alike  for  allow¬ 
ing  families  to  exist  under 
conditions  in  which  the  Cyrs 
lived. 
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low  arnTB^it  ttoiM-Sewiiig  > 
wOrive.in  R«tail  Stores!  ^  ^ 


FcemMay  ai-as 


FREE  MATS  are 

available  for  your 
use  in  selling 
retail  advertising 
in  5.  4  and 
2  column  sizes; 
also  spot  illustra¬ 
tions  in  mat  form. 


National  Needlecraft 
Bureau  Inc* 


385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS!  Reap  as  your  readers  sewl  Now  is 

the  time  to  plan  for  National  Sew  and  Save  Week — the  high 
spot  of  the  year  in  home  sewing,  American  women's  No.  1 
hobby!  Look  at  last  year’s  home-sewing  record:  Two  billion 
yards  of  fabric!  120,000,000  patterns!  Millions  of  lines  of 
sewing-products  advertising!  Better  the  record!  Send  your 
salesmen  out  now  to  book  linage  for  this  great  event! 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITORS!  Sewing  is  the  favorite  hobby  of 
more  than  23  million  women  and  girls— at  least  25  %  of  them 
teen-agers!  Patterns  head  the  list  of  popular  women’s  page 
features.  This  year,  thanks  to  the  new  silhouettes.  National 
Sew  and  Save  Week  will  be  bigger  news  than  ever  to  your 
readers!  Step  up  their  interest  by  writing  now  for  free, 
timely,  illustrated  articles  on  home-sewn  fashions! 


I 
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E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


{ContitiMed  from  Page  5) 

GEORGIA 

Period  Ending  Sepl.  30,  1947  Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1946 


(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(Mj 

(E) 

(S) 

ATLANTA 

CoostHutkxi . 

160.078 

212.616 

177.932 

209.304 

Journal . 

231.360 

284.422 

217.70i 

276.963 

Oty  Total . 

COLUMBUS 

Enquirer,  Ledger,  Lrdger^Kn- 

180.078 

231.360 

497.038 

177.932 

217.701 

486.267 

(luirof . 

16.660 

21.631 

36.197 

17.645 

21.600 

37.2,34 

City  Total . 

SAVANNAH 

16.660 

21.631 

36.197 

17.645 

21.609 

37.234 

Sews . 

43.976 

48.273 

41.005 

45.437 

Preee . 

24.310 

24.654 

City  Total . 

43.976 

24.310 

ILLINOIS 

48.273 

41.905 

24.654 

45.437 

CHICAGO 

UeraM-Americaa . 

519.593 

1.085.695 

531,309 

1.063.894 

N'ewe . 

493.576 

491.046 

SuD . . . 

3S9.46i 

427.745 

373,774 

448.595 

Timee . 

468.065 

527.665 

484.978 

532.356 

Tribune . 

1.031.851 

1.544.770 

1.076.045 

1.523,250 

City  Total . 

DECATUR 

1.39I.3I2 

1.481.234 

3.585.875 

1.449.819 

1.507,333 

3.568.095 

Herald,  Review,  Herald  Re* 

27.003 

30.421 

46.515 

24.665 

30.842 

49.135 

City  Total . 

PEORIA 

Star,  Journal.  Journal-Star.. . 

27.003 

:<0.421 

46.515 

24.665 

30.842 

49.135 

29.650 

63.211 

81.310 

31.341 

61.754 

80.843 

Oihr  Total . 

ROCKFORO 

29.650 

6».211 

81.310 

31.341 

61.754 

80.843 

.Star,  Rodeter-Repiiblic. . 

City  Total . 

38.134 

32.886 

45.648 

34.5.81 

31.777 

41.383 

38.134 

32.886 

INDIANA 

45.648 

34..VM 

31.777 

41.383 

FORT  WAYNE  . 

Joumal-Oaaette* . 

Newe-Sentlnel . 

58.841 

75.441 

71.497 

52.828 

.'0.643 

68.199 

Oty  Total . 

58.841 

75.441 

71.497 

52,828 

70.643 

68.199 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Newe . 

174.080 

168.117 

Sur . 

Timee . 

173.935 

93.7i6 

220.739 

164.201 

205.023 

Chy  Total . 

SOUTTI  BEND 

173.935 

267.790 

220.739 

164.201 

263.003 

205.023 

Tribune . 

92.745 

91.040 

86.415 

84.647 

City  Total . 

92.745 

91.040 

86.415 

84.647 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star . 

Tribune.  Tribune-,Star . 

29.048 

30.436 

43.187 

28.178 

30.032 

42.468 

City  Total . 

29.048 

30.436 

IOWA 

43.187 

28.178 

30.032 

42.468 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Ciaaette . 

52.988 

52.840 

50.921 

51.121 

Oty  Total . 

52.988 

52.840 

50.921 

51.121 

DES  MOINES 

Repieter,  Tribuae . 

215.959 

148.457 

480.480 

212.489 

150.193 

475.461 

Oty  Toui . 

215.959 

148.457 

KANSAS 

480.480 

212.489 

150.193 

475.461 

TOPEKA 

('aphal . 

State  Journal . 

59.273 

23.926 

59.537 

57.642 

22,507 

58.695 

City  Total . 

59.273 

23.926 

59.537 

57,642 

22.507 

58.695 

WICHITA 

Beaooa . 

103.074 

122J94 

96,766 

114.946 

Fn«le . 

66.765 

48.034 

76.100 

69.331 

49.442 

80.988 

Oty  Total . 

66.765 

151.108 

198.494 

69.331 

146.218 

195.934 

KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON 

Herald- Lender . 

25.991 

23.303 

44.656 

27,067 

24,061 

45.023 

City  Total . 

26.991 

23,303 

44.656 

27,067 

24.061 

45.023 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier  Journal  A  Timee. . . . 

161.997 

166.713 

263.106 

156.903 

163.947 

248.245 

City  Total . 

161.997 

166.713 

263.106 

156.903 

163.947 

248.245 

PADUCAH 

22.443 

22,968 

23.296 

23.946 

Oty  Total . 

22.443 

22.968 

23.296 

23.946 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE 

.Ldvocate.  State  Timee . 

12,173 

26.106 

20.190 

11.244 

25.000 

19.282 

Oty  Total . 

NEW  ORLEANS 

12.173 

26.106 

20.190 

11.244 

25.000 

19.282 

Item . 

87.809 

89.172 

Statee . 

Timee  tVayune.  Timee 
IVnyune-Statee . 

162.824 

88.688 

267.356 

156.572 

88.122 

258.489 

City  Total . 

SHIKVEPORr 

162.824 

176.497 

267.356 

156.572 

177.294 

258.489 

Journal . 

Timee . 

65.594 

43.325 

73.3i7 

70,005 

39.775 

78.921 

Oty  Total . 

65,594 

43.325 

MAINE 

73.317 

70.005 

.39.775 

78.921 

LEWISTON-AUBURN 

Sun  A  Journal . 

28.474 

14.167 

28.008 

14.064 

City  Total . 

28.474 

14.167 

28.008 

14.064 

PORTLAND 

rreee-Herald  Eiprem-Telegram 

44.662 

32.341 

79.911 

44.946 

33.694 

82,574 

Oty  Total . 

44.662 

32J41 

79.911 

44.046 

33.694 

82.574 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 

N'ene*raat,  American . 

222.605 

343.748 

221.127 

323.859 

Sun . 

172.540 

190.844 

299.453 

177.806 

194.263 

293.692 

Oty  Total . 

172.540 

413.449 

643.201 

177,806 

415390 

617.551 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

Record.  American.  Advertierr 

420.420 

214.475 

681.846 

390.966 

207,203 

660.440 

Chrietian  Science  Monitor. . . 

159.709 

155302 

Globe . 

139.096 

182.203 

393.925 

137.191 

189.126 

418.208 

Herald  A  Traveier . 

151.246 

253.214 

253.559 

152J37 

252.837 

256.060 

Port . 

404.697 

290.606 

431.124 

281.838 

Oty  Total . 

WORCESTER 

1.116.459 

809.601  1.619.936 

1.111.618 

S04.468 

1.616.546 

TplecraiD-GM«*tu . 

48.702 

97.561 

100.564 

48.307 

95.055 

97.521 

City  Total . 

49.702 

97.561 

100.564 

48,307 

95.a55 

97.521 

MICHIGAN 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1947 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1944 

iM) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(Si 

DETROIT 

Free  I*r(*a8 . 

425.024 

461.452 

417.336 

•  443.6;» 

News . 

423.493 

538.751 

412.605 

517.022 

Times . 

418.058 

617..541 

405.887 

598.588 

City  Total . 

42.5.024 

841.551  1 

1,617.744 

417  336 

818.492 

1.559,2m 

FLINT 

Journal . . . 

71,800 

70,504 

69,569 

68.186 

City  Total . 

71,800 

70.504 

69.569 

68.186 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald . 

Press . 

53,479 

103.384 

53.924 

50.349 

1(».259 

.50,196 

f'ity  Total . 

.53.479 

103.384 

53.924 

50.349 

103.259 

30.i96 

KALAMAZOO 

Gasette . 

40.024 

40,874 

38.397 

39.208 

City  Total . 

40,024 

40,874 

38.397 

39,208 

SAGINAW 

News . 

39,617 

39.521 

38.243 

38.007 

City  Total . 

39,617  39.521 

MINNESOTA 

38.243 

38.007 

DULUTH 

News-'i'ribune  &  Herald . 

45.266 

32.352 

67.073 

43.910 

32.000 

63.213 

City  Total . 

MINN^POLIS 

45.266 

32.352 

67.073 

43.910 

32.090 

63.213 

Star  A  Tribune  . 

145.261 

280.179 

551.155 

140.791 

270.587 

501.480, 

Times . 

63.325 

66.254 

City  Total . 

ST.  PAUL 

145  261 

343.504 

551,155 

140.791 

336.841 

501.480 

Diynteh-Pioneer  lYess . 

rtty  Total . 

98.769 

114.408 

156.285 

100.043 

114.323 

153.561 

98.769 

114.408  156.285 

MISSISSIPPI 

100.043 

114.323 

153,551 

JACKSON 

Clarion  Ledper  A  Neas . 

37.520 

30.524 

73.519 

42.563 

36.928 

84.9N 

('ity  Total . 

37,520 

30.524 

73.519 

42Ji63 

36,928 

84.980 

MERIDIAN 

Star . 

20.189 

20.416 

18.553 

19.043 

City  Total . 

20.189 

MISSOURI 

20.416 

18.553 

19.043 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Gasette.  News*l*re»«. . 

41.787 

50,772 

53,191 

33.604 

47.400 

49.956 

City  Total . 

41.787 

50.772 

53.191 

33.664 

47,400 

49.956 

ST.  LOUIS 

Globe- Demoerat . 

284.727 

367.565 

278,806 

344.914 

Post- Dispatch . 

266.267 

403.223 

261.180 

387,214 

Star-Times . 

175.101 

173.000 

City  Total . 

284.727 

441.368 

MONTANA 

770.788 

278.806 

434.270 

732,128 

BUTTE 

Montana  Standard  ^  Tost.  . 

17.334 

11.015 

24.864 

17.046 

11.244 

24,595 

City  Total . 

GREAT  FALLS 

17..334 

11.015 

24.864 

17,046 

11.244 

24.595 

Tribune  Leader. . . . 

26,672 

5.951 

29.072 

27.155 

0.227 

29.791 

City  Total . 

26,672 

5.951 

NEBRASKA 

29,072 

27.155 

6.227 

29,791 

LINCOLN 

Journal  A  Star  . 

29.573 

43,177 

50,557 

29,079 

42.021 

48.874 

City  Total . 

29.573 

43,177 

50,557 

29.079 

42.021 

48.874 

OMAHA 

World-Herald . 

118.054 

108,357 

228.600 

115.241 

106.473 

223.254 

City  Total . 

118.054 

108.357 

NEVADA 

228.600 

115.241 

106.473 

223.2M 

RENO 

Gasette  A  Journal  . 

9.540 

15.967 

12.452 

8.934 

15.092 

11.259 

City  Total . 

9.540  15,967  12.452 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

8.934 

15.092 

11.259 

MANCHESTER 

I'nion,  I..eader . 

25.913 

21.530 

24.562 

20.532 

City  Total  .  . 

25.913 

21.530 

24.562 

20.532 

NEW  JERSEY 


JERSEY  CITY 


Jersey  Journal . 

45.792 

46,747 

City  Total . 

45.792 

46,747 

NEWARK 

.Nen-s . 

240.928 

157,299 

236.659 

Star*Ledger . 

139.062 

17.623 

176.123 

133.085 

I.i8.0sl 

City  Total . 

139.062 

258.551 

3.33.422 

133.085 

236.659 

158.081 

TRENTON 

Times,  Times-.Vdvertwer. . . 

57.013 

50.917 

54.054 

4:.S4« 

City  Total . 

57,013  50.917 

NEW  MEXICO 

54.054 

47.840 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Journal . 

24.484 

25.766 

24.608 

25,739 

T  ribune . 

16.485 

16.496 

City  Total . . 

24  484 

16.485  25.766 

NEW  YORK 

24.608 

16.496 

25.739 

ALBANY 

Knk'kerlxK'ker  Newj . 

51.528 

51,724 

Times  I'nion . 

52.070 

108.022 

.30.^ 

103.091 

City  Total . 

52,070 

51.528 

108.022 

50.684 

51.724 

103.091 

BUFFALO 

Gourier  Kxp^•^w . 

140.500 

261.625 

146,135 

258.957 

News  .  . 

270.610 

270.610 

('itv  Total 

140.566 

270,610 

261.625 

146.135 

270.610 

258.957 

NEW  YORK 

Herald- Iribune . 

320,t’i57 

681.137 

358.813 

708.754 

Home  News  . 

100,772 

106.465 

94.708 

97.692 

Journal-Atnerk’aii  . 

693,687 

1.281.645 

673.708 

1.216.488 

Mirror . 

1.054.265 

2.206.239 

1.006.279 

2.168.284 

.  2  402.346 

4.716,807 

2.354.444 

4.599.524 

IW . 

253.848 

297.136 

267.826 

303,776 

Times . 

543.583 

1.092.054 

538.914 

1.002.765 

World-Telepram . 

382.665 

383.454 

9.793.507 

♦City  Total _ 

*  Figures  for  New  York  1\M 

4.320.851  1.728.108  10.084.347 
iiniittrd.  no  1946  fipure  . 

4  258.450  ' 

1.723,472 

TROY 

Record.  Times  Record . 

6.777 

36.269 

'•.911 

35,876 

City  Total . 

6s777 

36.269 

6.911 

35.876 

tCoHtinued  on  Pane  50) 
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ES 


10,  1M( 

(Si 

443.679 

5t7.0a 

598.588 

559,281 

68.188 

68.186 

.50,198 

50.196 

39.208 

39.208 

38.007 

38,007 


63.21.1 

83,213 

501.480. 

501.4^ 

153.. U1 

153.. 551 


84.960 

84.980 

19.043 

19.041 


49,966 

49.956 

344.914 

387,214 

732.i28 


24..596 

24.595 

29.791 

29.791 


4S.,S74 

48.874 

223.254 

223,2.54 


11.25!' 

11.25V 


1.5S.0«1 

158.081 

47.840 

47.S40 


25,739 


25,739 


03.091 

03.091 

58.957 

58.957 

08.754 

97.692 

16.486 

68.284 

99.524 


02,765 

93.507 
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Monvfocfvr«ri  and  Oisfribt/fori  of  Burgat*  Chroma  and  Tana-TaM  Moft 
FRIlPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pocifk  Coosi  Roprtwntotivo  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  Poison  Bldfl.,  SEATTLE,  WASa 


Unique  S.  F-  Pact 
Sets  Pay  Raise 


ining  ot  Francisco  —  Commercial 

ik  here  printers  here  have  reached  a 
com-  year's  agreement  on  wages  and 
ned  by  other  economic  conditions 
ion  of  through  an  interchange  of  let 
ars  and  ters  with  San  Francisco  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  21,  headed  by 
lational  Claude  M.  Baker,  ex-ITU  chief. 

copied  Baker  and  a  spokesman  for 
o  make  the  Employing  Printers’  Associa- 
one  of  tion  expressed  tielief  they  “can 
ed  citi-  continue  to  find  a  Mtisfactory 
and  legal  solution  for  all  prob- 
itory  of  lems  affecting  our  mutual  wel- 
Jd  died  fare  without  interruption  of 
find  a  friendly  relations.” 
blood  Wages  were  advanced  approxi- 

1.  Sigl  mately  $10.50  weekly, 
ight  be  the  interchange  of  letters, 

tion  of  negotiations  without  restrictions 
csponse  to  time  were  authorized  "to 
Jareds  dispose  of  those  issues  upon 
which  we  seem  somewhat  apart 
at  this  time.”  Either  party  may 
give  60  days’  notice  of  a  desire 
Special  to  discontinue  these  negotiatons. 
tig  pub-  but  neither  may  do  so  before 
esented  Nov.  1,  1948. 
le  San  Baker  expressed  regret  at  in 
ne-Sun.  ability  to  accept  modification  of 
vent  to  "certain  non  economic  clauses 
lives  of  obi"  expiring  agreement.” 
istn  Similar  regret  was  expressed  by 
L.  A.  Ireland,  secretary.  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers'  Association. 

San  Francisco  newspapers  are 
I  Provi  not  affected  by  the  agreement, 
las  in-  Their  contract  with  ttie  same 
hree  to  union  expires  Jan.  31,  Joumey- 
Jan.  1.  men  on  the  day  side  will  receive 
j  Bulle-  $2.4133  hourly  under  the  com- 
its  for  mercial  agreement,  as  against 
$2.1733  on  newspaj^rs. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla.  —  Af  Brown  and  Mrs.  Marion  B.  munil 
fording  executives  arid  veter-  Zaiser.  the 

an  employes  opportunity  to  Sale  of  stock  in  the  new  corp  Blood 
participate  in  profits  of  the  oration  is  limited  to  employes  lo  m< 
newspaper  as  well  as  a  voice  in  and,  if  they  leave  the  employ  of  xhg 
its  management,  a  new  com-  the  company,  they  are  required  attent 
pany,  St.  Petersburg  Independ  to  sell  the  stock  back  to  the  the  ic 
ent,  Inc.  has  been  formed  to  corporation.  A1  Si; 

publish  the  Evening  Independ  The  Evening  Independent  has  Roche 
ent.  been  owned  solely  by  the  zens. 

’The  announcement  was  made  BroWn  family  since  it  was  pur-  One 
by  L.  C.  Brown,  publisher,  chased  in  1908  by  Major  Brown,  a  lab 
Stockholders  include  members  with  no  outside  capital  invested  becau 
of  the  Lew  B.  Brown  family,  in  the  enterprise.  President  blood 
executives  with  a  minimuhn  of  Brown,  a  graduate  in  electrical  neede 
three  years’  service  as  depart-  engineering,  came  to  St.  Peters  sugge. 
ment  heads  and  employes  of  the  burg  in  1910  to  become  associ-  saved 
newspaper  of  20  years  or  more  ated  with  his  father,  serving  in  area 
service.  his  early  days  as  city  editor  was  o 

Oificen  Named  managing  editor  and  later  of  vo 

.  j. _  .  -  as  part  owner  and  general  man- 

Oiheers  and  directors  of  the  ® 

Peterson  started  with  the  cTn 
publisher  and  president,  ^y  Evening  Independent  in  1922 
D.  Peterson,  assistant  publisher  Advertising,  later  ^^e/tifi 

and  first  vicepresK^nt,  Louise  became  department  manager 
B.  Ray,  dau^ter  of  the  late  in  1941  was  named  assistant 

Major  Lew  B.  Brown,  second  publisher. 

vicepresident;  C.  A.  Veasey,  ,,  .  .  .  -  ,  .  .  The  f 

business  manager  of  the  news  Veasey  joined  the  Independ  youth 
paper,  treasuier;  Mrs.  Mabel  ent  organization  in  1926  as  persoi 
O'Too.o.  secretary  to  Publisher  credit  manager  and  became 
Brown,  who  was  named  secre  manager  m  1944.  Mrs.  y  f 

tary  of  the  new  corporation.  O  Toole,  corporation  secretary. 
and  William  G.  Wiley,  associate  ^as  serv^  as  secretary  to  Pub  I^RO 
,dUor  o(  th,  „ew.,pap„  and  a  Bro^n  lor  yea^  dr.^o 

corporation  director.  “.nirecior,  n^  servea  . 

Physical  properties  of  the  Independent  since  four  J 

newspaper  remain  in  possession  t>oyhood,  returning  from  arniy 
of  the  Brown  family.  f Sou^  Pacific  to  1 

become  associate  editor.  some 


behind  Burgess  Quality 

Uniform  hi^h  quality. ..  deep  faithful  impressions . . .  consistent  shrink¬ 
age  ...these  are  the  things  a  stereotyper  looks  for  in  a  mat.  And  these 
are  the  advantages  he  gets  in  Burgess  Chrome  .Mats  because  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  precision  that  is  used  in  every  step  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
Burgess  has  applied  laboratory  procedure  to  the  production  line  and 
made  it  pay  in  customer  satisfaction.  During  the 
many  years  of  re.search  and  development  that  made 
possible  Burgess  (.hrome  Mats,  special  machinery, 
too,  had  to  be  designed  and  built'  Laboratory  pre¬ 
cision.  then  as  now,  was  one  of  the  factors  “behind 
Burgess  quality.’’ 


Chrome 

MATS 


E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS-SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 
(Mi  (E)  (S) 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1947 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

(M) 

Period 

ASHEVILLE 

(.‘itiirn.  1  lines,  ('itisen-Timi's 

29.564 

22.697 

48.544 

29.429 

Citv  Total . 

29.564 

22.697 

48.544 

29.429 

CHARLOTTE 

News . 

61.628 

Observer  . 

126.0.59 

132.738 

123.685 

('itv  Total . 

126.059 

61.628 

132.738 

123.685 

GREENSBORO 

News,  Record . .  ... 

73.710 

16.514 

76.783 

68.404 

City  Total . 

73.710 

16.514 

76.783 

68.404 

RALEIGH 

Npws  A  Observer . 

98.581 

100.368 

94.245 

Times . 

17.035 

City  Total . *  . 

98.581  11.035  100.368 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

94.245 

FARGO 

Forim  . 

25.409 

19.6.53 

44.786 

24.755 

City  Total . 

25,409 

19.6.53 

OHIO 

44,786 

24,755 

AKRON 

HearcMi  Jonmal  . 

133.087 

134. .560 

Oitv  Total . 

133.087 

134.560 

CINCINNATI 

Knqnirer . 

164.698 

235.086 

160,980 

Post . 

152.799 

Times-Star . 

1.56.239 

ntv  Total . 

164.698 

309,038 

235.086 

160.980 

CLEVELAND 

News . 

136.472 

Plain  Dealer . 

253,871 

434,762 

248,189 

Press . 

271.687 

Oity  Total . 

253,871 

408.159 

434.762 

•248.169 

COLUMBUS 

Citixen . 

83.823 

105.987 

Dispatch . 

150.599 

194.862 

Ohio  ."-tate  Journal . 

77.294 

71.950 

77.294 

234.422 

300.849 

71,950 

YOUNGSTOWN 

\  indicator  A  Tcipgram. 
City  Total. 


81.362 

81.362 


116.342 

116.342 


(E> 


21.S25 

21.825 


.53.837 

53.837 


15.470 

15.470 


16.301 

16.391 


15.852 

18.852 


131.246 

131.246 


1.55,188 

158,420 

313.608 


47.920 

47.920 


130,056 

130.056 


69.987 

69.987 


93.969 

93.969 


43.433 

43.433 


128.686 

128.686 


237.282 

237.282 


264.569 

397.754 


83.135 

150.364 


427,07 

427,67 


105.845 

181.496 


233.499  287.341 


79.481 

79.481 


MUSKOGEE 
I’hornix,  Timca-Dfinocrat 

Citv  Total . 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoman  A  Times . 

City  Total . 

TULSA 

World  A  Tribune . 

Oty  Total . 


13.550 

7.280 

14.882 

13.423 

7.677 

13.550 

7.280 

14.882 

13.423 

7,677 

120.719 

103.118 

209.063 

116.968 

101.103 

120.719 

103,118 

209,063 

116.968 

101.103 

69.413 

58.258 

115.747 

70,753 

58.866 

69.413 

58.258 

115.747 

70.753 

58.866 

PORTLAND 

Ore.'Ton  Journal. 

( irrironian . 

City  Total . 

SALEM 

Capital  Journal  . . . 
Orriton  Statesman. 
City  Total . 


214.043 

214.043 


198.595 


212.546 

266.148 

478,694 


12.651 

12.651 


13.005 

13.005 


198.866 

198.866 


11.821 

11.821 


175.657 

175.657 
14.046 
14.646 


ALLENTOWN 

Call.  Chronicle  A  Call- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


t'hrooide . 

57.947 

19.360 

48.605 

55.556 

18.699 

44.906 

('ity  Total . . 

57.947 

19.360 

48.605 

55.556 

18.699 

44.906 

ERIE 

1 ’hilwteli-Herald . 

*39.916 

42,085 

*38.552 

42.475 

Times . 

54.328 

51,395 

City  Total . 

t54.32S 

42.08.5 

t51,.395 

42.475 

*  .\U  day  paper. 

t  Does  not  inchtde  Disratcb  Herald. 

JOHNSTOWN 

Deniorrat  A  Tribune . 

25.413 

37.491 

23.917 

36.629 

(’itv  Total . . 

25.413 

37.491 

23.917 

36.629 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bulletin . 

771.303 

630.524 

715.201 

Inquirer . 

. .  724.767 

1.0S3.1I3 

606.664 

1.116.205 

Neaa . 

169.969 

169.855 

City  Total . 

724.767 

941,272 

1,71^637 

606.604 

885.056 

1.116.205 

PITTSBURGH 

Post  Gasette . 

. .  280.202 

273.697 

IVess . 

256.090 

470.212 

251.572 

451.238 

Sun  Teleicraph . 

City  Total . 

199.398 

591.649 

198.955 

562.259 

..  280.202  455.488  I.06I.86I 

RHODE  ISLAND 

273.697 

450.527 

1.013.497 

PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin . 

133.908 

130.790 

Journal . 

46.838 

160.087 

45.527 

156.194 

City  Total . 

46.838 

133.908 

160.087 

45.527 

130.790 

156.194 

WOONSOCKET 

Call . 

City  Total... 


CHARLESTON 
Ne»a  A  Courier,  Port. 

City  Total . 

COLUMBIA 

Record . 

State . 

City  Total . 

GREENVILLE 

Nea-s,  ITedmont . 

City  Total . 


22.736 

22.736  .  . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


22.166 

22.166 


ABERDEEN 
.Lmerican-Newa. 
City  Total.... 


l*rfsi  Scimitar. 
City  Total... 


46.451 

27.722 

54.518 

45.494 

28.819 

53.234 

46.451 

27.722 

54.518 

45.494 

28.819 

53.234 

27.405 

27.430 

62.364 

65.790 

59.376 

61.586 

62.364 

27.405 

65.790 

59.376 

27,430 

61.658 

61.122 

24.779 

65.278 

57.167 

21.764 

59.663 

61.122 

24.779 

65.278 

57.167 

21.764 

59.663 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

19.617 

19.595 

18.579 

18.487 

19.617 

19.595 

18.579 

18.487 

TENNESSEE 

167.993 

121.229 

218.011 

167.987 

126.343 

216.785 

167.993 

121.229 

218.011 

167.987 

126.343 

216,785 

NASHVILLE 

Banner . 

Tennessean.  . 
City  Total 


DALLAS 
News 

Times  Herald.  .  . 

Citv  Total  .  . 

FORT  Worth 

lYess 

.star-Tele(cram . 

Citv  Total  .  .  . 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle . 

Post . 

I’rcss  . 

Citv  Total . 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express .  . 

News . 

Littht . 

City  Total . 

WACO 

News-Tribune.  Times-Herald 

A  Tribune  Herald . 

City  Tot.-il . 


OGDEN 

."standard  Examiner 

City  Total . 

SALT  LAKE  CITV 
Ileseret  News 
Tribune  A  TelcEram. 
City  Total . 


BURLINGTON 

Free  Press. . . . 

News . 

City  Total. . 


112.183 

112.183 


14.823 

14.823 


190.901 

190.901 


113.621 

113.621 


194.391 

251.957 

446.348 


12.166 

12.166 


RICHMOND 

Times  l)is|)ateh  A  News 

U'ader . 

City  Total . 

ROANOKE 

Times  A  World-News. . . 
City  Total . 


CHEYENNE 

Kaele  and  State  T ribune . 
City  Total . 


(M) 

Period 


(E) 

Ending  Sept. 


93.557 

93.557 


144.603 

144.603 


84.720 

TEXAS 


105.084 
105,0, s4 


144.521 
144  .52i 
70.024 


125.858 

125.858 

46.095 

I01.6I1 

147.706 


78.744 

234,911 


(S) 

30.  1947 


133.068 

133.068 


152.4,88 

127.747 

2,80,235 


lf>4.028 

164.028 


170.237 

155.503 


70.024 


76.648 

74.964 

151.612 


325.740 

127.406 


121.350 

248,756 


18.038 

IS.03S 


,87.237 

87.237 


19.588 

19.588 

UTAH 

22.914 

22.914 

40.485 

33.648 

74.133 

VERMONT 


35.516 

35.516 


23.131 

23.131 


117.367 

117.367 


SEATTLE 

I’ost-lntelligencer. 

Times . 

City  Total  . 

SPOKANE 

('hronicle . 

Spokesman  Review 
City  Total _ 


CHARLESTON 

Ciasette . 

.Vail . 

Citv  Total . 

HUNTINGTON 
Herald-llispatcli.  .kdvertiser  A 

Herald  .kdvertisiT . 

City  Total  . 


GREEN  BAY 

I’rcss  Oaie'tte 

Citv  Total . 

MADISON 
('apital  Times  .  . 

kk  isconsin  State  lournal. 
Citv  Total.  .  . 

MILWAUKEE 

Journal . 

Sentini  1 . 

Citv  Total . 

SUPERIOR 

Teleinam . 

City  Total  . 


(M) 

(E) 

(Si 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1946 

83.058 

91.618 

132.0^ 

91.618 

83.058 

132.062 

142.968 

122.373 

150.656 

123.464 

142.968 

122.373 

274.120 

45.086 

105 .6X2 

97,216 

160.274 

10o,t)b2 

142.302 

160.274 

144.905 

165..598 

144.892 

82.936 

ltiO.408 

144.892 

227.841 

326.006 

72.896 

75.888 

1"25..501 

74.065 

124.451 

72,896 

149.953 

249.952 

16.809 

19.167 

35.02S 

16.809 

19,167 

35.028 

22.786 

22.83.1 

22.786 

22,833 

41.597 

82.332 

31.970 

111.081 

82,332 

73,567 

111.081 

•  s#,vai 

7.274 

*“ 

7,432 

23,947 

7,274 

VIRGINIA 

23,258 

7,432 

115.621 

90.040 

156.612 

110.428 

86.941 

147  448 

115.621 

90.040 

156.612 

110.428 

86.941 

147.448 

42.861 

33.588 

73.328 

43.343 

32.693 

70,958 

42,861  33.588  73.328 

WASHINGTON 

43.343 

32.693 

70.958 

166,658 

271.771 

164.199 

273.594 

178.817 

223.237 

170.339 

219.914 

166.M8 

178.817 

495.008 

164.i99 

170.339 

4<t3.508 

72,789 

67,811 

83.221 

1'25.252 

78.468 

117.108 

83.221  72.789  125.252 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

78.468 

67.811 

117.108 

79,678 

82.969 

77.640 

80.478 

59.572 

59,620 

5S.M28 

59.094 

79,678 

59.572 

142.589 

77,M0 

58.828 

139,572 

31.216 

29f«2 

45.321 

29.116 

21.148 

42.157 

31.216 

22.032  45.321 

WISCONSIN 

29,116 

21.148 

42.157 

33.299 

.32.618 

33.299 

32.618 

38,929 

38.383 

36.240 

35.693 

35,357 

34.729 

31.829 

31,592 

74.286 

73,112 

tiS.069 

67.285 

308.818 

368.042 

299.998 

352.912 

157.083 

277,238 

158.266 

272.664 

157.083 

308,818 

645,280 

158,266 

299,998 

625,576 

22,507 

22,977 

22,507 

WYOMING 

22.977 

10.073 

10.742 

10.846 

9,579 

10,552 

10.605 

10.073 

10.742 

10.846 

9.579 

10.552 

10.605 

Circulation  Ruled 
Legal  Notice  Factor 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper 
circulation  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  award  of  legal  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  California  District  Court 
of  Appeals  noted  in  upholding  a 
city  award  to  a  higher  bidder. 

The  decision  came  in  a  ruling 
on  a  demurrer  filed  by  the  Burl¬ 
ingame  (Calif.)  Advance,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  taxpayer’s  suit  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Editor  of  Burlin¬ 
game,  a  weekly.  Superior  Judge 
Aylett  R.  Cotton  upheld  the 
Advance,  a  daily  of  7,000  cir¬ 
culation,  in  an  11-page  decision. 

“Public  policy  requires  that 
there  be  no  favoritism  in  the 
letting  of  municipal  contracts,” 
the  Court  said.  “But  at  the 


same  time  it  also  requires  that 
notices  required  by  law  to  be 
published  should  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

“In  a  given  city  may  be  two 
newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion;  one,  a  daily  with  tre¬ 
mendous  circulation;  the  other, 
a  weekly  with  a  very  small  cir¬ 
culation.  It  would  be  far  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  that 
the  city’s  legal  notices  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  paper  of  larger 
circulation.” 

■ 

Athletic  Director 

New  Orleans,  La. — John  J. 
White,  Jr.,  wartime  United 
States  Marine  Corps  officer,  hv 
recently  been  named  athletic 
director  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 
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Harry  S.  Talmadge,  75,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  publisher,  Dec. 
11  at  a  Miami,  Fia.,  hospital. 
Talmadge  was  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  business  manager  of  the 
old  Cleveland  (O. )  Leader,  op¬ 
erator  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Journal, 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle, 
and  finally  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Star-Times,  which  he 
took  over  in  1925  and  published 
until  his  retirement  in  1941. 

William  B.  Byrne,  former 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  sports  editor  whose  col¬ 
umn,  "Buzzing  Around  With 
Billy  Bee,”  was  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  after  World  War  I,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Dec.  24.  He  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Memphis, 
Tenn..  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Star-Telegram 
staff. 

Roy  P.  Porter,  40,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Europe,  unexpectedly  in 
Fairfield,  la.,  where  he  had  gone 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
mother-in-law. 

Will  N.  Speegle,  widely- 
known  columnist  for  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Times,  Dec. 
4,  after  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
formerly  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Eureka  Humboldt  Standard. 

Albert  H.  Milliken,  80,  re¬ 
tired  former  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Biddeford  ( Me. )  Journal, 
Dec.  24,  at  his  home  in  Saco, 
Me.  Milliken  was  a  telegrapher 
for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
when  he  turned  to  newspaper 
work  with  the  defunct  Bidde- 
ford  Record.  He  served  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and  the 
Associated  Press  as  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Biddeford-Saco  area. 

William  H.  Markward,  39, 
veteran  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
sports  broadcaster  and  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WCAM 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  West  Berlin,  N.  J., 
Dec.  22,  after  a  heart  attack. 

George  H.  Beasley,  82, 
founder  of  the  Lewistown 
(Mont.)  Daily  News,  recently 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
Beasley  started  the  first  dail.v 
newspaper  in  Central  Montana 
in  1M5  and  ran  it  for  several 
years. 

James  Maxwell  Murphy,  47, 
Milwaukee  newspaperman,  Dec. 
26  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Tex.,  after 
an  automobile  accident.  He  had 
been  Milwaukee  correspondent 
for  five  years  of  the  Chicago 
,  Tribune  which  publishes  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  edition. 

J.  A.  Gregory,  64,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  daily  Spanish  newspaper. 
La  Traduccion  widely  circulated 
in  Tampa,  Florida’s  Latin  dist¬ 
rict,  Dec.  16.  The  publisher 
was  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
once  served  as  Cuban  consul  in 
Tampa. 

David  Alter,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Jewish  Criter¬ 
ion  tor  40  years,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Dec.  13.  He  formerly  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md. ) 
Times,  Toledo  Times  and 
roungstown  Times. 


Jimmy  Murphy,  Chicago 
police  reporter  whose  eulogy 
was  written  into  the  stage  play, 
“Front  Page,”  Dec.  25,  at  the 
Swedish  Covenant  Hospital. 
Chicago.  A  Chicago  newspa¬ 
perman  since  1895,  he  had 
worked  until  12  days  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Times. 

Harriette  Howell,  77,  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  for  50 
years,  Dec.  27,  in  Flanders, 
New  Je.'sey. 

John  Fay,  86,  Chicago  staff 
correspondent  for  the  old  New 
York  World  for  more  than  40 
years  before  his  retirement  in 
1931,  Dec.  23.  at  his  home  in 
Peru,  Ill. 

Albert  H.  Milliken,  80,  re¬ 
tired  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal, 
Dec.  24,  in  Saco,  Me. 

Ralston  H.  Goss,  71,  sports 
and  feature  writer,  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  Dec.  29.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  over  50 
years  ago  with  the  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Inquirer,  and  later  worked 
as  sports  editor  and  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  the  now  defunct 
Chicago  newspapers,  the  Inter 
Ocean  and  the  Herald,  and  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
He  joined  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook  in  1940,  with 
which  paper  he  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  until  his  death. 

Maj.  Charles  A.  Cashon,  43, 
public  information  officer  of 
the  8th  Air  Force  and  a  former 
newspaper  man  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Orient,  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.,  Dec.  27,  three  days 
after  an  automobile  accident. 

Mrs.  Rose  Marion  Boylan, 
75.  a  newspaper  writer  for  46 
years,  of  pneumonia,  Dec.  28. 
Until  stricken  ill  a  month  ago 
she  was  employed  by  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  a 
paper  for  which  she  had  worked 
since  1911.  Prior  to  that  she 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Robert  J.  Boylan, 
well  known  racing  writer  and 
one-time  city  editor  of  the 
Globe  Democrat. 

Mrs.  Beulah  C.  Schindler. 
55,  former  society  editor  of  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  in 
Burlingame.  Calif.,  Dec.  19. 


i24-HOl)RS! 


Here  is  a  service  that  “never 
sleeps”.  Right  around  the 
clock,  as  emergencies  arise, 
we  repair,  dismantle,  erect, 
service,  move  and  install  any 
make  of  press.  Our  trucking 
division  is  largest  in  the  East. 
All  modern  trucks  and  trail¬ 
ers  with  I.C.C.  and  P.S.C. 
rights.  Highest  type  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill. 


ICENTRE-AMMON  CO..1, 


IfimcLbsist*  tm  ike  prustimf  SmJmihy 


LAST  CALL  .  .  . 

for  observance  of 

20th  Annual 

Printing  Education  Week 

(sponsored  by  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  The  International  Benjamin  Franklin 
Society,  Inc.,  and  The  Franklin  Institute)  and 

PRINTING  WEEK 

(sponsored  by  International  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  and  Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc.). 

in  celebration  of  the  242nd  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Benjamin  Franklin — Printer,  during  the  week  of: 


1948  JANUARY  1948 


^  »:]i  i ;  iiki  a 


516 


213 


8  9 


m 

11I12I13I14I15I16I17 


For  last  minute  information  and  program  material, 
write  to  NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ASSOCIATION,  412  National  Savings  & 
Trust  Building,  719  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 


For  a  copy  of  "A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS 
AND  PROCEDURES"  for  observing  PRINTING 
WEEK,  write  to  Gordon  Holmquist,  Chairman  of 
Public  Relations,  International  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen,  1228  South  Flower  Street, 
Los  Angeles  15,  California. 
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ITU  Hearing 

continued  from  page  7 


Union,  that  the  strike  arose  over 
wages.  In  reading  a  series  of 
ITU  postcard  bulletins  Issued  to 
union  locals  since  before  the 
Cleveland  convention  Aug.  22, 
Bassett  furthered  his  argument 
that  the  policy  of  the  union  was 
a  “no-contract”  policy.  He  said 
the  locals  were  advised  to  com¬ 
ply  pro  forma  with  require¬ 
ments  of  collective  bargaining 
in  good  faith,  but  were  in  the 
position  of  “an  honest  man  go¬ 
ing  so  far  as  never  to  reach  a 
contract." 

Green  Bemark  Quoted 

Emphasizing  his  point  regard 
ing  the  real  issue  of  the  strike, 
Bassett  said,  “William  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  not  later  than  last  week. 
I  believe,  made  the  statement 
that  the  issue  or  the  strike 
blame  in  Chicago  rests  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act." 

In  addition,  Bassett  read  from 
a  radio  aaldress  given  on  Dec.  22 
by  Randolph,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  said,  “After  all.  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  Ls  rather  at  the 
bottom  of  things. 

“The  Taft-Hartley  Law  has  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  ell  over  its  local  unions. 
That  impact  is  due  to  the  strin 
gent  provision  of  the  law  that 
wiped  away  legal  rights  that 
our  members  have  had  all  these 
years.” 

Closed  Shop  Stand  Cited 

As  spokesman  for  all  mem 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Bassett 
reminded  the  committee  of  Ran 
dolph’s  earlier  testimony — that 
the  union  proposed  to  protect  its 
traditional  closed  shop  practice, 
its  refusal  to  handle  struck 
work  and  Its  right  to  determine 
its  own  jurisdiction  regardless 
of  the  new’  law — and  quoting 
from  the  transcript  of  that  pre 
vious  bearing,  he  repeated  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  words: 

"Our  defense  against  that 
mechanism  is  to  stay  together 
as  a  union,  working  only  in  the 
whole  plant,  on  our  whole  juris¬ 
diction  or  not  working  there. 
We  intend  to  follow  that  plan, 
and  if  it  is  against  the  law.  it 
will  be  only  after  a  court  has 
told  us  that  it  is  against  the  law. 
and  not  upon  the  estimate  of  a 
Congressman,  a  Senator  or  Coun- 
.sel  Denham  (Robert  Denham, 
general  counsel  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ) .” 

Bassett  further  quoted  Ran¬ 
dolph  from  another  section  of 
the  transcript:  “We  want  the 
c  ised  shop,  and  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  desert  that  philosophy  no 
matter  what  happens." 

‘There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world,”  Bassett  said,  “and  we 
have  been  trying  to  point  this 
out  to  the  union  all  the  way 
through,  why  it  should  be  so 
greatly  concerned  that  the 
closed  shop  or  anti-closed  shop 
provision  of  the  Taft  Hartley 
Act  is  going  to  destroy  the 
union.  This,  probably  more  than 
any  other  union  in  the  world, 
never  would  be  destroyed  by 
this  act  or  harmed  by  it.” 

Chairman  Owens  nodded  in 


agreement,  .saying.  “That  is 
what  we  have  felt.  I  have  felt 
that  personally." 

Bassett  .said  there  is  complete 
agreement  between  him  and 
Randolph  that  the  language  of 
the  act  means  “we  directly  or 
indirectly  cannot  agree  with 
this  union  to  maintain  a  closed 
shop  in  our  composing  rooms.” 

He  continued.  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  never  had  any  intention 
of  using  the  anti-closed  shop 
provision  of  the  law  to  destroy 
the  union,  yet  the  ITU  has 
‘dreamed  up  a  bogey  man”  in 
its  fear  of  the  law. 

“The  union  has  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  going  to 
utilize  this  law  to  the  fullest 
to  kill  the  union  off,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  is  completely  un¬ 
warranted.”  Bassett  said. 

Bassett  pointed  out  that  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  admitted  he  is  not 
worried  about  the  Chicago  pa 
pers.  but  about  a  few  small  pub 
Ushers  elsewhere  who  would 
like  to  eliminate  the  union. 

“He  does  not  want  to  give 
the  95%  of  the  publishers  he 
knows  are  friendly  a  legal  con 
tract,  and  go  to  the  other 
and  say  he  cannot  give  them  a 
contract."  Ba.ssett  declared. 

60-Day  Clause  Scored 

Bassett  said  the  union's  strat 
egy  is  to  have  no  contract  or  a 
60-day  contract,  which,  in  effect, 
would  leave  the  printers  free  to 
ask  a  “fantastic  wage  demand; 
to  call  a  strike  by  using  their 
imaginations  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  us,  and  to  throw  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  us  and  claim 
they  are  bargaining  in  good 
faith. 

“This  fantasy  of  destroying 
the  union  is  just  that.  The 
union  can  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  live  as  successfully 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Why  are 
not  wages  an  issue?  They’ve 
never  been  bargained.  They’d 
still  not  grant  a  contract.  If 
w’e’d  offer^  to  pay  they’d  have 
struck  anyway.  The  whole  at¬ 
tack  centers  around  the  ques 
tion  of  contract;  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  money.  Randolph  said 
last  week,  ’the  issue  now  is 
wages. ’  Now  he  seeks  to  make 
it  an  economic  issue.” 

Rep.  Kersten  at  this  point  in¬ 
terjected  to  offer  a  suggestion 
for  settling  the  strike,  which 
was  read  into  the  testimony  as 
a  question  put  to  Bassett: 

"The  publishers  agree  not  to 
hire  anyone  who.  or  introduce 
or  a.ssign  work  in  the  plant 
which,  would  in  any  respect  in 
terfere  with  the  full  right  of  the 
employes  to  self  -  organization 
and  to  maintain  equality  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  or  that  will 
in  any  way  tend  to  depress 
wages  or  working  conditions,  or 
that  wilt  interfere  with  the  em 
ployes'  full  freedom  of  associa 
tion  or  organization.” 

Saying  the  publishers  would 
have  to  consider  that  before  re 
plying,  Bassett  added,  "We 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
take  the  draft  and  give  it  con 
sideration.  It  might  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problems  of  the 
union.  If  a  full  legal  contract 
could  be  entered  into  it  might 
be  an  answer  to  the  problem.” 

Closing  his  testimony,  Bas¬ 
sett  outlined  three  goals: 

( 1  >  Security  of  an  agreement 


covering  alt  the  issues  for  a 
normal  term  as  in  the  past,  so 
that  disputes  or  grievances  that 
may  arise  from  day  to  day  may 
be  processed.  ( 2 )  A  document 
which  provides  mutual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  both  parties.  "No 
union,”  he  said,  “is  worth  a 
damn  unless  it  gives  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  no  employer  is  worth 
a  damn  who  refuses  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

For  their  final  goal,  Bassett 
said,  the  publishers  want  ( 3 ) 
complete  respect  for  the  law  of 
the  land  and  observance  of  any 
law. 

Such  a  contract,  Bassett  said, 
the  publishers  would  enter  into, 
and  would  be  willing  to  incor¬ 
porate  every  assurance  of  union 
security  that  the  law  will  allow. 

He  added.  “If  the  publishers 
had  accepted  the  strike  ulti¬ 
matum  and  granted  the  wage 
demand,  the  printers  would 
have  taken  the  increase  and  pro¬ 
longed  the  discussions  until  hell 
froze  over  or  until  there  was 
no  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Union  Officer  Questioned 

First  of  two  witnesses  in  the 
afternoon  on  Monday  ( Dec.  ’29 ) 
was  .\.  J.  Girard,  vicepresident 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16,  the  striking  local.  Based 
on  earlier  testimony  by  Bassett 
that  the  local  in  this  dispute 
does  not  have  autonomy.  Rep. 
Owens  questioned  Girard  on  this 
point. 

Girard  asserted  the  local  does 
have  autonomy  but  has  taken 
instructions  from  the  interna 
tional  headquarters  on  how  to 
proceed  in  the  current  dispute. 

Denouncing  the  Taft-Hart.ey 
Law,  Girard  urged  its  removal, 
and  similar  to  other  union  wit 
nesses,  said  the  issue  is  wages. 

Girard  said  it  was  a  "time- 
honored  prerogative  of  a  union 
man  never  to  work  alongside  a 
non-union  man.” 

The  next  witness.  Elbert  M. 
Antrim,  president  of  the  Chi 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  took  im 
mediate  issue  with  some  of  Gir 
ard’s  statements,  asserting,  "In 
every  open  shop  in  town  union 
men  already  are  and  have  been 
working  alongside  non-union 
men.  These  facts  don’t  square 
with  what  Mr.  Randolph  as 
serted." 

Girard  had  said  that  compos 
ing  room  operations  were  har 
monious  without  a  contract  dur 
ing  the  month  following  Oct.  21, 
when  the  last  contract  expired 
and  before  the  strike  began. 

Antrim  Tells  Position 

Regarding  this,  Antrim  point 
ed  out  that  conditions  in  news 
paper  composing  rooms  have 
deteriorated  since  the  union  two 
years  ago  forced  inclusion  of  its 
own  laws  in  the  contract  with 
publishers.  Since  that  time,  he 
said,  "we  have  been  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  our  composing  rooms." 

Antrim  declared  the  troub.e 
reached  a  peak  the  month  be 
fore  the  present  strike  began, 
when  printers  refused  to  work 
overtime  and  to  follow  shop 
rules.  He  said  disruptions  by 
slowdowns,  prolonged  chapel 
meetings  and  refusal  of  printers 
to  follow  orders  had  hampered 
production  and  resulted  in  late 
editions. 

EDITOR  (S  PI 


Stiles  Case 

continued  from  page  7 


200  to  300  persons.  The  com¬ 
mon  stock,  he  said,  hasn’t  paid 
a  dividend  in  at  least  10  years. 
Perl  pressed  Stiles  to  recall  the 
part  played  by  Karl  H.  Thies 
ing.  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  start  of  negoti¬ 
ations  last  May.  Stiles  explained 
that  Thiesing  was  called  in  fre¬ 
quently  as  an  adviser  on  labor 
relations. 

In  response  to  a  query  con¬ 
cerning  “the  supervisory  hler 
archy”  of  the  plant,  Stiles  as 
sert^  there  were  “more  gen¬ 
erals  than  infantrymen”  in  the 
composing  room  under  union  op¬ 
eration. 

He  was  asked  if  it  were  likely 
he  might  employ  fewer  persons 
than  presently  employ^  and 
he  relied:  “Yes.  if  there’s  a  de¬ 
cline  in  advertising  volume." 
He  added  that  linage  for  No-  ;{ 
vember  and  December  of  1947 
was  below  that  for  the  same 
period  in  1946. 

The  case  was  adjourned  until 
Jan.  5.  To  date,  the  government 
has  submitted  50  exhibits  to 
bolster  its  contention  that  the 
ITU’s  no-contract  policy  vio 
lated  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


Journalism  Teachers 

continued  from  page  10 


committee  to  study  the  matter 
was  approved. 

The  AASDJ  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Robert  W.  Desmond  of  the 
University  of  California,  opened 
with  a  panel  on  “Making  the 
Newspaper  and  Making  It 
Right.” 

Speakers  were  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Obaerwer-Dii- 
patch;  Herbert  Elliston,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post;  Mar 
quis  Childs,  Washington  colum 
nist,  and  Floyd  Taylor,  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute. 

Jones  challenged  many  of  the 
current  practices  in  newspaper 
production  in  the  light  of  find¬ 
ings  by  the  Continuing  Newspa¬ 
per  Readership  Study. 

Childs,  speaking  on  the 
place  of  the  columnist,  said  the 
column  extends  the  borders  of 
news  coverage  and  “enhance; 
the  reportorial  function.” 

Elliston  declared  that  “as  soon 
as  the  people  lose  faith  in  their 
press  then  the  day  of  represen¬ 
tative  government  is  over.  That 
faith  will  be  retained  if  news¬ 
papers  conduct  themselves  as 
quasi-public  utilities.  ” 

Taylor  outlined  the  work  of 
the  Institute  at  Columbia  U. 

During  a  discussion  on  “The 
Press  and  the  World  Today," 
J.  C.  Oestreicher,  foreign  news 
director  of  International  News 
Servif-e,  said: 

“Any  restrictions  placed  in  a 
form  of  censorious  controls  by 
any  government  or  private  en 
terprise  or  an.v  combination  of 
individuals  or  organizations  to 
my  mind  repre.sents  a  definite 
and  continuing  threat  to  peace 
and  security.” 

He  urged  that  uniform  rates 
and  conditions  be  adopted  for 
worldwide  transmission  of  news. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  lanuary  3.  1948 
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New  Staff  Methods 
Rebuild  Struck  Papers 

By  Robert  A.  Price 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. — Since  re¬ 
sumption  of  publication  of 
two  of  this  city’s  four  daily 
newspapers  10  months  ago  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  all 
departments,  each  designed  to 
bring  greater  service  to  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Ten  months  ago  an  eight- 
page  edition  of  the  Daily  News, 
afternoon,  appeared  on  the 
streets  after  a  21-week  period 
of  stalemate  between  three  me¬ 
chanical  unions,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  management.  From 
the  eight  pages  the  Daily  News 
grew  steadily,  added  its  morn¬ 
ing  contemporary,  the  Union, 
and  eight  weeks  ago  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  named  the  Re¬ 
publican  to  carry  out  a  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Compositors  Trained 
From  an  abbreviated  staff  of 
typesetters  there  is  today  a  well 
organized  group  of  operators 
who  are  able  to  turn  out  a  40- 
page  newspaper,  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  handle  Sunday 
copy  on  the  side. 

The  compositors  have  become 
experienced  after  a  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  method.  Several  business 
office  employes  who  went  into 
the  mechanical  department  in 
the  emergency  have  all  been  re¬ 
turned  to  their  original  jobs. 

The  first  week  in  January  will 
see  a  new  batch  of  typecasting 
machines  set  up  and  ready  for 
operation.  All  will  be  manned 
with  trained  operators. 

Only  news  copy  is  set  in  the 
Daily  News  building  on  Cypress 
Street.  The  composing  room 
used  for  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  Union  before  the  strike 
is  now  utilized  exclusively  for 
setting  ads. 

Formerly  when  ads  were  set 
in  one  of  the  two  shops  there 
was  the  danger  of  a  mixup,  but 
with  mats  entering  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  be  cast  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  pages  at  the 
plant  where  the  printing  is  done, 
this  is  eliminated.  Type  faces 
in  general  use  for  ad  copy  may 
be  maintained  on  the  machines 
with  no  need  of  changeover  for 
news  copy. 

The  ad  galleys  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  use  of  art  photo 
work,  similar  to  the  system  now 
being  used  by  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  simplifies  setting  to 
a  great  extent. 

Rotation  on  lobs 
Both  composing  rooms  are 
working  under  a  rotation  sys¬ 
tem  that  insures  each  worker 
of  becoming  familiar  with  any 
phase  of  the  trade.  GI  trainees 
are  given  full  instruction  in  each 
task  and  after  becoming  profi¬ 
cient  are  moved  along  to  another 
job.  Men  may  be  used  in  as 
many  as  two  or  three  different 
jobs  in  the  course  of  the  day’s 
work. 

Neither  advertising  rates  nor 
circulation  prices  have  been  in¬ 
creased  since  resumption.  Both 


morning  and  evening  papers 
still  sell  for  three  cents. 

The  four  Springfield  papers 
printed  before  the  strike  each 
had  a  personality  of  its  own. 
The  morning  Republican  had  the 
lowest  circu.ation.  Its  reader 
area  was  in  the  Berkshires,  some 
40  to  60  miles  from  Springfield. 

The  morning  Union  drew  on 
the  same  area  but  was  stronger 
in  the  larger  cities  and  in 
Springfield  itself. 

The  Daily  News  and  after¬ 
noon  Union  were  of  different 
cast,  the  News  presenting  its 
news  of  the  day  in  glaring  head¬ 
lines  and  colorful  writing  while 
the  Union  leaned  toward  the 
conservative. 

Given  no  choice  except  that 
of  an  afternoon  and  evening 
paper  now,  readers  appear  to 
have  accepted  the  “middle-of 
the  road  policy’’  adopted. 

Circulation  Up 

The  Daily  News  is  now  reach 
ing  for  80,000  against  the  52,000 
pre-strike  printing  and  the 
Union  is  climbing  toward  60,000, 
according  to  the  management’s 
figures. 

Advertising  space  in  both  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  maintained  on  an 
average  equal  to  that  before  the 
strike.  Seldom  does  advertising 
content  run  over  40%. 

Classified  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  pre-strike  figures.  Starting 
with  resumption  with  four 
inches  of  classified  ads,  this  de¬ 
partment  reached  a  peak  with 
four  full  pages  just  six  months 
after  restarting. 

Editorial  staffs  are  flexible  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  now 
four  city  editors  available  to  fill 
two  posts,  four  police  reporters 
for  two  needed  and  so  on  down  i 
the  line,  there  is  experience  ga- 1 
lore  available.  i 

Many  of  the  staunch  members  j 
of  the  Guild  moved  on  to  other 
jobs.  Others  broke  away  from  j 
the  Gui.d  and  rejoined  either  j 
the  News  or  Union. 

Both  news  staffs  have  been  en¬ 
larged  over  the  previous  ones, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Re 
publican  which  was  the  largest  | 
of  all  papers  before  the  strike.  | 

The  advertising  department  j 
also  has  its  GI  trainees  and  an  : 
account  is  given  one  man  to 
handle  at  all  times.  At  present, 
according  to  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Raymond  Seamon,  there 
are  more  ads  submitted  than  can 
be  handled  in  the  40%  space  al¬ 
lotment. 

Teletype  printers  have  been 
installed  in  several  branch  of¬ 
fices  to  maintain  speed  in  news 
transmission  and  two  cars  have 
been  equipped  with  radio-tele¬ 
phone  for  the  use  of  reporters. 

One  major  change  is  plann^. 
The  Sunday  Republican,  now 
staffed  by  an  equal  number 
from  each  newspaper  on  rotat¬ 
ing  shifts,  will,  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  be  placed  on  an 
independent  basis  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Sunday  editor. 
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Newsprint  Costs 
$186  In  England 

The  price  of  newsprint  went 
up  to  $186  a  ton  in  England  this 
week.  The  increase  of  $36  a 
ton  applies  to  paper  made  in 
the  country. 

To  date  only  five  newsprint 
firms  have  announced  a  $6  in¬ 
crease,  effective  Jan.  1,  for 
United  States  customers.  Others, 
presumably,  are  following  the 
lead  of  Consolidated  in  putting 
off  a  boost  until  March  1. 


Koop  in  CBS  Post 

Washington  —  Theodore  F. 
Koop  replaces  Eric  Sevareid  as  I 
director  of  Washington  news 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Jan.  15.  Koop  leaves 
his  post  as  executive  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  He  was  wartime  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  censorship.  In 
the  shift,  Sevareid  becomes 
chief  correspondent  for  CBS  in 
Washington. 

■ 

LOGO  Carriers  Feted 

Denver,  Colo. — One  thousand  | 
Denver  Post  carriers  and  par-  j 
ents  attended  the  annual  Post  ’ 
Party  at  which  T-shirts,  badges , 
and  candy  were  distributed.  I 
Editor-Publisher  Palmer  Hoyt ! 
presented  the  Post  “Oscar’’  to  i 
a  boy  who  had  an  outstanding  I 
recoil.  Circulation  Director 
Dar  Sims  presided. 

■ 

Series  of  Parties 

Davenport.  la.— Christmas  is 
a  round  of  parties  for  Charles 
JJ.  Grayson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  the  paper’s  carrier 
boys.  This  year  Publisher  L.  M. 
Turnbull  dined  140  carriers  and 
greeted  100  parents.  A  series 
of  parties  also  was  conducted  in 
the  agency  towns. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Ord  er) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  wanted  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  par  line 
4  times — .80  par  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  flye,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon 

f^ere  is  an  additional  charge  r 
•  5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Bo*  nurr 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charge 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGE' 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  ar 
swer  to  bo*  numbers  but  will  not  b* 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sen’ 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  MaJI  tt 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  bf 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo> 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I47« 
Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Mailroom  Meal  Room 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  new 
22,000-square-foot  mailing  room 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  building  was  converted 
into  a  temporary  dining  hall 
when  the  company  entertained 
.2,635  employes  and  members  of 
their  families  at  a  holiday  din¬ 
ner  party. 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
(>I>KTT  &  OUfclT 
Kxperieneid  pulilishors-brokers 

Box  .'•■27  Sun  Fernando,  Calil.  _ 

i  C'TLI  K)KN  1  .a'  DAI  LI  KB,  WtiKKLilKS. 
'  .).  .\.  SNYDEK.  9980  Braddo<k  Dr. 

Culver  City,  California. _ 

(7.11’ 4BLK  HANDLilNU,  buying,  sell- 
iutf,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any- 
w  here  in  U.  S.  Mo  leases  or  trades, 
l.eii  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Fli-asiint,  Miehigan. _ 

.MAY  BKOTHKRS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Kstabliahcd  1914.  Newspapers 
houglit  and  sold  without  publicity. 

^  .Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 

Contiilential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKEU  LIKELY 

. . .  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 

Ti Hies  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
1-J7  \Ve.-~t  jth,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
A  ★  Sound  investments  in  selected 
I'uhlieution  Properties.  Arthur  AA . 
Slypes,  «25  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

('iilifoniia. _ _ 

IsdUTH  S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 

\V.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By- 
former  piihli.sher  of  experience. 

.1.  K.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  Si. 
Riverside,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

»:  A  IB  FOR  .N  1  A  SE  M  I- W  BEK  LY 
Good  reeord  of  eiiri.iugs  over  long 
period.  Sets  this  year  — 

price  $185,00(1.  Will  reply  to  (piali- 
lied  buyers.  Box  8890,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

LO.S  .ANGELES  weekly  communiiy- 
paper  serving  new,  fast-growing  see- 
tioii.  Doing  $85,000  gross;  nets 
.^20.000  per  year.  Owner  retiring. 
Full  price  $25,000.  Write  Box  8918. 

Editor  &  Publi.sher.  _ 

NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May's  Fall  List  of  Newspapers  for 
Sale  now  av.nilable  upon  request. 
M.4Y  BROS..  Binghamton,  New  York. 

FINE  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY 

in  grewiro  area. 

No  cemDetitior 
Good  planf. 

Box  8889.  Editor  At  Publisher. 


'l\YO  ABC  WEEKLIES  published  in 
one  modern  plant  on  East  Coast.  Grow¬ 
ing  towns.  Gross  over  100,000.  Bar- 
'  gain  for  quick  sale.  Private.  Answers 
j  held  eonfidenlial.  Box  8878,  Editor 

;  Sc  Publisher. _ _ _ 

:  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily,  ea«li 
retpiired  $25,000. 

Mountain  states  daily  $75.00(i.  with 
1  cash  down  of  .$25,000. 

!  Hawaiian  we(-kly.  $2500  c.-ish  down. 

i  \V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

W.V.N'rEl)  TO  BUY — Established  trade 
puhlieation  located  in  Texas  or  nearby 
state.  Please  give  approximate  price 
desired,  approximate  annual  gross,  .any 
other  details  yon  consider  pertinent  in 
letter.  Also  enclose  latest  copy  of  pub¬ 
lication.  .Addres.s  to  Box  8898  Editor 
.4  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  BALE 
i  -Vorth  American  32-lb.  Standard  'i*e 
I  rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8884  Fd'tor  .V 
I  Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JANUARY 

17  33  34  35-  66  inch  rolls. 

Tolephoni':  New  York  City — 

UKchard  4  6460.  Mr.  Htanley. 


THK  IIKST  IN  NKW  EgUIPMKNT— 
Hull  regulation  all-steel  34  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-up 
Tables;  stereotype  Pumps ;  ComposiuK 
Kooni  Saws;  Bench  Routers;  (ialleys 
and  Ualley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44”  National  Automatic 
Pow-er  Cotters  and  26  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  18,  (Plant  at  Stam- 
ford.  Connc-cticut.  > 


H(>E  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  ran  be  used 
as  16-pitge  press.  Write.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 

_8PAGE  DUPLEX  ANGLE  BAR 
printing  both  ways,  with  four  foun¬ 
tains,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Located  middle  South.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  wire  or  call  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Stamford.  Conn.  Phone 
Stamford  4-3138. _ 

•3  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
Model  Rotary  newspaper  press,  com- 
piete  with  ell  stereotype  equipment. 
AO  motor  equipment.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Special  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  Box  8877,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


48  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
press.  Overhead  feed.  23M|  cutoff. 
75  h.p.  motor.  220-8  ph  electrical 
equipment.  Includes  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  overhead  crane.  Now  in 
operation.  Delivery  about  October, 
1948  Box  8800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE,  rule  and  type 
caster.  Molds  to  east  2,  6.  and  12  pt. 
rales,  and  14,  18,  80,  and  86  pt.  type. 
18  fonts  mats — Partlow  heat  control, 
electric  pot,  miscellaneons  aoeessories 
and  motor.  Complete,  $785.00  P.O.B. 
Port  Myers.  News-Press,  Port  Myers. 
Florida. 


THREE  CLINE  REELS  for  Goss 
Units,  2  with  floating  rollers,  1  with 
belt  tension  together  with  reel  equip¬ 
ment,  drive,  and  other  miscellaneons 
equipment.  Wilshire  Press,  989  8. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angelea.  California 


USED  LINOTYPE  MATRICES  ANI 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  FOB 
SALE.  Several  fonts  of  71-2  pt.  Ionic 
with  boldface  No.  2-7  H-2.  Threi 
6  pt.  fonts  6-388.  Kendall  feeder,  me 
chanical  thermostats.  Half-split  mag 
asines.  Address  The  Sentinel-Star,  Or 
lando.  Florida. 


ONE  6-DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
—complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H  P..  390  v. — A.  C. 
Drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoists.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Banedict, 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation, 
Evansville.  Indiana. 


REBUILT  MILLER  SAW  trimmer 
raising  and  lowering  saw  arbor.  AC 
or  DC  motor  equipment.  $846. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
2680  Payne  Avenne 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


iOR  SALE — Two  decks  for  Scott  Press 
23-9 '16  sheet  cut-off.  This  section 
can  be  added  to  your  press  and  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity.  16  pages  complete 
without  folder.  Box  8920.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  STYLE  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE, 
Gas  pot,  three  molds,  to  24  pt.  re¬ 
cessed.  One  full  and  three  split  maga¬ 
zines.  Font  9  pt.  Textype  with  bold. 
3  sizes  of  6  pt.  and  three  sizes  of  12 
pt.  Metromedium  with  Metrothin.  14 
pt.  Memphis  light  with  bold.  24  pt. 
Gothic  bold  condensed.  12  pt.  Devine. 
12  X  18  Little  Giant,  model  4.  10  x  15 
CAP  with  Kluge  Feeder.  Challenge 
Drill,  Hammond  Saw.  Good  condition. 
ARMSTRONG  PRINTING  CO. 
Greenville.  Mississippi 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  S^LE  1 

r  ulS  Eight  \\  00(1  High  Speed 

Units  and  one  folder;  Goss  Octuple; 
Goss  Color  Press  with  Pancoast  Color 
Unit;  Seven  Goss  Units  with  three 
folders;  five  unit  Scott  with  Pancoast 
color  unit;  six  multi-unit  Scott  w-ith 
double  folder,  floor  feed.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  West 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  23%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2II/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433, _ Inverness,  Florida 

Installed  New  1939 
limited  use. 

Page  size  flat  casting  box  overhead 
metal  pot. 

Goss  68-F  Flat  Router,  A.  C. 

Goss  72-D  Flat  Shaver,  twin  screw-, 
A.  C.  60  cycle. 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 
220  South  Jefferson  .Street,  Chicago  6. 

HOE  ssmi  16  pages,  aH  stareo  squip- 
msnt  by  Oatober  1.  Westwood  Hills 
Press,  Los  Angeles  24,  Oalifomia. 
SEYBOLD  48'  Automatic  Paper  Out- 
ter;  SEYBOLD  6  rod  Standing  Book 
Press ;  Burton  80”  Rotary  slot  bole 
perforator;  6)4  x  10  0  A  P  Pilot  pla¬ 
tan  press;  New  Model  40  Multilith 
9%  X  14;  8  wood  flnish  presses;  Paoo 
12  X  18  Proof  Press;  J.  M.  Smith, 
82  Orchsrd  Lane,  Columbus  2,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Paqe;  2-fo-l  ratio:  available  im¬ 
mediately. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 


HOE  '4-Page  FOLDER 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  sa-w, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTUNE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut- 
ofF  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Page  Straight.  32  collect  223^  in. 
cut-off,  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Holst,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New-  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Addresa  ' ‘ Shulpres*  New-  York” 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINIST!*  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs.  Maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New-  York  7,  N.  Y. 


J^EWSPAPJRS  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

AhW  .>1'.\1'LR  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distauce  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y, 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  51 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


37  Tons  60”  39  lb. 

White  Roto  Super 
For 

37  Tons  15”  34  lb. 

White  Newsprint 
Box  8909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUJPMENT  WANTED 


NKWHPRINT  WANTBD 
Ounudiau  Btmidurd  S2-Ib..  16K■1T^. 
■■•84,  86-66 H.  Any  nantity 
Box  1822,  ««ltOT  A  Publtokar 

So.  SS.  S14  Linotypes 
C  Intertype 

_ Box  8918._  Editor  &  Publisher 

FRR89 

21V4”  cutoff  for  Oamle  printing.  Writs 
Box  8811,  Editor  A  Pnbliakor. 


W  anted 

Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 
Box  8919.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Preties  of  every  deterip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Norrtiern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jafferton  SU..  Philadelphia  i 
22,  PaDDsylvania.  I 


SMALL  INDIANA  DAILY  waats  aifht 
page  flat-bed  web  press.  Either  Goss 
or  Duplex,  any  model  considared  If 
good  condition.  Please  state  prios, 
ssodeL  aerial  number  and  when  and 
where  svsilsble  in  reply.  Box  8868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Old  Scott  Press  with  big 
drums.  Box  8921.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

12-or-16  PAGE  DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULAR  2x1  cylinders  complete 
with  etereotype  equipment  end  motsrz 
220  volt,  80  eyeles,  3  phsia.  Box  8839. 

Editor  A  Publieher. _ _ 

WANTED — Press,  23-9/16  sheet  cut¬ 
off.  Will  buy  decks  or  folder  separ¬ 
ately.  Press  Publishing  Company,  21 
N.  Main,  E.  8t.  Louis,  Illinois. _ 


WANTED  TO  BOY 

4  Kohler  or  Jones  Reels 
With  Automatic  Tension 
and  Motor  Equipment 

Box  8891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13^4  inch  printing  diameter 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


W’ANTED 

DUPLEX  8  PAGE  PRESS 

Anglebar  Model,  four  ink  fountains. 
Aclvise  condition,  delivery  date  and 
price. 

Box  8881.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WAI^ 

.NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  rotary,  fljt 
bed.  iiiuguzine  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  composing  room  machinery. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  West  Ma(ti. 
son  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  ~ 

Linotypes,  Intertypes,  and  Monotype,. 
Also  Printing  and  Newspaper  Presses 
PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATIO.N ' 
82  Beckman  Street 

_ New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  REBUILT  or  secondhand 
Stereocasting  Equipment,  complete 
with  hydraulic  roller,  suitable  for  cast¬ 
ing  stereos  for  newspaper  size  13”  y 
20"  (type  area),  printed  on  Hoe  Ro. 
tary.  DC.  440  volts.  Please  reply 
Box  8893.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED  ’ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  on  contract 
by  publisher.  1,000  tons  minimum 
yearly;  carloads  regular  intervals  be¬ 
ginning  January  1948.  Box  8883,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  s« 
prcjnt-parked — 1.  It's  complete.  Kesl- 
istie  stafl'-t raining  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Pruniotional  aids.  Personalised  connsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
ill  daily  supervision  of  a  big.  (sst- 
gruwing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  t 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  todiy 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tow-er,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIYI 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  EXECUTIVE  ex- 
pei-ienced  in  daily  newspaper  field  for 
growing  afternoon  new-apaper,  capable 
of  filling  general  duties  of  busineis 
manager,  supervising  business  oSee 
and  maintaining  efficient  economics! 
business  practices,  must  be  wall  versed 
in  newspaper  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures,  fine  opportunity  for  compe¬ 
tent,  ambitions  man  on  daily  in  city 
with  ideal  working  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  fully  stating  experience, 
other  qualifications,  and  salary  expec- 
tations.  Box  8903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ENGRAVING  Company  Manager-Stlei- 
tuuh — 'Wianted  by  newspaper-owned 
firm  in  Southeastern  city.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  fine  city  in 
w-liich  to  live.  A  real  opportunity 
where  ability,  effort  and  results  will 
be  rew-arded.  Send  eomplefe  details  to 
Box  8869,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGER  small  daily,  progressive, 
full  knowledge  newspaper  operation. 
new-8.  circulation,  advertising.  leader¬ 
ship.  cooperation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  experience  and 
siiceessea.  References  for  thorough 
investigation.  Box  8805.  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED — An  experienced  publishing 
house  accountant  capable  of  setting  up 
accounting  procedures  for  a  gronp  of 
publieationa  in  a  central  office.  Prefer 
a  young  man  with  CPA  training. 
Please  reply  enclosing  picture  and  re¬ 
quested  expected  starting  salary.  Box 
8896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

AD  SALESMAN  WANTED 
FOR  FAST  GROWING  community  in 
heart  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Experi¬ 
enced  man  preferred.  Write  fulj  de¬ 
tails  to  C.  W.  Schrader.  Business 
Manager.  Merced  Sun-Star.  Merced. 

California^ _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  small  daily  new-spaper, 
metropolitan  area,  good  opptirtnnitv 
for  an  experienced  man.  Write  hB 
particulars.  Box  8821.  Editor  &  Puh- 

lisher. _ 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATI^ 
WANTED  by  one  of  the  leading  ABC 
papers  in  Southern  state.  Per  capita 
income  favorable,  economic  resonrees 
substantial  and  increasing.  Write 
Box  8906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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'  help  wanted— advertising 

UJ\ KKTltW*N(i  ilA.N.  Layout,  sell- 
ins.  service.  To  fill  out  stall'  on  small 
fast  srowing  daily  in  attractive  East¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  college  town  of 
10  000.  Write  full  details  to  Ed  Fitz- 
imtrick.  The  Daily  News,  Portales, 
Xew  Mexico. 

ADVEKTISINU  salesman  wanted 
by  long  established  afternoon  daily 
in  fast  growing  city,  no  Sunday.  We 
gre  expanding  the  department  and 
want  a  hustler  to  work  with  two  cap¬ 
able  men.  Present  business  under 
contract.  More  business  available  but 
present  force  unable  to  handle.  When 
replying  give  references,  reason  for 
wanting  to  change  position  and  hous¬ 
ing  needed.  Leader-Call,  Laurel.  Miss. 

■  AUTOMOTIVE  MAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45  to  sell  and  service 
local  automotive  accounts.  Must  be 
able  to  make  good  layouts  and  write 
copy.  Experience  necessary.  Will  pay 
very  good  salary  to  right  man.  Write 
Mr.  Jack  Speer,  Wichita  Eagle. 
Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

CALIFORNIA  METROPOLITAN- 
DAILY  HAS  OPPORTl'NITY  FOR 
TOP  CALIBER  RETAIL  DISPLAY 
S.4LESMAN.  Growing  paper  in  100.- 
000  circulation  field.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  handle  major 
accounts  in  strongly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Age  35  to  45.  Real  chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  8897.  Editor 
ji-  Publisher. _ 

TR.4DE  aasni'iatinn  in  food  field  wants 
experienced  man  to  have  charge  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  merchandising 
program.  State  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  8915,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

RADIO  TIME  SALESMAN  —  Estab¬ 
lished  account.s.  Stable  organization. 
Expansion  plans  for  future  make  good 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  salesman. 
Station  located  Atlantic  seaboard 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Box  8900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.\DVANCEMENTS  create  opening  for 
young  man  reporter  on  Daily  Journal- 
Gazette  at  Mattoon,  Illinois.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  hard,  cover  general 
news  and  sport.«.  and  will  be  amply 
paid.  Congenial  staff.  Prefer  single 
man  due  to  housing  shortage.  'Wire, 
call  or  write  Wm.  B.  Hamel  or  James 
W.  Wells,  Jr..  Daily  Journal-Gazette. 
.Mattoon,  Illinois. 

CITY  EDITOR  small  5  day  tabloid. 
Prefer  experienced  man,  age  35-45 
with  western  background.  Apartment 
for  two  people  available.  Must  be 
sober,  reliable,  furnish  references. 
Publisher.  Daily  News.  Worland.  Wyo. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

Nationwide  corporation  has  permanent 
position  for  mature  writer  at  its  head 
office  in  New  York  City.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  in  newspaper 
or  magazine  writing.  Knowledge  of 
industrial  magazine  editing  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Salary  based  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Send 
complete  record  of  education,  business 
experience,  age.  marital  status  and 
(late  available  for  employment.  Box 
8879.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Opportunity  to  be  more 
than  just  an  employe.  Competitive, 
growing,  small  midwest  city.  Aggres¬ 
sive  paper,  best  features.  Give  full 
information.  Box  8873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  afternoon  daily, 
capable  of  conducting  department  in 
absence  of  sports  editor.  State  experi¬ 
ence  in  details.  References  required. 
Box  8870,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  on  afternoon 
daily,  7,000  circulation  8  to  16  pages. 
U.  P.  wire  report.  Pine  modern  plant, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired.  Journal,  Sturgis. 
Michigan. _ 

WANTED:  REPORTER,  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Police  and  county  beat.  Must 
be  experienced.  Good  salary.  Write 
i  Phillips.  Borger  News-Herald, 
Borger.  Texas. 

editor  6.  PUBLISHER  fi 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


PKESSM.AN  urgently  needed.  Day 
shift  on  small  midwest  afternoon 
daily.  New  duplex  tubular  press. 
Good  scale.  Union  shop.  Wire  or 
write  Box  8886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — .Makeup  and  ad  man. 
Write  full  information  in  first  letter, 
tsteady  situation.  Will  secure  apart¬ 
ment  or  house.  Population  30,000. 
Plant  in  central  part  of  city.  One  of 
the  best  equipped  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  employ  union  men  in  our 
composing  room.  Write  A.  W.  Plyman, 
Foreman,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.. 
Clarksburg,  W,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS — FRONT  AND 
BACK — Non-Union,  permanent.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Virginia  Bldg.,  Richmond  19,  Va. 
EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PEOPLE  are  invited  to  register  for 
positions  on  Pennsylvania  newspweri 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  209-213  Telegraph 
Building,  Harriaburg.  We  have  fre¬ 
quent  calls  f(  r  reporters,  copy  desk 
men,  advertising  salesmen,  typesetting 
machine  operators,  machinists  and 
other  mechanical  department  help, 
YOUNG  MAN  sales  promotion  small 
grocery  chain.  Needs  editorial  and 
layout  ability.  Good  appearance  and 
personality  with  ability  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  clubs,  etc.  Write,  Sawyer’s,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Montana. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

EXPERIENCED  newsphotographer 
needed  by  newspaper  in  city  of  160,- 
000  in  western  rocky  mountain  area. 
Must  be  good  photographer,  capable 
of  snpervising  staff  of  8  or  10  pho¬ 
tographers,  developing  assignments 
and  giving  general  attention  to  over¬ 
all  ontpnt.  Give  fnll  details  of  edu- 
catian,  background,  experience,  salary, 
etc.  Enclose  recent  photograph  In  re¬ 
ply.  Address  Box  8828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


UTERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER;  former  pub¬ 
lisher;  owner  of  plants  merchandising 
office  supplies  and  equipment ;  creating 
fine  printing  and  advertising  copy. 
Skilled  reporter  and  editorial  writer. 
Now  completing  nationally  important 
project  in  public  relations,  economic 
analyses,  publicity  (non-governmental) 
at  top  exectuive  level.  Available  imme¬ 
diately  off  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to 
one  who  can  utilize  talent,  energy, 
judgment  and  personality  to  the  value 
of  around  $10,000  per  year.  Box 

8914.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  37.  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Ballston  Spa,  New  Y'ork. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  and 
VV'ritcr,  22  years’  experience,  all  types 
of  copy.  Can  hold  accounts,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  new-spapers,  all  de¬ 
partments.  Wants  position  as  Solicitor 
and  Ad  Writer  on  newspaper  in  New 
.Mexico,  Arizona,  lower  Texas  or  South¬ 
ern  California.  Available  immediately. 
42  years  of  age.  Does  not  seek  climate 
because  of  sickness,  just  tired  of  snow 
and  sleet.  Best  of  references.  Address 
Box  890.'),  Editor  S:  Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Able, 
solid,  mature,  active.  Family  man 
now  employed  with  brilliant  record. 
Midwest  op|>ortunity  in  Metropolitan 
area  or  college  town  preferred.  Write 
Box  8838.  Editor  &  Piihlislier. 

YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Boston  University  honor  grad  23,  sin¬ 
gle.  Versatile  and  cooperative.  News 
training,  4  years  experience  writing 
and  editing  advertising  copy,  house 
organs,  trade  magasines.  Experience 
layout  and  type.  Seek  news,  publish¬ 
ing  or  ad  position.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  Box  8858,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

r  January  3,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

W.\NTED,  not  just  a  job  but  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  FUTURE.  1  offer  7  years 
comprehensive  experience  in  puuiish- 
iiig,  printing  and  advertising  backed 
with  an  accounting  education.  Young, 
28,  energetic  and  will  give  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  sincere,  intelligent  effort  to 
any  job  undertaken.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  advertising  manager  of 
weekly,  140,000  circulation.  Available 
now.  Minimum  salary  $4500.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  8892,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH  S  Top  Flight 
Circulators  of  excellent  repute  seeks 
new  connection  on  equitable  commis* 
sion  or  bonus  basis.  Energetic,  hard 
worker,  jilenty  of  know  how.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Write  Box  8899.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AFTER  9  months  on  Mid-West  daily, 
need  a  meatier  job.  Experienced  writer. 
27,  talented.  East.  Southwest.  Box 

8913,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABLE,  Exparieneed  on  tporta,  oditing, 
reporting.  Excellent  background  in 
editorial  field.  Recognita  iporta 
column  writer.  Now  employed  in  Eait, 
bnt  prefer  to  return  to  West  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Ooaet.  <)nalified.  Available.  Box 

8799,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

ALERT  REPORTER,  deft  writer.  4 
yeart’experience  all  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Graduate  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  working,  want  newsp^er 
job  with  opportunity.  Box  8825,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

DARN  SMART  gal;  aggreisive,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  capable  wanta  to  break  into 
newspaper  game.  Graduate  from  Col¬ 
lege  on  seholarahip,  2  years  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  Can  handle  features, 
cutlinee,  wants  to  learn  reporting  on 
small  daily.  East  or  midwest.  Box 

8797,  Eytor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  ambitions  reporter,  girl, 
over  year  with  small  daily,  A.  B., 
wants  spot  alert  daily,  prefer  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana.  Box  8872,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

DIXIE— OR  TEXAS— EDITORS 
Capable,  employed  newsman,  long  desk 
experience,  Missouri  University  gradu¬ 
ate  wants  job  with  futnre.  Know.  like 
South.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box 

8885.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  or  editorial  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  newsman.  Editorials  prove 
ability.  Box  8888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST — Also  in 
terested  in  sports  and  hnmorons  illus¬ 
tration.  Young,  able,  ambitious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  8887.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  2  years’ 
experience  editing,  proofing,  reporting, 
rewrite,  layout.  U.C.L.A.  graduate,  24, 
now  on  trade  paper,  but  desire  an 
improvement  in  position.  Box  8910. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  writer,  gets  good,  lively  fea¬ 
tures.  takes  own  photos,  looking  for 
spot  on  fairly  large  daily  needing 
talent  and  originality.  Now  city  edi¬ 
tor  small  A.  M.  daily,  good  on  makeup, 
wire,  but  doesn’t  want  regular  rim 
job.  Mid-20’s.  B.  A.,  car.  .Available 
February  1,  Box  8894.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-Reporter.  rewrite.  4  years' 
experience  wants  Newspaper,  magazine 
spot.  Box  8871,  Editor  A  Publiaher 
EX-EDI-rORIAL  RESEARCHER,  ex¬ 
commercial  reporter,  proven  writing 
ability,  seeks  small-town  newspaper 
work.  25  years  old.  single,  veteran,  re¬ 
ferences.  Coii.sider  anything.  Box  8817. 
Editor  A  PiihlishtT. 

EXPERT  NEWSM.AN.  now  bolds  top 
writing,  general  assignment  post  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  City  news  serviee. 
looking  for  spot  topflight  daily.  Also 
consider  promising  offer  radio  or  piib- 
licity.  Box  8795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  news:  Editor: 
Weekly  and  daily  experience.  Mana¬ 
ging  editor  large  weekly  in  last  posi¬ 
tion.  All  round  daily  experience,  in 
eluding  Speed  Graphic.  College.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Married.  Box  8901.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


bllUAIIUNS  WANlED— EDUORIAL 

hXl’ERlENUKD  REPOKlh.K'  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  children,  metropolitan  dailies, 
.Associated  I’ress,  wants  job  us  re¬ 
porter  and' or  editor  small  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  but  other  mountain  country 
healthy  for  ailing  child  considered. 
Can  make  investment  in  going  paper. 

Box  8917,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MOULD  to  your  own  needs.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  young  man,  eager,  willing  and 
able  to  learn.  College,  4  years  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Available  immediately 
for  New  England.  Come  on — give  a 
Rookie  a  chance.  Box  8911.  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

OPTIMISTIC  young  Texan  who  likes 
people  in  spite  of  themselves  wants  a 
reporting  job.  He  does  not  drink,  dip 
snuff,  or  split  infinitives.  Limited  but 
quite  valid  experience  on  daily.  Knack 
for  features.  Go  anywhere  but  requires 
fair  salary  because  of  phenomenal  ap¬ 
petite.  Single,  23,  veteran.  Box  8908. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PART  TIME — Young  newsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  daily  and  wire  service,  now- 
working  films,  offers  intelligent,  adapt¬ 
able  editorial  services  three  days’ 
weekly  New  Y'ork  area.  Write  Box 

8856:  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  many  rears  thorongh  ex- 
perience  large,  small  dailies,  teeks  im 
mediate  change;  go  anywhere;  top 
references.  Commanicate  with  Fred 
Pease,  154  Watt  St.,  Oircleville,  Ohio 
REPORTEK— YOUNG,  SINOUE,  aal- 
lege  gradnsts,  exparieaea  oo  aauU 
daily;  desires  job  with  fatizre.  Salary 
secondary.  Hava  car.  Go  anywhsra. 

Box  8810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED:  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  educational  pnbUo  ralationa; 
weekly  and  honso-orgaa  editor;  ooHaga 
instructor ;  prodnetion  knowhow ;  Stnn- 
ford,  Talo  ^nented;  2fi.  Offered  t  Box 

8804,  Editor  A  PnhlUhor. _ 

SEASONED  editorial  writer,  now  In 
pnblic  relations  work,  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  connection.  Mature,  studious,  flnent 
writer.  Excellent  record.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  8860,  Editor  A  Publiaher 
TEXAS.  Southwest.  Experienced  small 
daily  city  editor  needs  hot.  dry  clim- 
ate.  Box  8912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WJOMAX’SPAGE  EDITOR-REPORTER 
Now  head  of  midwest  metropolitan,  do 
make-up.  Former  columnist,  church, 
fashion  editor.  Prefer  Los  Angeles 
area.  Two  months’  notice.  Box  8895, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

WASHINGTON  correspondent,  news 
agency,  offers  individual  coverage, 
public  relations,  or  eonfaets  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Box  8902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEl^ 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman,  long  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  size  papers,  proven 
knowledge  handling  men  and  color 
work.  Ylature  judgement,  honest,  sober. 
Protestant.  Fair  salary  to  start.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  8801,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ — 

PRESS  and  Stereotype  Superintendent. 
24  years'  experience  four  color.  RPfV 
mag.izine  and  comic.  Box  8876.  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  or  Composing  Room 
superintendent  seeks  connection.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  departments  of  daify 
newspapers.  Best  recommendations. 
ITU  Member.  Address  Box  8904,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCE 

Twenty  years  of  serving  the  press 
qualify  this  newsman  to  help  yon  in 
public  relations  in  Chicago.  Box  8907, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

FARM  FEATURES 

writer  -  photographer  with  weekly, 
daily  and  magazine  experience  wants 
public  relations  job  with  company  or 
agency  going  after  the  farm  market. 
College  graduate,  age  36,  wife  and  two 
children.  Present  income  $6,000. 

Box  8837.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOTRE  D.AME  Graduate.  25.  barked 
by  2  years’  experience  in  Public 
and  Employe  Relations  Manhattan, 
desires  Public  Relations  opportunity 
in  metropolitan  area.  Box  8847  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 

recently  stepped  on  a  hornet's 
nest  when  it  editorialized  on 

'Moral  Deterioration  and 
Crime”  in  modern  society  cri¬ 
ticizing  movies,  advertising  and 
comic  strips  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  Readers  were  quick  to 
ask  why  the  Star-Times  did  not 
begin  by  cleaning  up  its  own 
comic  pages.  ( E&P,  Dec.  6,  p. 
12). 

The  controversy  is  not  new. 
The  so-called  comic  strips  have 
had  more  than  their  share  of 
lambasting  from  religious  and 
social  groups  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  it  has  been  spontaneous 
not  reflecting  too  much  organ¬ 
ized  thought. 

Practically  all  the  criticism 
of  present-day  comics  has  been 
directed  at  their  influence  on 
juveniles.  It  has  been  charged 
the  portrayal  of  crime  and 
scantily  clad  women  contributes 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
problem,  from  the  newspaper 
standpoint,  is  complicated  by 
the  number  of  adult  comic  strip 
addicts.  If  the  strips  were  read 
only  by  children  it  might  be  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to 
force  some  reforms.  But  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  which  does  not  mea 
sure  juvenile  readership,  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  adults 
read  them  also. 

00m 

BACK  in  1944.  The  Child 

Study  Association  of  America 
conducted  a  survey  of  comic 
books.  For  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  would  apply  also  to  the 
newspaper  comics.  Several  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Child  Study  survey 
were  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology. 

Editors  who  might  some  day 
find  themselves  in  a  position 
similar  to  the  Star  Times,  em 
battled  with  its  readers,  might 
like  to  file  some  of  these  con¬ 
clusions. 

Regarding  "Adventure  '  strips, 
the  study  reported: 

"The  appeal  of  these  stories 
for  children  would  seem  to  lie 
in  their  speed,  in  the  violence 
of  physical  encounters,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfying  thoroughness  of 
action  (mopping  up  in  the  end), 
in  the  simple  and  understand¬ 
able  relation  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  in  their  use  of  the 
contemporary  scene  with  its 
familiar  properties.  They  satis¬ 
fy  children’s  yearning  for  ac¬ 
tion  and  adventure — however, 
vicariously.  Danger  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  adventure,  and  nor¬ 
mal  children  can  take — can  even 
enjoy  vicariously — an  amazing 
amount  of  it.  'We  must  differen¬ 
tiate.  however,  between  the 
threat  of  danger  and  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  horror  or  torture. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  child¬ 
ren  enjoy  horror  pictures  and 
stories,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  their  capacity  to 
absorb  such  material  safely. 
Since  we  do  not  really  know 
how  much  is  too  much,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  cruelty  and  torture 


scenes  should  be  omitted  from 
books  for  children's  reading. 
Suspense  most  children  seem  to 
take  in  their  stride,  confident 
that  all  will  end  well —  and  it 
always  does  in  the  comics.” 

As  for  "Fantastic  Adventure” 
strips,  it  is  said  in  part:  "These 
stories  seem  to  satisfy  much  the 
same  emotional  needs  as  do  the 
traditional  fairy  tales;  escape 
and  wish-fulfil.ment.” 

On  "Crime  and  Detective" 
strips: 

"Children  are  fascinated  by 
tales  of  wrong-doing  and  evil. 
The  avenging  of  wrongs  and  the 
punishment  of  evildoers  is  a 
child's  own  fantasy  pattern  and 
such  themes  run  through  much 
of  their  literature  as  well  as 
their  play.  The  modern  setting 
of  these  stories,  however,  has 
given  rise  to  a  fear  that  they 
may  'give  children  ideas’  of 
things  to  do.  There  is  no  com 
pdtent  evidence  that  reading 
about  crime  makes  criminals. 
The  motivation  toward  unso 
cial  acts  lies  much  deeper  than 
any  casual  contact  with  idea.s 
on  a  printed  page.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  lest  children  already  on  the 
verge  of  unsocial  behavior  may 
find  here  a  blueprint  for  action, 
petty  crimes  such  as  pocket 
picking,  shoplifting,  etc.,  should 
be  omitted.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  sound  ethics,  children 
are  best  served  if  crime  is 
made  unattractive  and  unsuc 
cessful.  The  child  reader  is 
likely  to  be  less  burdened  when 
crimes  remain  entirely  in  the 
adult  world — committed  neither 
by  children  nor  against  children. 
Such  crimes  as  the  kidnapping 
of  a  child,  for  example,  are  de¬ 
finitely  threatening  to  young 
readers.” 

For  strips  classified  as  "Love 
Interest."  the  study  reports: 

■  Romantic  love  is  a  perfectly 
permissable  theme  for  readers 
of  high  school  age  ( younger 
readers  usually  skip  this  kind). 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  romantic  love  and  the 
sexual  stimulation  intended  by 
suggestive  pictures  of  amorous 
or  scantily  clad  women.  Such 
themes  and  pictures  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unsuitable  for  younger 
readers  and  definitely  undesir¬ 
able  for  adolescents.  So  also 
are  pictures  of  chained  women, 
of  captive  women  being  driven 
by  men.  and  other  sadistic 
themes.” 

•  *  * 

ON  THE  credit  side,  we  find 

that  adventure  strips  "satisfy 
children's  yearning  for  action 
and  adventure”;  that  fantastic 
adventure  strips  "satisfy  much 
the  same  emotional  needs  as  do 
the  traditional  fairy  tales”;  that 
crime  and  detective  strips  do 
not  make  little  criminals;  and 
that  “romantic  love  Is  a  per¬ 
fectly  permissable  theme  for 
readers  of  high  school  age.”  the 
younger  readers  usually  skip  it 
anyway. 

On  the  debit  side,  we  are  told 
that  horror  and  torture  should 
be  omitted;  petty  crimes  should 


be  avoided;  crime  should  be 
made  unattractive  and  it  should 
remain  in  the  adult  world;  and 
suggestive  pictures  of  amorous 
or  scantily  clad  women  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  young  readers. 

In  general  we  told  that  mod¬ 
ern  comic  strip  themes  are  not 
harmful  to  youngsters  but  that 
they  offend  occasionally  in  their 
character  or  story  portrayal. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  comic  strips  are  created, 
sold  and  bought  by  adults  for 
publication  in  an  adult  market, 
it  would  seem  that  these  same 
people  should  consider  their  ju¬ 
venile  readers.  The  strips  that 
now  offend  occasionally  could 
be  “cleaned  up"  with  little  ef¬ 
fort  using  the  Child  Studv  sur¬ 
vey  conclusions  as  a  guidepost. 
If  criticism  of  the  kind  that  be 
came  vocal  in  St.  Louis  shou  d 
start  to  snowball,  it  might  prove 
to  be  harmful  to  the  syndicates 
and  artists,  not  to  mention  the 
newspapers.  That  could  be 
averted  by  a  little  sensible  plan 
ning  now. 

■ 

Cyclist  Death 
Mars  Record 
In  Daily's  Drive 

Akron,  O.  —  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  campaign  to 
"Save  a  Life  for  Christmas" 
put  the  city  through  its  sixth 
holiday  of  the  year  without  a 
fatal  accident,  but  a  69-day 
record  was  broken  Christmas 
day  by  the  death  of  a  man  in 
jured  Dec.  15. 

For  more  than  two  months 
the  Beacon  Journal  pounded 
away  with  pleadings  and  de¬ 
mands  for  safety. 

The  victim  of  the  accident 
was  a  former  service  man  who 
rode  motorcycles  with  Patton's 
Third  Army.  He  was  riding  a 
motorcycle  in  Akron  when  it 
was  in  a  collision  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

The  Beacon  Journal  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  almost  unceasing 
safety  campaign.  Tom  Horner, 
editorial  writer,  has  written 
countless  safety  editorials.  One 
about  an  injury  to  his  son 
gained  wide  circulation. 

During  the  fall  the  Beacon 
Journal  w’as  cited  and  Column¬ 
ist  Kenneth  Nichols  awarded 
$200  for  a  Page  One  safety  piece 
recognized  by  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

■ 

New  Georgia  Daily 

Brunswick,  Ga.  —  After  .sev¬ 
eral  years  as  a  weekly,  the 
Coastal  Georgian  has  become  a 
daily  and  Sunday  publication. 


itor 

* 


Indiana  Editor 
Picks  '10  Best' 
And  Gets  $50 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  James  A. 
Stuart,  editor  of  Indianapolis 
Star,  was  the  only  individual  to 
pick  all  10  "best  news  stories 
of  1947”  in  the  Cincinnati  En 
auirer's  13th  annual  consensus. 
He  will  receive  a  $50  award. 

Joseph  Lemkuhl,  Cincinnati 
lawyer,  by  naming  9,  was  tops 
among  Enquirer  readers.  He 
will  get  $25. 

New  York  Daily  News  execu 
tives  as  a  group  also  rang  the 
bell  on  the  10  best,  which  were: 
1  —  Inflation.  2  —  USA  -  USSR 
"Cold  ”  War.  3  —  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  4 — Marshall  Plan.  5— 
Texas  City  Explosion.  6— 
Hughes  Meyers  Inquiries.  7— 
Partition  of  Palestine.  8 — Mar¬ 
riage  of  Elizabeth.  9 — Amer 
ican  Labor.  10 — Independence 
of  India. 

Barry  Paris.  Seymour  Berkson 
and  John  H.  Martin,  INS,  got 
9  right,  as  did  Tom  Hagenbuch, 
Associated  Press;  Jack  W.  Fox, 
United  Press;  Bob  Harris  and 
Bob  Copelan,  Cincinnati  Times 
Star;  Everett  M.  Boyd,  Cincin 
nati  Enquirer  managing  editor, 
and  Kenneth  Doris,  Ollie  James, 
Brady  Black,  R.  C.  Eads  and 
Al.  Schottelkotte  of  that  paper. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Boyd,  the  MB's 
wife;  Leland  P.  Decher,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  John  Moore,  Jr., 
Dayton  (O. )  Herald;  James  S. 
Henry  and  Homan  Johnson. 
Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  W.  B.  Murphy,  New 
York  Daily  News,  had  9,  while 
Carl  D.  Groat,  editor;  Bob  Linn 
and  Joe  Doran,  of  Cincinnati 
Post,  named  8  each. 

■ 

Tough  One  Tonight'— 
Story  of  Son's  Death 

PiTTSTON.  Pa. — The  corre 
spondent  must  always  protect 
his  newspaper.  The  rule  was 
practiced  last  week  by  William 
(Scoop)  O’Hara,  even  when  it 
came  to  reporting  the  death  of 
his  son.  Francis. 

For  years  O’Hara  has  been 
Pittston  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  On 
Christmas  morning,  O'Hara's 
son,  a  war  veteran,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

That  night.  O  Hara  made  his 
regular  call  to  the  state  editor  of 
the  Inquirer.  "I  have  a  tough 
one  to  give  you  tonight. "  he  said, 
"but  as  an  old  reporter  I  know 
we  mast  mix  the  good  with  the 
bad.”  He  then  recited  the  story 
of  his  son’s  death. 


IN! 


Is  there  a  greater  demand  by  newspaper  readers  tor 
answers  to  perplexing  questions?  Yes.  Are  (}uis  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air  more  popular  than  ever?  Yes.  Are 
many  of  the  queries  sent  in  by  readers  too  intricate 
for  a  busy  paper  to  untangle?  Is  it  true  that  of  all 
newspaper  features  m  this  field.  The  Hasicin  Service, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  has  proved  the  most  popular,  and 
enjoys  the  greatest  proportion  of  renewals?  Yes. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  f Af-198,8S6i  S-2SiJSS7) 

has  reneioed  its  eontraet  for  Tha  Hrahin  Service. 
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MORE  POWER  TO  AMERICA¬ 
NS, 000,000, 000.00  worth! 


Five  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 
And  this  five  billion  will  mean  many 
things  to  a  lot  of  people. 

It’s  the  investment  required  by  the 
five-year  new  construction  program  al¬ 
ready  begun  by  the  business-managed 
electric  companies. 

This  five  billion  will  build  hundreds 
of  additions  to  existing  power  plants, 
install  new  generators  to  manufacture 
10  million  horsepower,  pay  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  wire  and  cable  .  .  . 
create  thousands  of  jobs. 


These  five  billion  working  dollars 
include  the  savings  of  millions  of  in¬ 
vestors.  From  their  labors  will  come 
an  ever-improving  standard  of  living 
for  you  and  your  neighbors. 

This  e.xpansion  alone  will  produce 
more  electric  power  than  all  present 
government  power  plants  combined 
can  produce. 

It  took  the  world’s  most  destructive 
war  to  hold  back  this  great  program. 
For  war’s  vast  electric  requirements 
had  to  be  met  first. 


Now,  after  the  war  years,  the  elec¬ 
tric  industry  is  again  forging  ahead  to 
meet  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
more  electricity. 

A  65-year-old,  13-billion-dollar 
American  industry  is  pacing  itself  for 
a  38%  growth  in  the  next  five  years. 

There’s  only  one  place  in  the  world 
where  this  five-billion-dollar  vision 
could  come  true  —  in  America,  where 
enterprise,  imagination,  courage,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  faith  are  free  to  see 
great  goals  —  and  reach  them! 
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•  ONt  HOUR  I.ATKR.  Nt‘tc  lime  for  the  Electric  Hour— 
The  Hour  of  Charm.  Sundays,  5:30  P.M^  EST,  CBS. 


America's  bvsiness-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES^ 


•kNamei  on  requtsf  from  this  magaiino 


i  Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


better 


,VEW«S»NG  REC***^ 

,C  the  cake* 


IT’S  THE  ap  FROSTING 

that  makes  a  good  cake  better! 


Maybe  you’ve  got  a  fair  coverage  of  your 
Columbus  sales  area  .  .  . 

But  it  takes  the  right  coverage — the  rich 
frosting — to  catch  the  best  customers.  And 
that  coverage  consists  of  the  101,189 
exclusive  readers  of  The  Columbus  Citizen* 

For  it’s  a  fact — no  advertising  campaign 
can  be  complete  without  these  residents  of 
the  Columbus  12-county  ABC  Retail 
Trade  Zone — people  who  in  1947  spent 
77  million  retail  dollars!  / 

Yes,  77  million  doUars.  That’s 
more  than  the  people  of  any  one  ^ 
of  61  cities  (among  the  nation’s  / 

200  largest)  spent  in  retail  / 

stores  in  1946.  / 


*Ask  for  The  Columbus  Citizen's  “1947 
Readership  Survey.”  Address  your  inquiry  to 
any  Scripps-Howard  General  Advertising 
Office,  or  the  General  Advertising 
Department,  The  Citizen,  34  N.  3rd  St., 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


MW  YORK . WorU  Mgrm  COlUMtUS . CMxm 

OIVILANO . frui  CINCINNATI  .........  PosI 

riTTSMIMM . fr,u  KWrUCKY . fast 

SAN  YRANOSCO  ......  N««rs  Cevfnglon  tSition,  Cincmneli  foil 

MOIANATOUS . Tim^t  KNOXVIUE . N«»i-S*iiM<w/ 

C«— fol  MrmrUtmg  OaporMiml  .  230  Park  Avanv*  •  N*w  Yark 


DENVER  .  .  .  . 

a  a  Cocky  Mf.  Nowi 

EVANSVIUE  ..... 

•  •  a  Prett 

■IRMINOHAM  . 

HOUSTON . 

•  •  •  Crtii 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

a  Commerdol  Appoo/ 

PORT  WORTH  .... 

•  »  a  Prett 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

a  a  a  ffOtlScflllifOr 

AIRUQUEROUE  .  .  .  . 

.  .  Tribuna 

WASHINGTON  . 

EL  PASO . 

a  Heratd-Pott 

CIricaga  •  San  Prancitca  •  DalraM  * 

CincinnaH  .  PhiladaiRMa 

.  FartWarlli 

